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The Honourable Donald Macdonald, M.P., P.C. 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Macdonald: 


I refer to the Honourable John Turner's letter of 
Juby 6, 1973. addressed@ to, Mr. LE. Couillard, former Chairman of 
the Tariff Board, directing the Tariff Board to make a study and re- 
port on specified tariff items in so far as they relate to fresh and 
processed fruits and vegetables. 


I now have the honour to transmit Volume 1, Part III of 
the Report of the Board, in English and in French. This part con- 
tains the individual reports for fresh fruits which were the basis 
for the Board's recommendations for these commodities, submitted in 
Volume 1, Part I. Volume 2 will be devoted to processed fruits and 
vegetables. It will be forwarded to you as soon as it is completed. 


A copy of the transcript of the proceedings at the public 
sittings was forwarded to you with Volume 1, Part I of the report. 


Yours sincerely 


Chairman / 


Ottawa, August, 1977 
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Explanation of Symbols Used 


Denotes zero or none reported 
Indicates that figures are not available 


Indicates a reported figure which disappears 
on rounding, or is negligible 


The sum of the figures in a table may differ 
from the total, owing to rounding. 


The record of the proceedings of the public 
sittings held by the Board on this Reference 
is referred to as the Transcript. 
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Prefatory Note on the Organization or the Report — Reference 152 


Volume 1, Part I of this report contained the Board's 
summary and recommendations with respect to fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Part II of Volume 1 presented the individual commodity 
reports for fresh vegetables. 


The final part of Volume 1, Part III, contains the indivi- 
dual commodity reports for fresh fruits; they are presented in alpha- 
betical order except for "Other Fruits," which appears last. Each 
report contains the Board's conclusions and recommendations, the 
relevant tariff considerations, and the evidence concerning domestic 
production and consumption, foreign trade and the competitive 
position of Canadian growers. 


Volume 2, in as many parts as may prove to be necessary, 
will contain the Board's report on processed fruits and vegetables. 
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APPLES AND CRABAPPLES 


The apple is of the genus Malus sylvestris and is a member 
of the rose family Rosaceae. It is the most widely cultivated tree 
fruit in temperate climates. 


Where it originated is not known definitely, but the species 
from which cultivated varieties are mainly derived is believed to have 
come from south-eastern Europe and south-western Asia. Apples were 
carried by Romans throughout much of Europe, including Britain, and 
American settlers, particularly those from European temperate regions, 
brought apple seeds and trees with them. 


Methods of budding and grafting apples were known more than 
2,000 years ago, and by the time settlers from Europe came to North 
America hundreds of varieties had been identified. Today the number 
of varieties total several thousand. Of the varieties grown in 
Canada, McIntosh is the most popular. Others’ include Cortland, Red 
Delicious, Golden Delicious, Northern Spy, Newtown, Spartan and 
Winesap. 


Apples are the most important fruit crop in Canada. In 
1971-74, their annual average farm value was $45.9 million. Annual 
average per capita disappearance has decreased slightly to 39.3 
pounds in 1971-74 from 43.6 pounds in 1961-65. Apples can be eaten 
fresh, baked, stewed or candied, and are used in sauces, pies, 
puddings, juices, jams, jellies and many other products. 


The crabapple is also of the genus Malus and its many 
species anclude;) M. baccata, the Siberian crab; M. angustifolia, the 
native crabapple of the southern United States; M. coronaria found 
Prom Canada ste Lexass and M. rivularis; the Oregon crabapple. In 
Canada, some species have been crossed with standard apple varieties 
to produce hardy, early-ripening hybrids capable of withstanding 
severe weather conditions. In general, crabapples resemble apples in 
flowers and foliage but their fruit is much smaller and usually 
acidulous in flavour. 


Crabapples are a minor crop in Canada. In 1971-/4, they had 
an annual average farm value of about $50,000. They are used mainly 
in prepared foods such as jelly. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


Apples and crabapples need a dormant period for proper 
development and fruit production, and hence thrive in regions from 
30° to 60° latitude north and south. Topography is generally more 
important than soil in the selection of orchard sites. Trees will 
grow on well-drained soils of several types but, since spring frosts 
during or after bloom may destroy flowers or young fruit, a site high 
enough to permit cold air to settle below rather than in the orchard 
is desirable.» Rolling hilltops,or, hillsides are ideal. 
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In Canada, the main growing regions are in British Columbia - 
particularly the Okanagan Valley - much of Ontario, southern Quebec, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Crabapples are grown commercially 
mainly in British Columbia. 


It takes about. six to eight years %berore =theretarerzappreci— 
able yields from most new apple trees. Maximum bearing occurs in 
about the 12th year and may last for’ 15° years*or*more. VFinirecent 
years, some varieties have been planted on rootstocks that control 
tree size. These are known as dwarfing stocks and they permit higher 
density plantings and earlier production. They are also said to 
produce better quality fruit than normal trees. Spraying and harvest- 
ing are easier and the tree receives more sunlight thus yielding 
better-coloured fruit. On the negative side, dwarfing stocks cannot 
withstand extreme cold. 


During early growing years, apple trees must be carefully 
pruned so that main branches will be well distributed along and 
around the trunk and be strong enough to bear a heavy fruit load. 
During production years, trimming is necessary to permit light to 
reach all the fruit and to facilitate spraying which is necessary to 
give protection from insects and diseases. 


Harvesting time depends on the variety and the use of the 
fruit. In Canada, picking begins in August and lasts until early 
November. Apples are harvested by hand into containers such as drop- 
bottom canvas picking bags or metal buckets. Ladders, and sometimes 
hydraulic lifts, are used to reach fruit on the top branches. After 
picking, the apples are delivered to a central location where they are 
washed, sized, sorted and packed into containers. In some operations, 
the fruit is individually wrapped. 


A large percentage of the crop, about two-thirds in 1971-74, 
is sold for fresh consumption; the rest for processing. When sold to 
the fresh market, apples are often packed in consumer-sized units at 
the shipping point, but a considerable quantity is also packed at 
wholesale and retail outlets. Consumer packs may be baskets, trans- 
parent film bags, or filmboard or cardboard trays overwrapped with 
film. Bagging is done by machines that automatically fill the bags 
to the proper weight. 


Many growers and packers, who are often large producers 
themselves, operating in partnership or, in some cases, as producer 
co-operatives, cold store all apples within a few hours of harvesting. 
Cold storage may use ordinary air or a controlled atmosphere, where 
not only temperature but also the chemical make-up of the atmosphere 
is controlled. A uniform temperature must be maintained for good 
results. For most varieties, 1 €"to.0"G*ares07toeo0iperscentere ative 
humidity is recommended. 


Apples for storage must be harvested at the proper stage of 
maturity and must be handled carefully at all times to avoid bruising. 
Under ideal conditions, they can be stored from one season to the 
next. In Canada, domestic supplies are available year round (see 
Appendix Table 4). 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


(1) According to the 1961 Census there were 4.8 million apple 
trees in Canada or an average of 278 trees for each of the 17,282 
farms reporting apple production. The 1971 Census reported 6.7 
million apple trees, an increase of 40 per cent, on 9,686 farms, for 
an average of 690 trees per farm. The average apple orchard increased 
substantially in size (Appendix Table 1). British Columbia experi- 
enced the greatest increase in the number of apple trees, followed by 
Ontario and Nova Scotia. The number of trees in Quebec and New 
Brunswick declined. The number of young trees increased sharply; in 
Poi 2 awe dongtrees, or 37.3 per cent ‘of the totaly were under 
bivesvyears Old.) compared with |i million or 21.9 per cent in 1961. 
Thus, during the intercensal period, Canadian orchards had become 
younger which would tend to suggest larger crops in ensuing years. 
However, much of the expansion in the number of young trees, as well 
as total trees, particularly in British Columbia, represented in- 
creased plantings of dwarf varieties, which yield less per tree. 


Total output per cyee?? declined from 245.6 pounds in 196l1- 
Go, to 205.6 pounds in 1971-74, or by 16.2 per cent (Appendix Table 2)". 
Only in Quebec did the yield per tree increase in 1971-74 compared to 
1961-65. The largest absolute and relative change during the period 
under review occurred. in British Columbia where yields fell by more 
than one-third from 310.2 pounds in 1961-65 to 180.8 pounds in 1971- 
74. Yields varied greatly by province, and in 1971-74 ranged from 
173.2 pounds in Nova Scotia to 259.6 pounds in Quebec. 


A significant factor in the yield per tree is its age and 
whether it is a dwarf tree or a standard apple tree; dwarf trees, when 
mature, produce less. The decline in average output per tree in the 
Maritimes and British Columbia probably reflects an increasing propor- 
tion of dwarf apple trees. However, there are a substantially greater 
number of the smaller trees per acre, which explains that, in 1971, 
British Columbia had 123 trees per acre as against 62, 58, and 52 for 
the Atlantic region, Ontario, and Quebec respectively. On a per acre 
basis, it is evident that growers in British Columbia and Quebec had a 
much higher average yield during 1971-74, with 11,522 and 10,460 
pounds respectively, than Maritime and Ontario growers with 8,187 and 
7,6), pounds. 


(1) This number includes crabapple trees; the number is, however, 
believed to be small. 

(2) Yields were obtained by dividing the average volume of production 
for the periods 1961-65 and 1971-74 by the number of trees 
reported to be five years and over in 1961 and 1971, respectively. 
Since standard size apple trees do not produce appreciable volumes 
of fruit before they are eight years old, the above yields per 
tree are somewhat understated. The extent of this understatement 
diminishes as the proportion of dwarf trees increases. 


Average annual production of apples and ereparnlecens 
decreased 6.2 per cent from 920.1 million pounds in 1961-65 to 863.1 
million pounds in 1971-74 (see Table la). Output dropped in the 
Maritimes and in British Columbia - 28.3 per cent and 12.8 per cent 
respectively - while it rose slightly in Ontario and Quebec. In 19/1- 
74, Ontario, British Columbia and Quebec each produced an annual 
average of about 250 million pounds of apples, or each about 29 per 
cent of the Canadian total. The remaining 13 per cent came from the 
Maritimes. 


Average annual farm values rose by 58.3 per cent to $45.9 
million in 1971-74 from $29.0 million in 1961-65. Since average 
annual production of apples and crabapples actually dropped during the 
period under review, the increase in farm value resulted entirely from 
higher farm-gate prices. The average annual farm value of apples rose 
to 5.3 cents per pound in 1971-74 from 3.2 cents in 1961-65. Region- 
ally, annual farm values per pound in 1971-74 ranged from 6.1 cents in 
Ontario to 4.2 cents in the Maritimes. 


Both the volume and the proportion of the Canadian apple 
crop going to the fresh market has dropped during the period under 
study. During 1961-65, Canadian apple growers produced 626 million 
pounds, or 68 per cent, for the fresh market, but only 554 million 
pounds or 64 per cent in 1971-74 (Tables la and 1b). The proportion 
sold for processing has risen correspondingly, though the volume has 
remained about the same at an annual average of 310 million pounds. 
All regions except the Maritimes sell a larger share of their total 
output for fresh consumption than for processing. In 1971-74, three- 
quarters of British Columbia apple crop was sold on the fresh market. 
In Quebec and Ontario, 65 and 59 per cent, on average, went to the fresh 
market, a proportion which has declined for both provinces. In the 
Maritimes, 49 per cent of the apple crop was marketed fresh; the 
proportion sold fresh has, however, increased. 


Growers generally receive much more for apples sold on the 
fresh market than for processing apples; the average unit farm value 
has always been at least twice as high. This difference was particu- 
larly marked in British Columbia where fresh market values during 
1971-74 averaged 7.1 cents per pound or six times the level of those 
sold for processing (see Tables lb and lc). 


Lower farm-gate prices for apples sold for processing in 
part reflect lower production costs. Packaging and container costs 
are negligible for processing apples, and marketable output is greater 
due to lower culling losses. The difference in grower returns between 
the two uses in British Columbia is, however, much greater than could 
be explained by production cost only. In that province the marketing 
of apples is regulated by a single agency for both the fresh market 
and for processing. Under such a centralized marketing system process-— 
ing is considered to be an extension of the fresh market, and the 
prime concern would appear to be to maximize fresh market sales and 
prices. The return to the grower for processing apples is thus 
determined by other considerations than their cost of production. 


(1) Commercial production of crabapples is small. Available data for 
1961-65 and 1971-74, which are limited to British Columbia only, 
indicate that production was about one-fifth of 1 per cent of 
Canadian and about one-half of 1 per cent of British Columbia's 
apple production. 
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Table lc: Apples: Sold for Processing, Production, Farm 
Value and Farm Value per Pound, by 
Province, 1966-1974 


% Change 
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As shown in Table la, the average unit farm value of 
apples has increased substantially, from an average of 3.2 cents in 
1961-65 to 5.3 cents per pound during 1971-/4. | The return, tovthe 
growers appears to have risen somewhat more for processing apples 
than for apples sold to the fresh market. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Table 2 shows that the total supply of apples and crab- 
apples averaged 1,006.6 million pounds in 1961-65 compared with 
991.3 million pounds in 1971-74. Domestic production, as noted 
earlier, averaged 920.1 million pounds in 1961-65 but declined by 
6.2 per cent to 863.1 million pounds in 1971-74. On the other hand, 
imports, including the fresh equivalent weight of processed imports, 
rose by 48.3 per cent from an annual average of 86.5 million pounds 
in 1961-65 to 128.2 million pounds in 1971-74. As a result of the 
rise in imports relative to domestic production, imports equalled 
14.9 per cent of domestic production in 1971-74 compared with 9.4 
per cent in 1961-65. In 1974—-/5, foreien erowers sold -appiles in 
Canada equivalent to nearly 20 per cent of Canadian production. 


The expansion in imports has been entirely in fresh apples; 
processed imports have actually declined. A rapidly expanding but 
small volume of fresh apples was imported by Canadian processors; 
the bulk, however, was for the fresh market. 


The proportion of apples going to the fresh market and for 
processing has remained virtually the same during the review period 
at /0 per cent and. 30 per Cent respectively. Data fom crabepples 
indicate that about 55 per cent of production went to the fresh 
market in 1961-65 and 1971-74, (1) 


(1) B.C. Department of Agriculture. 
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Most apples for the fresh market are supplied by Canadian 
growers though the proportion and quantity have been declining in 
recent years. In 1971-74, 85.8 per cent of total fresh market supply 
came from domestic production compared with 92.6 per cent in 1961-65. 
The proportion of all apples processed in Canada supplied by Canadian 
growers has also declined, from 99.0 per cent in 1961-65 to 95.0 per 
cent in 1971-74, but clearly Canadian growers supply the bulk of 
these requirements. 


Canadian exports of apples and crabapples declined during 
the review period but continued to account for a substantial share of 
production. Exports dropped from an annual average of 153.7 million 
pounds) i1ni1961—-65) to, 121.6 million pounds, in 1971-74, or from 16.7 per 
cent of production to 14.1 per cent respectively. 


Fresh exports amounted to 134.3 million pounds in 1961-65, 
or 87.4 per cent of total exports, fresh and processed. This compares 
Withe lOc mc titonepounds «in 1971-74, or 83.7 per icent of total exports. 
Exports in processed form rose slightly from 19.4 million pounds in 
H6l-65eto 19. Similiion pounds an, 1971-74. . Exports of canned applies 
dropped by about 46 per cent while exports of processed juice concen- 
trates more than doubled. 


Total domestic consumption rose from an annual average of 
625. 5.mihlion pounds im 1961-65 to 864.4 million pounds in 19/1-74. 
The proportion consumed in fresh and processed form remained virtually 
the same. Fresh market consumption rose from 557.4 million pounds in 
1961-65 to 592.0 million pounds in 1971-74 and accounted for a little 
more than two-thirds of all apples consumed in Canada in both periods. 
imports Salmostydoubled from 5)..5 million pounds in, 1961-65 to 98.2 
tiidtitonspounds inwl9/1—/4.. .Asea,result,.the proportion of the fresh 
market supplied by domestic apples declined from 90.8 per cent in 
1961-65. tesd344 per centrin 1971-74. 


Domestic apples for fresh market consumption are available 


throughout the year (see Appendix Table 4). Shipments are heaviest 
between September and March, and peak in October when both fall and 
winter varieties are available. Refrigeration, in particular 


controlled-atmosphere storage, makes it possible to extend the 
marketing period for domestic fresh apples. While a large volume 
moves directly from the farm to the fresh market and to processors, 
it appears that more than halt the crop.is stored for subsequent 
marketing (see Appendix Table 13). 


Canada imports fresh market apples throughout the year, as 
indicated by unload information for the 12 principal markets. Such 
imports are smallest, in volume and as a proportion of domestic fresh 
consumption, during the peak production-marketing months of September 
to March when Canadian growers supply close to 85 per cent or more of 
domestic requirements. During the 1971-74 October-February period, 
they held more than 90 per cent of the market. Canadian growers have, 
however, lost ground to fresh market imports in all months of the year 
during the period under review. Import penetration has increased most 
during the shoulder months at the beginning and the end of the crop 
year (see Appendix Table 5). 
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IMPORTS 


Imports of fresh apples and crabapples rose from an annual 
average of 61.2 million pounds ene eee to 109.5 million pounds in 
1971-75 (see Appendix Table 6). About 83 per cent of imports in 
1971-75 arrived from the United States; most of the remainder came 
from New Zealand and South Africa. About 64 per cent of the fresh 
apple imports during 1971-75 arrived between April and September, 
toward the end of the Canadian marketing season and before the peak of 
the new crop season. 


Washington has been the main U.S. source of fresh apple and 
crabapple imports (see Appendix Table 9). In 1974, that state supplied 
68.2 per cent of the U.S. fresh apples and crabapples imported into 
Canada. Washington was the main supplier of imported apples in each 
tariff region. Michigan ranked second in the western region and New 
York in the central region. 


In 1975, Ontario and Quebec were the largest importers with 
44.5 million pounds and 39.4 million pounds respectively, and combined 
accounted for 56.7 per cent of all fresh apple and crabapple imports 
(see Appendix Table 7). The western region, with British Columbia 
accounting for 36 million of the regional total of 50 miljlion pounds, 
imported 33./ per cent and the Atlantic Teéegione9 76) perrcene. 


EXPORTS 


Between 1966-70 and 1971-75, annual average exports of 
apples and crabapples declined by 26.9 per cent from 132.7 million 
pounds to 97.0 million pounds. As a result of the changes in imports 
and exports of fresh apples, the trade surplus of 71.5 million pounds 
per calendar year during 1966-/0 turned into a deficit of 12.5 million 
pounds during 1971-75. The United States has always been an important 
market and its relative importance increased during the period under 
review. During 1966-70, an average of 72.5 million pounds of fresh 
apples, or 54.6 per cent of total exports, went to Chae Country. oy 
1971-75, the United States accounted for 72.5 per cent of all apple 
exports, even though the actual volume dropped to an average of 70.4 
million pounds. 


The U.K. market for Canadian apples has declined drastically. 
In 1966-70, the United Kingdom took 34.1 million pounds of apples or 
25./ per cent of all Canadian fresh apple exports. By 1971-75, the 
quantity had fallen to 7.7 million pounds, or 8.0 per cent of exports. 
The decline in Canadian exports to the United Kingdom is directly 
related to its entry into: the EEG "on January)? 1973.) Sheuelysaecer 
entry, it imposed compensatory taxes on apples to protect its growers 
during the transitional period. In 1974 Canadian apples, which had 
previously entered the United Kingdom free of duty, became dutiable at 
rates that will increase yearly as the United Kingdom's Customs 
Tariff is assimilated in the Common Market External Tariff. In 
addition, freight rates have increased rather sharply in recent years 
and this has further reduced the competitiveness of Canadian exports 
in that market; 


(1) The data relate to calendar years and are different from the 
figures for imports in Table 2 and Appendix Table 5 which are 
on a crop year basis. 
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Most apple exports occur in the six-month period immediately 
following harvesting. During 1971-75, for example, almost 80 per cent 
of all fresh exports were shipped from October to March (see Appendix 
Table 11). 


In recent years, about 55 per cent of Canadian apple exports 
have come from British Columbia, mostly for fresh market consumption 
in the United States. Quebec and Ontario together exported close to a 
third of the Canadian total, reportedly equally divided between fresh 
market and processing apples. 


PRICES 


Farm-gate prices of apples rose substantially during the 
period under study. The average unit farm value for all apples, 
including those for the fresh market and for processing, was 3.2 cents 
during 1961-65 and 5.3 cents during 1971-75. During the latter period 
fresh market apples averaged 6.7 cents per pound, ranging from 7.7 
CeNeS in=Untario “to 5.5 Cents an Nova’ Scotia* 


Growers' prices have not increased continuously. Year-to- 
year fluctuations in the upward trend have occurred reflecting changes 
in supply-demand conditions. For instance, the poor crop in eastern 
Canada resulted in a sharp rise in grower returns in 1973-74, and was 
followed by a substantial decline in the ensuing year as production 
returned to normal levels. 


The average unit farm values referred to above are a com- 
posite of many species, the most important of which are the McIntosh and 
Red Delicious. Separate farm-gate returns for these, and other, 
varieties were unavailable. It can, however, be assumed, with reason, 
that the price to the grower has increased for all varieties during 
the period under review, for some more so than for others. As could 
be expected, prices differ from one variety to another, for instance, 
Red Delicious are usually higher priced at the farm than McIntosh. 
This would appear to be substantiated by weekly wholesale-to-retail 
price quotations in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg in 1974 
which were higher for Red Delicious than McIntosh (Appendix Tables 
14a-14c). 


Apple prices, which appear to be lowest at harvesting time, 
tend to rise subsequently as storage supplies are being depleted. 
Wholesale-to-retail prices of apples in 1974 were the highest in 
Ontario, followed by British Columbia, Quebec and Nova Scotia. 
Locally grown Red Delicious, not stored in atmosphere-controlled 
Storage,. banced during the early part of 19/4 from-18.5.to 19.6 cents 
per pound in Toronto, frome 17.3 to 18.5 cents in Vancouver, and were 
moOloOscents anvialitax: 


Wholesale-to-retail prices of Red Delicious produced in 
British Columbia, the main growing area for this variety, increase as 
one moves east; during the week ending January 25, 1974 they were 17.4 
cents per pound in Vancouver, 17.5 in Winnipeg, 19.4 in Montreal and 
20-8 in Halifax... Transportation costs obviously raise the cost of 
British Columbia Delicious the further east they are marketed. 
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McIntosh apples produced in British Columbia and marketed in Winnipeg 
and Toronto show the same pattern. There were no price quotations 
for British Columbia McIntosh on the Montreal and Halifax markets in 
1974; apparently they could not compete with the local product. 


Generally speaking, wholesale-to-retail prices for domestic 
and imported apples were about the same. Red Delicious apples pro- 
duced in Washington are sold across Canada, primarily in competition 
with the British Columbia product. On the Toronto and Montreal 
markets, Washington apples would, in fact, appear to be available 
practically year round; only during August and the first weeks of 
September would offerings of Red Delicious from that state appear to 
be unavailable, and then those markets are supplied by North Carolina. 
On the Winnipeg and Vancouver markets, Red Delicious from Washington, 
supplemented by some supplies during August-September from California, 
appear to be offered in quantity beginning toward the end of the 
marketing season for the British Columbia crop and until about the 
end of December. Wholesale prices of the imported product in eastern 
markets are similar to those for Red Delicious from British Columbia, 
although both are higher than the Ontario product. In western Canada, 
wholesale prices of the imported and domestic product tended to match 
each other as well, when both were available, except toward the end 
of the crop year when the U.S. product was at a premium. 


With respect to McIntosh apples, grown principally in 
eastern Canada, it would appear that domestic growers encounter much 
less competition from imports of this variety, as indicated by the 
absence of in-season price quotations for the imported product on 
eastern markets. However, the Winnipeg market, McIntosh apples from 
Michigan were offered during 1974 for several months, in competition 
with the British Columbia product, at advantageous prices. 


Table 4a below presents information on the average landed 
cost of Red Delicious imports at Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver. More detailed information can be found in Appendix 
Tables 15a and 15b. In 1974, freight, brokerage and associated 
costs varied depending on the market and its distance from the source 
of the imports. Such costs were, not surprisingly, smallest with 
respect to imports from Washington into Vancouver, 1.9 to 2.8 cents 
per pound. It is evident that growers in the Okanagan who are about 
equidistant from Vancouver must compete with U.S. growers on equal 
terms in that city and, as well, in other Canadian markets. Eastern 
producers of Red Delicious realize substantial protection with respect 
to transportation versus growers in Washington as well as those in 
British Columbia. McIntosh producers in eastern Canada would have a 
similar advantage relative to western producers, but this barrier 
would be much less with respect to Michigan suppliers. 


Table 3: The Landed Cost of Imported Apples, Red Delicious, 
in Toronto and Vancouver, 1973 and 1974 


Cost Freight; Total 
tf. 0%} Die Brokerage, etc. Duty Landed Cost 
“range din -¢. pen alba 
Toronto 1973 i2.1—21.0 ae Oe) Free 15.7-24.5 
1974 13.8-20.3 4.0-4.3 Free 18.1-24.3 
Vancouver 1974 11.0-19.2 1.9-2.8 Free 127°.9—22.0 


Source: Appendix Tables 15a and 15b. 
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CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


U.S. production of apples in 1971-74 averaged 6.2 billion 
pounds compared with 5.9 billion pounds in 1966-70 (see Appendix 
Table 16a). Thus, while Canadian production declined by 6 per cent, 
U.S. output increased by about that much; its share of North American 
production rose while Canada's share diminished. During 1971-74, the 
U.S. apple production was about seven times larger than that of 
Canada. It is noticeable that the State of Washington has substantially 
increased its importance as a producer since 1971. About 25 per cent 
of production in 1971-74 was located in Washington, 13 per cent in New 
Torveand LO per cent “in Michigan, 


U.S. fresh apple exports to Canada, an average of 90.6 
million pounds during 1971-75, comprise less than 3 per cent of its 
production of fresh market apples, but 15 per cent of the Canadian 
fresh market. On the other hand, Canadian exports to that country, 
70 million pounds annually during 1971-75 represented about 12 per 
cent of domestic fresh market production, but only 2 per cent of U.S. 
production for that market. During this period, the United States 
had a surplus of trade in apples with Canada averaging 20 million 
pounds, the same margin by which trade between the two countries 
favoured Canada during 1966-70. 


Accurate and comparable data on production costs in Canada 
and the United States were not available to the Board. Average unit 
farm values, Table la and Appendix Table l6a, suggest that the 
Canadian grower receives less for fresh market apples than his U.S. 
counterpart; during 1971-74, fresh market apples averaged a farm 
value of 9.5 cents per pound in the United States as against 6.7 cents 
in Canada. However, it is believed that off-farm packaging costs are 
probably correspondingly higher in Canada, particularly in recent years, 
because of higher labour costs. Average unit farm values for apples 
sold for processing were also lower in Canada. Comparing the main 
growing regions in each country the differences at the farm level are 
Gtwtne Same vorder s(lable.4). 


Table 4: Apples: Average Unit Farm Values, United States and 
Canada and Main Growing Areas, Annual 


Average 1971-74 


Total Sold. tor the Soldriror 
Production Fresh Market Processing 
¢ per lb. ¢ per lb. e- per 1b. 
Canada SiS: 6,7 245 
Ontario ie 6, 1 fd &.0 
British Columbia Ke | Teil Le 
Quebec AG 5% 6 ony 
United States Tops 9.5 Ged 
Washington 85.2 phage! CHS) 
New York One LOs7 4.2 
Michigan ore) 8.4 4.5 


(a) Includes crabapples. 


Source: Tables la, 1b, 1c; and Appendix Tables l6a, 16b, and 1l6c. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh apples and crabapples entering Canada, for fresh 
market consumption or for processing, are currently dutiabie under 
tariff item 9300-1, as follows: 


Bees M.F.N. Gen. 
Apples, fresh in their natural state, 
the weight of the packages to be 
included in the weight for duty ... 
BPO Pie EME wk ae a OC per pound Free Free epee 


This item is bound under GATT and has existed in its present 
form since 1969. The reductions since 1930 in the rates of duties on 
apples under the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff are shown in 
Table 5, which includes only those changes, by Statute or Trade Agree- 
ment, which affected applicable rates of duties. The rates shown in 
the table are per cent ad valorem or cents per pound. 


tablev ot, Apples: ..larit Puecorysoince 1930 


Effective | (a5 
Date Dietce M.F.N. Gen. 
1930,, May Z 
Statutory Change ree Pon Dc. 20 oe 
1948," January? 1 
GATT eee, 
or 2 Gt. 
LODO ed unee (a) 
Statutory Change Free Free 2 perc. 
One ete 
L9SL, Jame <6 (£) 
GATT Free 
ots (acts 
OUGS J he ey soe oe il a 
Statutory Change Free a one ZORD sts 
1968, January 1 
Statutory Change ‘8) Free Oe) ac ae lees 
1969, January 1 
Statutory Change Free Oe eb. WOaKeth le 
1969, June 4 
Statutory Change Free Free Lote 


(a) Applicable to imports: from: thevUnited States UntiliDec 1.51935. 

(b) Under the New Zealand Trade Agreement, in effect since May 24, 
1932, free entry is bound for apples from that country; under the 
South African Trade Agreement, in effect since June 30, 1933, 
free entry is bound for apples from that country for the period 
April 1-June 30. 

Cey Net. less? than 3/5, ct. 

(d) Free, May 20-July 12; dutiable balance of year. 

(e) Not applied until 1950. 

(f) Free, May 20-July 31; dutiable balance of year. 

(g) As a result of the Kennedy Round. 


Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 
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U.S. imports of fresh apples from Canada enter under item 
146.10 and are free of duty. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed that no 
change be made in the existing rates of duty applicable to apples 
and crabapples. The Australian Apple and Pear Board, the Northwest 
Horticultural Council of Yakima, Washington, and the Canadian Fruit 
Wholesalers’ Association all urged the retention of free entry. 


CONCLUSIONS 


During the period under review Canadian growers have lost 
ground in the domestic market as well as in foreign markets. 
Canadian imports of apples have increased and Canadian exports and 
production have declined. Imports expanded their share of the 
fresh market from 9.2 per cent in 1961-65 to 16.6 per cent in 1971- 
74. Over the same timeframe Canadian exports of fresh apples 
diminished from 14.6 per cent of production to 11.8 per cent. 
Canadian output, comparing the annual average for 1971-74 with that 
of 1961-65, dropped by some 6 per cent. 


The deterioration of Canada's trading position, evidenced 
in these statistics, was of considerable concern to the Board. The 
growth in imports, particularly in recent years, accompanied by a 
significant downward slide in exports, indicates substantial 
erosion of the competitive position of the Canadian industry, 
particularly in view of the import penetration that has taken place 
during the marketing period for Canadian apples. In fact the 
percentage of domestic production currently imported exceeds the 
proportion exported by a considerable margin. 


While drawing attention to these unfavourable develop- 
ments, the Board was reluctant, for several reasons, to move toward 
Mi prolectionist stance for this sector at this time.» It-as clear; 
for example, that much of the slippage in exports is attributable 
to the entry of the United Kingdom into the Common Market and not 
to a loss of competitive strength on Canada's part per se. Ex- 
ports to the important U.S. market have been much better sustained, 
as have exports to other markets. I't is also evident that much of 
the acceleration in imports occurred after 19/2. During this 
period production costs for Canadian growers, reflecting general 
inflationary pressures, rose more rapidly than those of their 
competitors, particularly in the United States. This development 
was aggravated by the increasing value of the Canadian dollar, a 
trend which has been reversed in recent months. The sharpened 
deterioration in the market position of Canadian apple growers over 
the last several years may therefore have been a temporary phenomenon. 
The Board also notes that entry into the United States, by far 
Canada's most important export market, is free of duty. 
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There is clearly need for continuing close scrutiny of 
ongoing developments in this industry and its markets in view of 
its eroded position in world trade. For example, freight charges 
levied on provincial shipments in Canada, as against freight on 
fruits imported from the United States shipped similar distances, 
are of obvious concern. Similarly, the loss of certain markets in 
central Canada may indicate inadequate marketing and distribution 
practices. Nevertheless, in view of its still basically strong 
position in Canadian markets, and the continuing export orientation 
of a major sector of the industry, the Board concludes that tariff 
protection for the apple growing industry is not warranted at this 
time. The Board therefore recommends that the present tariff 
provision for free entry be maintained. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that the present tariff provision 
for apples be relocated, without change in the rates of duty, under 
the general headine for fresh fruits in their natural state. 


Appendix Table 1 
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22 
Appendix Table 2 
Apples: Yield per Tree, by Province 1961-65 and 1971-74 


% Change 
1961 to 
1961 1971 1971 
- Number of Trees” - 
Nf id: 23 40 -92.4 
Bye: E210 3,446 -52.2 
Nis 524,604 542,449 + 3.4 
Neb 1.074026 74,060 -30.8 
Que. 1,079,006 950),.835 -11.9 
Ont. 1,077,964 e735 25456 +14.3 
Man. Vey Zo 36020 -73.8 
Sask. 8,838 2,659 -69.9 
Alta rq) 8,609 } G25 -28.9 
B...G: (b) 920,735 Lio lag2o4 +49.7 
Canada 3 Abs 038 419355304 +11.9 
- Production, '000 ese - 
Nfld. ~ - - 
Poi ee - - - 
NS: 128,898 934.97 5 =27 1 
N.B. ZAI yee fees vs -35.6 
Que. Pie Wags pal 249.005 + (OZ 
Ont. 2515694 259,376 + 3.1 
Man. - - - 
Sask - _ ~ 
Se ay - - - 
Bice (b) 285,628 249 133 -12.8 
Canada 920,119 863,094 - 6.2 
~ Yield per Tree, 1b 6 

Nfld. _ - - 
Led a - - ~ 
N.S. 245.7 1 Bee -29.5 
Na, Ba 199.7 POR. - 7.0 
Que. Pie PS 259.6 +20.5 
Ont. 23300 OD 210R5 - 9.9 
Man. = - - 
Sask. - | - ~ 
or - - - 
Dire (b) SO 2 180.8 -41.7 
Canada 245.6 205-00 -16.2 


(a) Number of trees five years and over. 

(b) Includes data for Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
(c) Production, average, 1961-65 and 1971-74. 

(d) Includes crabapples. 


Source: Statispics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 4 


Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh 


Apples and Crabapples: 
Shipments, (a) Crop Years, 1966-70 to 


1974-75 
Average Average 
1966-70 1971-74 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 
- thousand pounds - 

July Lolo 9,832 15,788 L667 5,810 6,062 
Aug. 20,028 20,162 205 774 20,709 PAVERS YG) 18,186 
Sept. a7, 092 56,400 61,820 48,564 Sie ene 61,744 
Oct 70,024 FOSGUG OF e215 33,085 75,014 O5,Lou 
Nov. 48,876 ee ES rey DO g4h2 45,204 ays ye ek 55,209 
Dec. 45,404 47,854 555.922 35402 45, 4. 54,840 
Jats 42,696 Din 38,710 42.5024 Dasooe 72,914 
Feb. 46,168 50,029 Ue ae) Sos 920 5775093 62,586 
Mar. 43,669 48,101 56,001 i a a) Me ea 49,339 
Apr. gO php 38, G0. 30,456 LOS) 655) 45,399 45,466 
May 31,300 32,002 2,739 26,078 43,600 Doe 1 oe 
June LO O22 15354 LO 019 125998 14,345 5, O4L 
Total 482,298 493,793 496,025 403,689 514,147 Eleatye gas) 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market. 


Source: Derived from Agriculture Canada and Statistics Canada data. 


Appendix Table 5 


Estimated Distribution of Fresh Market 
Consumption, Crop Years, 1961-65 to 


Apples and Crabapples: 


1971-74 
Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 
Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 
~Z of Con- % of Con- Produc- From Consump- % of Con- 
sumption sumption tion ' Imports tion sumption 
- per cent - - thousand pounds - per cent 
July Bier ¥ 2604 9,032 dig tO 1p 542 44.0 
Aug. Ore dee 205062 13054 ZG5,01L6 28.0 
Sept. Gd 10.4 56,400 10,960 67,360 Lée-3 
Oct. ie 1 Cia? 70,616 7,196 li. Le Oe2 
Nov 4.9 4.6 D350 43622 EVE REE, Ore 
Dec 4.4 1.0 47,854 RY fae 50,607 Die & 
J all. Bel) 4.9 SLO 35 30/ 54,377 Seth 
Feb. One on I 50,029 Deo Jon 202 ee 
Mar. 1A Se 48,101 74243 55,344 en 
Apr. L224 A Fa Sa | 38,071 9,548 47,619 PAG yea 
May 20% a Pam es Se S502 Ate 7 25 47,027 Se RERS | 
June 24.4 35.4 15,541 Ty 023 32,564 Pa 
Total 2 I Loa 493,793 085234 5928027 1636 


source: Derived from Agriculture Canada and Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 6 


Apples and Crabapples: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


1966 
ibeed 
1968 
1962 
1970 


Average 
1966-70 


oy 
Jer] aes 
LOK 
1974 
Lo70 


Average 
bof 15 


Source: 


New 


Zealand 


Australia 


- thousand pounds - 


Og097 
4,087 
S070 
B20 
o,920 


33862 


4,584 
7s teak 
gee 
TESS) 
LZ ood 


Republic 

United of South 

States Arrica 
DOF2I2 ta 
S954) 2,069 
“1,320 4,099 
E5292 9,616 
76,690 75050 
50,602 4.795 
63,643 9,386 
jp vega 4,456 
POLT OF O4i2 
LP32550 Sooke 
1255.770 ar Ae | 
90,598 Poor 


Statistics Canada. 


Geo 


Ps) 
743 
459 


oo) 
3,260 


dees) 


4,443 


19 


Others 


Lota. 


54,690 
46,441 
DUG cle 
61,844 
92,384 


Gl. cao 
Oz 5176 


oi J00 
93,816 


136,178 
148,014 


109,548 


Appendix Table 7 


Apples and Crabapples: Imports by Province and) Reelon, 1966-1975 


Atlantic Region 


Ned. 
| sae a Oe 
Neos 
N.B. 


Central Region 


Que. 
Ont. 


Western Region 


Canada 


Source: 


Average 
1966-70 


2,407 
jE PSS 
174 
509 
489 


31,746 
165318 
Lo O27 


27,082 
6,138 

p79 
REA NES 
165306 


bly 235 


Statistics Canada. 


ieee 


2,841 
Poa 
165 
281 
1,164 


G35 300 
26, 056 
TESS yer 


33,955 
7eie 
i740 
1,941 

23,149 


62,176 


Ug72 


Eo 


thousand pounds 


5,569 
1,397 

167 
2,216 
1,789 


405950 
rae eh 
205596 


40,030 
bo 7 
25020 
a5213 

26,660 


87,555 


4,633 
554 
89 
Dee se 
1,439 


5G, LoL 
24,059 
32,102 


aoe 0L2 
By, 0L9 
1,828 
2,096 
Zglau 


93,816 


1974 


Ogio 
299 
264 

4,665 
5,692 


65,795 
B350G3 
52,904 


S952 2 
5,046 
25003 
2,304 

29,618 


£36,178 


LOT 


14,203 
129 
406 

Detar 
8723 


oye ge Ee) 
Geiss: 
44,533 


49,895 
73099 
3,200 
PAS | 

35,670 


148,014 
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Appendix Table 8 


Apples and Crabapples: Imports by Month, Crop Years, 
1966-70 to 1975-76 


Average Average . 
1966-70 h 1971-75 h 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 


ee ||| center 


- thousand pounds - 


July 5,320 eS) OZ 7.8 7,343 85929 © eL0 oO Gamera 
Aug 2,500 4.0 G5.150 Ded (preete dl 5,514 Oy og2 pice 
Sept 5,695 ere &,998 (ES) 8,190 6,304 105615) > Bees 
Oct 6,816 9 $110.6 = GELOl074 Or 7 e202 5 LO Tey 12942 eo 
Nov D5 HLS 8.9 On LOO a 2, 55450 mel 0, 6668" 1777232 See) 
Dec 3yeL 5.4 6,168 one 2,998 6,205 ieee a 50 6,066 
Jan 2,341 3.6 4,506 See 2,746 3 ye ey Oye a pyelee) 
Feb 3,284 Sisnl 5,800 Se) 2,062 LoL 9,006 Oye? 
Mar SPs. a8 hs Oko Gay, 4,382 5, 19S tbo es iexs 
Apr A oe 720 O02) 7) SoM Da9oe" 5 Od Le eer ooe 
May epee de ES. 16,618 Laz 14, 6990 Sela 113 Bo. 53 selon 
June TT VOGL aa Lea eee ee 21.0 2 13,622 28,886 231 GF 329429 


Total 64,45> 81005075 246,978 100.0 80,297 “119. 464~ 1625/0) 59-004 
Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 9 


Apples: Percentage Distribution of Imports to Fresh Market from 


United States, by State of Oripingubyikes ion el072-74 


Wash. Mich: Calif. N.Y. Cthers Total 
1972 - percent - 
Maritime Region 46.5 = ee Beno Ns oat | 100.0 
Central Region 62.8 On2 = C2) 204.9 100.0 
Western Region 56.3 1820 Gia] So . 8.4 100.0 
Canada 60.3 ee Eins sea Ue Pees) 100.0 
1973 
Maritime Region 70% 2 - 4.5 = Pa 100.0 
Central Region 76.4 2:6 * ag | 16.9 100.0 
Western Region i Oe iba 369 4 Deo 100.0 
Canada 16.2 eine LG 4.5 Pis6 100.0 
1974 
Maritime Region 10.0 - PAA SRS Ziel 100.0 
Central Region 67.9 Dea te OeZ 10.9 18..6 100.0 
Western Region 68.8 We are 730 ae 5.0 LOOS0 
Canada 68.2 6.8 2.6 ds Lipo 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 10 


Apples and Crabapples: Exports by Country of Destination, 1966-1975 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 
1966-70 


beak 
9 2 
das Whe 
1974 
oS 


Average 
LOT 


Source: 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oot. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


Total 


Source: 


United 


States 


30,944 
74,599 
104,305 
86,534 
65:,,.974 


ig WL: 


PITS 
tL 6 
785.985 
58,5687 
60,037 


70,386 


Average 
1966-70 


1,068 
1,194 
Tada 
DONO ay, 
6.50 
deel ome 
245130 
LOSI 
157050 
95070 
75990 


eee. 


ls HU Rey hae 


United 


Kingdom 


50,204 
47,489 
32, 342 
233450 
16,867 


34,070 


Shi ons) 
Ge963 
145907 
ot. 
3,041 


13738 


Statistucs, Canada. 


Average 
Oy iD 


1936 
944 
24076 
£0,005 
13,394 
145210 
15,948 
11,649 
8,898 
6,662 
6,033 


3,089 


95,664 


Sratistrcs Canada. 


Apples and Crabapples: 


Norway 


Hong 
Kong 


thousand pounds 


SSRIS) 
2,498 
SST esse. 
1 OG: 
2 UT 


4,240 
25000 
3, LL4 


Loz) 
389 


1,482 


Exports by Month, Crop Years, 
1966-70 to 1975-76 


72-735 


thousand pounds 


2,009 
170 

Pa SOL 
14,074 
227,000 
LUIS 
ENS Th 
13,864 
Galo 
LO coe 
ie 2ou 


2,814 


120,427 


1,642 
1,835 
2,583 
Beo2d 
6,865 


33009 


4.376 
6,886 
6,932 
Oo 
8,338 


TAP see 


EoieH te 


026 
909 
4,145 
3027 
LG; 890 
16,811 
11,026 
8,343 
TES ese, 
3,818 
Oe iat 
25200 


985.153 


Others 


ee ap 8) 
26 ,c00 
Eo Lae 
OS 5 10) 
L24oGo 


Bape s he! 


73653 
rene tial 
ta,4s3 
65424 
15,625 


10,169 


1974-75 


Total 


117 Go2 
154,679 
Sy od. 
£29,061 
104,148 


132,739 


102,427 
100,236 
118,482 
VilesaO 
BOs eck 


OT wou: 


Appendix Table 11 


Le75=76 


3,168 
618 
77? 
5,778 
6,946 
19,196 
21,592 
12073 
6,481 
6,887 
4675 


55441 


95,626 


Atlantic Region 


N.S. 
Pots 
N.B. 


Central Region 


Que. 
Ont. 


Western Region 


Canada 


Source: 


les 


56,621 
32,344 
EEG 
36,493 
10,162 


26,330 


19003236 


Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 12 
Apples and Crabapples: Exports by Province and Region, 1972-1975 


1974 


thousand pounds - 


7,885 
5,368 


2517 
43,699 


27,549 
TOeo0 


18,482 


1975 


29,401 
17,557 
11,844 


54,021 
434 
4524 
49,064 


86,221 


Zo 
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Apples (Red Delicious, Fancy): 


Ending 


Feb. 


Maire. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 
Sept. 


OGE: 


Nov. 


Dec. 


os 


(a) 
(b) 
(ce) 
(d) 


Sourc 


Quotations 
Quotations 
Quotations 
Loose - 38 


Appendix Table 14c 


Weekly Wholesale to Retail 
Prices at Winnipeg and 


Vancouver, 1974 


Winnipeg 


Bintae Wash. Bales 


oe 


=—"CCle, 42 00S. 0= 


- cents per pound - 


18.0 

La 

hwy 

17.5 

Pac: 

1755 

ies 

Dias 

17.5 

105 

kee 

179 

hye 

Wag 

16.7 

16.8 

18.2 

18.2 

19.6 

19.6 

19.673) 

21.565) 

23 603) 24 

22.0(2) 24 

23.22) 25 

23.2(5) 27 

24 Dat 26 

24.402) 28. 

24.4 28 
28. 
21 
20 
22 
21 

20s 20 

21.6 20 

alee 20 

20.5 19 

19.0 19 

19.0 18 

19.6 18 

192 18 

19.2 18 


for apples stored in 
for California. 

for Minnesota. 
pounds. 


e: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 15b 


Imported United States Apples (Red Delicious): Total Landed Cost; 
Cost. if, 0vb. 3 sFrelsnc, 
Brokerage and Other 
Costs; Cost of Duty; 
Vancouver; Selected 


; Data by Month, 1974 


Vancouver 
Total 
Month of Cost Cost of Duty Landed 
Shipment Source FLO8D. Freight Paid Cost 
- cents per pound - 

May Wash. aby BES Nar - 12,9 
. Lae 230 - LacZ 
= ey! aes - L350 

June Wash. 17.4 Zed - 2 el 
18.6 pany | ~ Zed 
: Loe 238 - Zpiaw 

July - - - = - 

August - - ~ - ~ 

September - - - =: = 

October Gale, yrds Ped. - Nei 


source: Taritf Board survey: 
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Appendix Table l6a 


Apples: Production, Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


United States, by States, 1966-1974 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971 oie he gS 1974 1971-74 
~ Production, million pounds 
Washington 1,200 590 S60 1,806 i564 
New York 925 770 720 839 826 
Michigan 700 130 470 670 643 
Pennsylvania 05 400 500 480 471 
Virginia 480 420 400 378 420 
Calzrormmia 400 530 490 440 465 
West Virginia 250 PES. 225 210 Zen 
North Carolina EG5 245 20 295 234 
Oregon eo 1105 aia! Loo Taya. 
Other States ib Aculad 1065 oS Ss sen ee 
Total 5,894 6,081 5,870 oes) 6,484 6,165 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
Washington 79,400 “174,119 156,240 167,958 126,79 
New York 935393 44,429 69,840 64,397 53 40 
Michigan 24,990 31,390 43,710" “415540 35,408 
Pennsylvania 19,695 21,660 43,000 39,840 315054 
Virginia 1.9056 23,940 30/000 31786 24 e095 
Gaia bor a 15g020 Zoel7o 32,030 3A 2 26,0 
West Virginia eo ey 2 20,025 19,740 16,086 
North Carolina 7,844 oe 13,440 V2 90 12093 
Oregon 65030 6.069 L0;:855 LO 5280 So, 370 
Other States G25. 90 Bi,o00 122) 1h) eeZU ye 104,025 
Total 288,449 29121 377,070" S455 12a 946,275 442,197 
- Farm Value, ¢ per Lb. - 
Washington 622 G2 8.4 ae Ga 
New York oe Bees) ends 1S 6.4 
Michigan ee 4.3 oa Oe Eek 
Pennsylvania 329 5.4 aes) Sao 6.6 
Virginia 4.0 SPe 8.4 8.4 SNe. 
California he] 4.8 O/ eek 5.6 
West Virginia i) 56 Oa 9.4 Pal 
North Carolina ane 4.6 6.4 G.2 5.4 
Oregon yaad D0 6D Oe 6.0 
Other States bo Cae LOS LD. 8.8 
Total eS) 4.9 6.4 S.6 8.4 Lae 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 16b 


Apples: Fresh Market Production, Farm Value per Pound, 
United States, by States, 1971-1974 


Average 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
~- Production, million pounds - 
Washington 932 5095 1,405 1,366 1,199 
New York 350 290 300 300 By 
Michigan 280 235 160 240 229 
California stg 150 108 120 123 
Virginia 196 186 148 160 ily ps 
Pennsylvania lige: AO 187 168 L/s8 
North Carolina ike a Ee Gs: 135 183 2 Se 
West Virginia 122 99 94 = 163 
Other States 1,147 945 979 OLS L022 
Total Saad ete a, 513 S050 3,498 
- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. - 

Washington hee 9.4 9.4 Hea LPs 
New York 6.3 Os 14.0 L260 10...7 
Michigan Shake: Poe L1..0 oe) 8.4 
California 6.8 8.6 lear Bila i 9.4 
Virginia 647 9.0 Hest 1236 Lee 
Pennsylvania ee 8.4 12.0 1256 TORE 
North Carolina 4.6 o.8 730 i we 6.0 
West Virginia 8.0 oFPES) 12.6 14.0 10.8 

Other States ; - ne 
Total U0 8.9 1OSF ae LB 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 1l6c 


Apples: Processing Market Production, Farm Value per Pound, 
United States, by States, 1971-1974 


Average 
1971 L972 La 1974 1971-74 
- Production, million pounds - 
New York DAZ 480 420 589 Sale 
Michigan 420 495 310 430 414 
Pennsylvania 320 Dou om Ts: 312 294 
Vieira 284 234 252 218 247 
California 288 380 382 ByA0 343 
Washington 268 296 455 440 365 
West Virginia 128 116 sem, 113 122 
Other States 319 295 446 412 368 
era) 25099 220 207 NO 2050 2,067 
- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 
New York 20 aa0 Gind 4.9 ee 
Michigan BAN 50 B.D Lee 4.5 
Pennsylvania Zork Sines Grey, es: Ae 
Virginia QL Oe Or ee. [Soe 
California De), he nS Se 4.2 
Washington oy). 349 Dass Bie BY) 
West Virginia tee SoZ b.9 eyes 4.3 
Other States ate 
Total 22 ay 6.3 Aes Ae 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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APRICOTS 
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APRICOTS 


The apricot (Prunus armeniaca) is, like the plum and peach, 
a stone fruit and is cultivated generally in temperate regions. It 
is used fresh for desserts and can be preserved by canning or drying. 
Apricot trees are large and spreading and have white flowers when in 
full bloom. The fruit is nearly smooth and its shape, depending on 
the variety, ranges from round to a somewhat flattened oblong. The 
flesh is yellow to yellowish-orange. 


Once considered to have been native to the Caucasus and 
Armenia, the apricot is now believed to have originated in China. 


In Canada, apricots are a relatively minor crop. In 1974, 
they had a farm value of approximately $940,000. Total per capita 
consumption of apricots has declined in recent years and now averages 
about 0.8 pound compared with 1.2 pounds in the early 1960s. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


The apricot sets fruit when its blossoms have been self- 
pollinated; propagation is achieved by budding on peach or apricot 
root stocks. The peach, plum and apricot can be readily intergrafted. 
The tree grows best in well-drained, loamy soils. Most varieties of 
apricots will withstand winter as well as peaches, but the blossom 
buds - opening earlier than those of the peach - are frequently 
killed by late frosts. This limits the growing area in Canada. The 
trees are quite drought-resistant and under favourable growing 
conditions may live up to 100 years or longer. 


Apricots are harvested by hand from about mid July to mid 
Auoust. The bulk of the crop, about 65 per centiduring 1971-74, 
goes to the fresh market. 


PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


Commercial production occurs primarily in B.C.‘'s Okanagan 
Valley and it is this area for which production and farm value data 
ave available. A small, but increasing quantity is erown in south-— 
western Ontario. However, the output is apparently sold privately 
(e.¢.,. toadside sales) and is not recorded in Canada's production 
and sales data. A recent study showed Ontario's commercial produc- 
tien to be about /0 to LOO acres: 


During 1971-74, production in British Columbia remained 
quite stable, averaging 6.7 million pounds annually (see Table 1). 
In 1961-65, the average was 10.6 million pounds and, in 1966-70, 7.1 
million pounds. This decline has been offset somewhat by sharply 
increased farm values per paund (from 4.6 cents to 9.9 cents) which 
has resulted in a 35 per cent increase in total apricot receipts. 
Farm values rose from $487,000 in 1961-65 to $658,000 in 1971-74. 
Receipts reached $937,000 in 1974. 
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The average farm value during 1971-74 for apricots sold for 
fresh consumption was $473,000 or 11.0 cents per pound. On the other 
hand, fruit for processing brought $185,000 or 7.8 cents per pound 
(see Tabler4)* 


Table 1: Apricots: Production, Farm Value and Farm Value 
per Pound, British Columbia, 1961-1974 


% Change 
Average Average Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 LT 2 1973 1974 1971-74 1971-74 


- Production, '000 lb. - 
LOSGZ7 7,086) SG3650 OptGy28e Byam e220 GL OUG. Colas 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
487 Soo 443 496 756 O37 658 oS Jee 
= Farm Values per Lb. <= 


4.6 5.4 Gry, Tea Lez Lay, US Ss oO Bs fre 
Source: Statistics Canada and the B.C. Department of Agriculture. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


The total supply of apricots, including imports, declined 
by almost 24 per cent between 1961-65 and 1971-74 from: 23.4 million 
pounds to 17.9 million pounds (see Table 2). Both domestic produc- 
tion and imports declined - production dropped 37 per cent and 
imports 12 per cent. As a result, imports increased their share of 
total supply from 54.7 per cent in 1961-65 to 62.7 per cent in 
1971-74. Exports of fresh apricots decreased drastically. In 1971- 
74, they averaged 101,000 pounds, or 82 per cent below the 1961-65 
average of 555,000 pounds. 


The ik2) peryeent drop’ in tote Lwimponts trom 12.6 mii ton 
pounds in 1961-65 to 11.2 million pounds in 1971-74 was led by a 49 
per cent decline in fresh imports from 3.8 million pounds to 1.9 
million pounds and a 10 per cent drop in dried imports, in fresh 
equivalent weight. However, between the same periods, imports of 
canned apricots rose by 28 per cent from a fresh equivalent of 3.3 
million pounds to 4.2 million pounds. 


The downward trend in total supply is reflected in a 
decline in domestic disappearance which averaged 17.8 million pounds 
in LO/i-J4." This+was)avdropyofi about) 22.per cent, rromoitne 22.9 
million pounds consumed annually during 1961-65. 
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Processed consumption, which was 15.4 million pounds or 67 
per cent of total apricot consumption in 1961-65, was down to 12.1 
million pounds in 1971-74. However, inasmuch as fresh consumption 
declined even more, processed products actually increased their share 
of total consumption marginally to 68 per cent. 


The apricot processing industry increased its acquirements 
of domestic apricots, as a share of the total quantity processed, at 
the expense of fresh imports. In 1961-65, acquirements of domestic 
fresh apricots for processing were 65 per cent of the total amount 
processed in Canada and imports 35 per cent. During 1971-74, the 
corresponding figures were 81 per cent and 19 per cent. However, in 
absolute terms, both the domestic and imported product declined with 
Canadian purchases down from 4.1 to 2.3 million pounds (-44 per cent) 
and imports from 2.3 million to 533,000 pounds (-76.5 per cent). 


Fresh market consumption declined from about 7.5 million 
pounds to 5.7 million pounds between 1961-65 and 1971-74. Although 
the volume of domestic output for the fresh market and fresh market 
imports both declined, imports increased their share of total fresh 
consumption to 25 per cent from some 21 per cent. 


Table, 33)> Apeicors: Fresh Production, Imports and 
Consumption, Selected Averages, 


1961-1974 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 
- '000 lb. - 
Proauction |, 
On-season ( 5,387 4,391 4275 
Off—-season 80 fi a 
TOCaw 5.907 4,398 432760 
Imports (a) 
On-season (b) 668 618 400 
Off-season 871 621 999 
Total 540 eras | L399 
UE LE 
On-season ay eee) 5,009 4,675 
Off-—season 951 628 1,000 
Total Te oOT eee yi 53675 
Imports as Z% of 
Consumption , 
On-season(@) 8 LZ 8.6 
Of £-season (>) S1..6 98.9 99.9 
Oda E EA ee 2230 Qi | 


(a) July and August marketing season. 
(b) January-June, September-December. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Canadian-grown apricots accounted for most of the fresh 
consumption during the domestic marketing season of July and August. 
Furthermore, domestic growers appeared to be increasing their share 
of the in-season fresh market, particularly in recent years. As 
shown in Table 3, imports supplied, on average, 12 per cent of demand 
during 1966-70 compared with 8.6 per cent in 1971-74. During the off- 
season, domestic demand is totally met by imports. 


IMPORTS 


In most years, the United States, in particular, California 
and Washington, is the sole source of fresh apricot imports. During 
1971-75, it supplied an annual average of 1.9 million pounds. Greece, 
in 1971, and New Zealand, in 1973, shipped minor quantities (see 
Appendix Tables 5 and 8). 


Imports occur almost entirely during the period June to 
August, with July being the peak month (see Appendix Table 7). 


British Columbia, which imported about 883,000 pounds per 
annum during 1971-75, accounted for 46 per cent of total annual 
average imports (see Appendix Table 6). However, the yearly totals 
have fluctuated markedly from approximately 2 million pounds in 1971 
to 282,000 pounds in 1974. There have been no recorded imports 
of fresh apricots into Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland since at 
least 1966 and only minor quantities into other areas of the Atlantic 
region. 


EXPORTS 


From 1966 to 1970, exports.occurred only in 1966 and 
consisted of 738,000 pounds to the United Kingdom. Thereafter 
exports were recorded in 1972, 1973, and 1974, all to the United 
States (see Appendix Table 9); the volumes involved were less than 
200 thousand pounds or 3 per cent of production per year. There were 
nor exports in 1975, . 


PRICES 


The average annual farm value per pound of apricots grow 
in British Columbia (see Table 1) has risen markedly in recent 
years, from 4.6 cents in 1961-65 to 9.9 cents in 1971-74 or an 
increase of about 115 per cent. An all time high of 14.7 cents was 
reached in 1974. 


Prices in British Columbia for apricots sold for processing 
and to the fresh market are given in Table 4. For 1971-74, apricots 
sold for processing averaged 7.8 cents per pound while those for the 
fresh market were about 41 per cent higher at 11.0 cents per pound. 


aye 


Table 4: Apricots: Prices, Apricots Sold for Processing 
and Apricots Sold to the Fresh 


Market, British Columbia, 1966-1974 


Sout cor Sold to 

fotal Production Processing Fresh Market 

"000 Lb. c/1b. “OOU 1b. e71b. “O00 15% ey ibs 
Average 
1968-70 4,969 7 aU 1,836 Ge m5 Set ht PG 
HRS i pal 6,630 (aie) DAE V aia Bett 4,108 id 
19/72 6,288 7.9 PatSS W) a2 3,951 O25 
1973 Py425D LOe2 eles 09 6.6 De 7 lo Lise 
1974 Cees Lole) LA ay, 2,00) 1G 3,369 Lows 
Average 
1971-74 b,670 9.9 2,590 Leo 4,286 HA 


Source: B.C. Department of Agriculture. 


To compare the price of fresh market imports with that of 
the domestic product, the Board examined 1974 weekly wholesale-to- 
retail prices on the Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver 
markets. These prices are summarized in Table 5 with further details 
in Appendix Table 10. Quotations for imports were available on a 
limited basis for June to August. In 19/4, imports appeared to be 
higher in price than domestic apricots although a direct comparison 
was available only for the Winnipeg market. No quotations were 
available for imports in August, the peak month for domestic sales. 


Data were not available on the landed cost of imported 
apricots. 


Table 5: Average Wholesale-to-Retail Selling Prices for 
Domestic and Imported Apricots in Montreal, 


Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1974 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. 


= ¢ per Lbs = 
June - 50.3 - Oe - 44.8 - 48.5 
July - 54.2 - = 38.9 G5. 2 395.3 - 
Aug. 39.5 - 40.5 - Bhs ue) - 39.8 - 
Sept. a s = = Sil - - - 


Source: Appendix Table 10. 


oe 
CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


U.S. production for 1971-74 averaged 264.1 million pounds 
annually, a decrease of about 26 per cent over the 1966-/0 average 
(see Appendix Table lla). Canadian producers had an average output 
of 6.7 million pounds during 1971-74, or about 2.5 per cent of U.S. 
production. Canadian output also declined by 6 per cent from the 
average level for 1966-70, but less so than production in the United 
States. 


California's average output of 256.5 million pounds during 
1971-74 represented 97 per cent of total U.S. production or 38 times 
as much as was produced, on average, in British Columbia. The threat 
of early frosts, @ restrictine factor Invexpandine production in 
Canada, is™net a consideration in Calirornmia. 


During this period, total farm value of U.S. apricots 
averaged $20.7 million, a decrease of 13.5 per cent over the 1966-70 
average. Between the same periods, total Canadian farm value 
increased by 71 per cent to $658,000 from $385,000. 


Per pound farm values during 1966-70 were higher in the 
United States (7¢1 cents) than’ in Canada (574 cents). However. av 
1971-74, rapidly rising B.C. returns reversed this situation and 
domestic farm values per pound were 9.9 cents or 27 per cent above 
the U.S. value of /.e" cents. 


About 90 per cent of U.S. production during 1971-74 went to 
processors at an average farm value of 7.5 cents per pound. In 
Canada, where 34 per cent of domestic output was processed, the 
average unit farm value of processing apricots was 7.8 cents. The 
two-thirds of the Canadian crop sold on the fresh market brought an 
average farm return of 11 cents per pound. U.S. growers received, 
on average, 11.4 cents for fresh market sales, although only some 
10 per cent of their crop went to that market (see Appendix Tables 
lla, lib, and Ilec).~ Farm values for British Columbia and the Uniged 
States are summarized in Table 6. 


Table 6: Apricots: Farm Values, Fresh.and Processing 
Markets, British Columbia and 
United States, 1971-1974 


Tota. 
Production Processing Fresh Market 
Bs. Gs U.S: Baka Usa Bes pes. 
= ¢ per Lb. = 

1971 6.7 gy) oie AS Vins Ge2 
L972 veo 6.9 ie 6.8 9.5 9.0 
L973 LOZ Sez 6.6 Peo Lie Looe 
1974 epey fia ees 1234 ii eae te) 16.6 Doe 
Average 
1971-74 9.9 138 ae bad Pie) a Mol 


Source: Table 4 and Appendix Tables lla, 11b, and llc. 


a3 
TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh apricots entering Canada, for fresh market consump- 


tion or for processing, are currently dutiable under tariff item 
9201-1, as follows: 


Boks. M. helt. Gen. 
faa Ven bf 2s | 3) Paty a eee per pound Free is cts. 1% cts 
or Free or Free 


In any 12 month period ending 31st 
March, the specific duty shall not 
be maintained in force in excess of 
10 weeks, and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific duty is 
not in effect. 


Hable 7; Apricots, Tariff History Since 1930 


Effective 


Date B.P. M.F.N. ee 
1930, May. 2 (b) ( 
Statutory Change Free Ls Dp .ee ZU Pee. . 
19390 s.January. 1 
United States (a) 
Trade Agreement LO p.c. 
1948, January 1 io 
GATT iets - 
(10 weeks) 
Or LU pecs 
1950, June 1 
Statutory Change Free eres a de, 
(10 weeks) (10 weeks) 
or WD pie, or 10, pee. 
L959. Apri 10 
Statutory Change Free 1% cts. isycts: 
(10 weeks) (10 weeks) 
OGFLODses On LO pac. 
1968, January 1 
Statutory Change Free 1S cts. 1s ets. 
(10 weeks) (10 weeks) 
or Free or Free 


(a) Applicable to imports from the United States until Dec. 31, 1935. 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 
(Ea) 


Source: 


Prior to August 2, 193), apricots from Australia were dutiable at 
a rate of 25 cts. per 100 pounds (Australian Trade Agreement Act, 
1925). Under a new trade agreement with Australia, in effect 
from Aug. 2, 1931, Free entry was bound for apricots from that 
country for the months of Jan. and Feb., together with the 
maintenance of the existing margin of preference; B.P. treatment 
was bound for the balance of the year. 

Not less than 1 ct., June 15-August 15. 

For the months March-December; 15 p.c. rate retained for Jan. and 
Feb. (see footnote (b)). 

Not applied until 1950. 

As a result of the Kennedy Round (GATT). 


Canadian Customs Tariff. 
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This item is bound under GATT and has existed in its 
present form since 1968. The reductions since 1930 in the rates of 
duties on apricots under the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff 
are shown in Table 7, which includes only those changes, by Statute 
or Trade Agreement, which affected applicable rates of duties. In 
the table, the rates shown:are per cent ad valorem or cents per pound; 
when a period of weeks is shown below a rate, it indicates the maximum 
applicable period for that rate. 


The Australian Trade Agreement of 1931 was superseded by a 
new agreement effective June 30, 1960. The new agreement makes no 
mention of fresh apricots. 


When imported into the United States from Canada, fresh 
apricots are classified under item 146.20 at the rate of 0.2 cent 
per pound. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed that the exist- 
ing seasonal duty of 14 cents per pound be doubled to 3 cents per 
pound, with an ad valorem minimum of 20 per cent, and that the exist- 
ing maximum period of application of the seasonal duty remain at 10 
weeks. This proposal was supported by the Canadian Fruit Wholesalers 
Association. The California Grape & Tree Fruit League proposed that 
there be no change in current tariff treatment. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association proposed a 
Separate tariff item for fresh apricots imported for processing in 
Canada, "Apricots for manufactures” with a tate: or 2 Otpem cent. ad 
valorem, applicable, also, for a maximum of 10 weeks. 


As shown in Appendix Table 13, increases in recent years 
in the unit value of apricot imports has had the effect of eroding 
the degree of protection afforded by the specific duty. in terms 
of the ad valorem equivalent of the 15 cents duty, the level of 
protection, based on the average value of imports for the fresh and 
processing markets, has declined from an average 19.2 per cent in 
1966-70 to 14.9 per cent during 1971-75. In 1975 the equivalent 
would. have been 7.6 per cent. 


The above f.o.b. prices are an average of the prices of 
fresh imports for both the fresh and processing markets. The 
explanation for the sharp increase commencing in 1972 can be found 
in the data on supply and disposition (see Table 2) where it is 
shown that fresh imports for processing dropped substantially after 
1971 while imports for fresh consumption remained relatively constant. 
At the same time, it has been noted that average farm values in the 
United States are substantially higher for fresh market apricots 
than for the processing product; hence the higher unit import values 
resulting from the preponderance of imports for fresh consumption. 


Between 1972 and 1974, almost all fresh imports went to 
the fresh market and, therefore, the import values in Appendix 
Table 13 accurately reflect the cost of such imports. Thus, on the 
basis of an average import price of 19.7 cents in 1975, the 3-cent 
specific rate proposed by the Council, would have had an ad valorem 
equivalent of 15.2 per cent in 19/5; at 2 cents it would have been 
20 per cent. 
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Assuming that processing apricots would have entered in 
1974 at an average price of 12 cents per pound, as suggested by 
average unit farm values in the United States in Appendix Table 11, 
the ad valorem equivalent of the 1.5 cents duty, on apricots for pro- 
cessing, would have been about 12.5 per cent. At the 3-cent rate pro- 
posed by the Council, the ad valorem equivalent would have been 25 
per cent. The 20 per cent ad valorem minimum duty advocated by the 
Council would have been equal to a specific duty of nearly 4.0 cents 
with respect to fresh market apricots, and 2.4 cents with respect to 
apricots for processing. It is evident that a level of duty con- 
sidered sufficient to afford an acceptable degree of protection to 
growers for the fresh market would likely impose an unduly high burden 
on importers of fresh apricots for processing. 


With the exception of 1969 when there was a crop failure, 
the seasonal duty has been invoked each year since 1966 in the 
central and western regions. When applied it has been for the 
maximum 10-week period, except in 1971 when, in the central tariff 
region, it was applied for only 47 days. The application of the 
seasonal duty in Ontario would indicate that commercial production 
does take place in that province although none is recorded. 


Data in Appendix Table 3 show that, in most years, the 
marketing of the Canadian crop occurs during July and August, a period 
of nine weeks. The existing 10-week maximum dutiable period would 
appear, therefore, to be sufficient. No proposal for an extension of 
the dutiable period was received by the Board. 


CONCLUS LIONS 


Consumption of apricots in Canada in both fresh and pro- 
cessed form has been declining. This has led to a drop in both 
domestic production and imports, although imports have decreased at 
a slower rate and, consequently, increased their share of total 
domestic consumption. 


The decline in production has reduced domestic supplies for 
both the fresh market and for processing, but more so the latter. In 
general, the return to the grower is greater for the fresh market and 
hence the proportion of domestic production consumed fresh has 
increased and the proportion processed has fallen off. 


Of greater significance, however, has been the declining 
level of import penetration during the Canadian marketing season, 
July and August, as the domestic product appears to be price com- 
petitive with the imported product in season. Moreover, although 
domestic output of processing apricots has declined, imports of pro- 
cessing apricots have also decreased and at a faster rate although 
the volume of processed imports has increased slightly. 


Accordingly, the Board concludes that production of 
apricots has declined in Canada due largely to diminishing domestic 
consumption. The drop in exports and the increase in processed 
imports appear to be primarily the result of lower domestic supplies 
of the fresh product, and not because of significant realignment in 
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costs of production between Canadian growers and their foreign compet- 
itors. However, the Board feels that some restoration of the erosion 
of the level of protection in recent years is warranted. It is, 
therefore, recommended that a minimum seasonal ad valorem rate of 124 
per cent be introduced for fresh market imports under both the Most- 
Favoured-Nation and Generai Tariff, and a specific duty of 24 cents 
per pound. This duty would be applicable for a maximum period of 10 
weeks, administered regionally. 


For fresh apricots for processing, in the light of lower 
f.o.b. values, the Board recommends a M.F.N. and Gen. rate of 13 
cents per pound, but not less than 124 per cent ad valorem. The B.P. 
rate would be Free. This duty is recommended to be in effect year 
round. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that tariff item 9201-1 be deleted 
from Schedule “A” of the Customs Tarifi and the followings tarict 
items be inserted: 


British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation General 
“ics a Mh Sh hata Tari 
ADELECOES 41. O% D wi Pavctetonets 
se Potent per pound Free 26 cts. ay cts. 
but not but not 
less than less than 
12% Die Clete 12% Pie Coats 
or Free or Free 
In any 12-month period 
ending 31st March, the 
specific’ duty or ad valorem 
duty, as: the case may be’ 
Shall not be maintained 2n 
force in excess of 10 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty is 
not. invreLtect, 
Apricots, for processing 
Heldis tera n et iee LADO luiE Free la cts. 4 cts. 
butinot but not 
less than less than 
12% D.C. Ieee c. 


Appendix Table l 
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Appendix Table 3 


Apricots: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh ahignents 


to Principal Markets, 1966-1974 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971-74 jee ya 1972 Shee) 1974 
- thousand pounds - 
2,384 pA aE) 960 628 2,247 1,266 
2,007 3,000 3,040 3,374 3,246 230 
7 aL - - = 3 
4,398 4,275 4,000 4,002 5,493 3,607 


Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Appendix Table 4 


Apricots: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh 


Market Consumption, 1961-1974 


Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 

Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 

% of Con- % of Con- Produc- From Consump- Z% of Con- 

sumption sumption tion Imports (4) tion sumption 

- per cent - - thousand pounds - per cent 

Jan. 100.0 - = = _ - 
Feb. - - = * %* 100.0 
Mar. - = = = = - 
Apr. - = = 3 3 100.0 
May - 100.0 = 62 62 100.0 
June 100.0 100.0 = 927 927 100.0 
July 1833 se ee, P25 352 1 G27. 2150 
Aug. ore) Ved 3,000 48 3,048 1.6 
Sept. 8.0 = EE = 1 - 
Oct. - 100.0 - 8 8 100.0 
Nov. 5 = = = a = 
Dec. = = = ie sekh = 
Total 20.5 22.0 EUPIA: bse, 5,674 2007 
(a) Discrepancy caused by imports recording procedure. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 5 


Apricots: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United New 
States Greece Zealand Chile Total 


- thousand pounds - 


1966 3,966 = = = 3,968 
1967 7 92 = = - bE TES Ps 
1968 E627 = = = rey, 
1969 6,185 = i = Ooo 
1970 Dig Le = ~ = ea 
Average 

1966-70 3,249 = = = 3,349 
NES PO 2,982 18 - z= 3,000 
Lor2 IES Toys = = = Ade S16) 
1373 2,240 = ibe = hg So Ns, 
1974 1, L0G = * * 1L06 
LH es) 1,507 = = = 1,807 
Average 

1971-75 200 4 3 * E907 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 6 


Apricots: Imports by Province and Region, 196621975 


Average 
1966-70 LOL 1972 Lo73 1974 LoS 
- thousand pounds - 

Atlantic Region 2 1 * AE ts pies 
Nfld. ~ ~ - - - = 
Peete - - - ~ 3 = 
Nios iL - - ue * 2 
NB i i * * ti 10 

Central Region Pa 57 /OL 696 779 ue. 692 
Que. 168 282 360 252 222 247 
Ont. 989 419 336 547 290 445 

Western Region 2,190 25.2938 671 Litho 587 aL. 
Man. 62 102 119 113 63 79 
Sask. 45 49 ow pa 51 128 
Alta. 133 155 iz 198 191 220 
BCa 1950 092 363 Ab A LUEVE 282 669 

Canada 3,349 3,000 L307 Ze 25 1,106 12307 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


bOi2 
Atlantic Region 
Central Region 
Western Region 

Canada 


LOT3 
Atlantic Region 
Central Region 
Western Region 

Canada 


1974 
Atlantic Region 
Central Region 
Western Region 

Canada 
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Appendix Table 7 


Apricots: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average Average 
1966-70 A LOVL= 75 yi Lore eS ES 1974 Ege 
- thousand pounds - 
Jan = - - - - ms = a 
Feb = = 3 G2 = i _ - 
Mar - - 4 Oot - - as 10 
Apr. it * 6 O23 ~ 30 - 2 
May Z Oak: 4 OV2 Fy * i A 
June 471 14,1 629 33.0 746 869 514 487 
July 1606 48.0 827 43.4 Se ee 586 382 900 
Aug. T2007 SPs8 423 Llaee 4 703 204 400 
Sept 2 Ost 10 Pes) - 45 1 7 
Oct. = = * * = = = * 
Nov ~ - 2 at - 7 3 * 
Dec = = * * = = = * 
Total 35249 100.0 Ieee LOW 100.0 sey Vigne 8) PeLoG 1,307 
source: Statistics Canada. 
Appendix Table 8 
Apricots: Percentage Distribtition of Imports to Fresh Market 


from United States, by State of Origin, by Region, 
POLLO 74 


California Washington New Jersey Total 
= Per ieenr 

86.7 1343 = 100.0 
B2e Ld = 100.0 
84.8 bo.Z = 100.0 
£00.0 = = 100.0 
S07 9.2 bv Aan 100.0 
PAS ee PMS = 100.0 
B19 17.4 rey LOO..0 
rou Ue) Oras = 100.0 
ID 2120 = 10030 
S0T7 WS og = 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 9 


Apricots: Exports by Country of Destination, 1966-1975 
United United 
States Kingdom Total 


- thousand pounds - 


1966 = 738 738 
1967 - ~ = 
1968 - ~ - 
1969 = - - 
1970 - - es 


Average 
1966-70 a ; 148 148 


Loe - Fe 
LOT 189 = 189 
He LAS - 179 
1974 34 34 


1975 - = 4 


Average 
1971-75 80 - 80 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table lla 


Apricots: Production, Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


United States, by States, 1966-1974(@) 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971 L972 Eo 1974 1971-74 


- Production '000 lb. - 


California 288,000 252,000 + 304, 000@2132.000 <2567500 
Utah 6,400 = 4,340 15100 23,9600 
Washington 4,700 2,940 7,040 4,000 4,670 

Total 3585462 (29951007 2545940" 3155350) 2187 5100 92647130 


- Farm Value $'000 - 


California LS. 291) eh7 3895)" (2457 76 24,308), 195.961 
Utah 448 - pie 211 243 
Washington 296 ae as! 743 682 509 

Total 25,409 14,035 LOL 25.7834 29,202 204135 


- Farm Value ¢ per lb. - 


Calitiornia 4.6 6.9 Gag 13.4 ree 
Utah 720 - Tes 192 ela 
Washington ey! 10.6 1026 beet 10.9 

Total Tel ay 6.9 S.2 Lies 7.8 


(a) Utilized production. 


source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 11b 


Average 
1971-74 


Apricots: Fresh Market Production, Farm Value and Farm Value 
per Pound, United States, by States, 1971-1974 (a) 
1971 1972 1973 1974 
- Production '000 1b. - 
California 24,800 LZ 000 13,800 12,400 
Utah 6.4006? E iano’? alaans”? 
Washington 4,040 2,500 5,600 3,400 
Total 35,2406) 20,100 236 740 16,900 
- Farm Value $'000 - 
Calitornia TALS) ie 0s 2,139 2,902 
Utah 443 °>? 2 aie? 211°? 
Washington Z00 307 720 670 
Total meee ie Sa2 3, Le 3,732 
- Farm ean ¢ per 1b. = 
California 5.9 8.6 ie Res Mie te 
Utah 7.06) ~ a) 19.2‘) 
Washington 6.6 LS 29 LS ay 
Total 6.26) 97,0 1324 Way coreg 
Cay” Utilized production. 
(b) Includes some quantities for processing to avoid disclosure of 
individual questions. 
(e)  Iimciudes apricots for dried. 


source: U.S. 


Department of Agriculture. 


Processing Market Production, Farm Value and 
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Farm Value per Pound, United States, by 
States, 1971-1974 (a) 


Apricots: 

Poa 

California 2634200 
Utah (b) 
Washington 60 
Total 263,860 
California Dios 
Utah (b) 
Washington awl 
Total LL oa9 
California PB) 
Utah (b) 
Washington 4.8 
Total “nD 


(a) Utilized production. 
(b) Included with fresh market (confidential). 


Source: (U.S. 


LIZ Poy 


1974 


- Production '000 1b. - 


169,600 
(b) 


600 


170,200 


21,486 
(b) 
i 


234,400 290, 200 

= (b) 

440 1,440 

234,840 291,640 
—- Farm Value $'000 - 

15,883 Peis 

= (b) 

6 23 

15,889 22,660 


2.409 


- Farm Value ¢ per lb. - 


6.8 7.8 
a (b) 
1.4 ie 
6.8 7.8 


Department of Agriculture. 


Appendix Table llc 


Average 


of le74 


239,350 
(b) 


785 


240,135 
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CHERRIES 


The cherry is a tree fruit closely related to the plum. In 
Canada, two distinct types are cultivated, the sour or "tart" cherry 
(Prunus cerasus) and the sweet cherry (Prunus avium). These are grown 
mainly in Ontario and British Columbia. A hybrid ("Duke"), combining 
some characteristics of both sweet and sour cherries, is grown in 
North America but not significantly in Canada. Although wild cherries 
(Prunus padus) are indigenous to the temperate zone of North America, 
varieties now cultivated have been developed from cherries brought 
from Europe at the time of settlement. 


In Canada, the cherry crop is of significant commercial 
importance, ranking fifth among domestic fruit crops in terms of 1971-74 
farm values. Annual per capita consumption has remained constant in 
recent years. It averaged 2.6 pounds in 1961-65 and the same in 1971-74. 
In contrast to most other fruits and vegetables, per capita consumption 
has increased in fresh form and decreased in processed form. 


As sweet and sour cherries differ considerably from the stand- 
point of marketing, intermediate processing forms and end-uses, the 
following report provides separate treatment and statistics for each. 
This is also necessary because the existing Customs Tariff specifies 
distinct tariff items and different rates for each type. However, the 
following study begins with a general description of growing, harvesting, 
and marketing characteristics and with an overview of production, 
supply and disposition as they relate to the total crop of both types 
of cherries. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


The cultivated cherry is not adapted to tropical climates as 
it requires a dormant winter period to achieve uniform and vigorous 
spring growth. Cherries are thus grown where there are cold but not 
too severe winters. Sweet varieties can withstand temperatures of 
about -26°C and thrive best when summer temperatures are moderate. 
They also grow best in areas with low precipitation during the summer 
Eo prevent cracking in the nearly ripe fruit. This 1s dess sof oa 
problem with sour varieties. 


Cherry trees bloom quite early in spring, just after peaches 
but earlier than apples. Crops are often lost or damaged by spring 
frosts so trees are planted on the most” frost-free tsites; exg., near 
large bodies of water. 


As with most tree fruits, cherries are subject to attack by 
various diseases (brown rot, leaf spot) and insect pests (aphids, red 
mites, fruit flies). Birds like ripening cherries and may also cause 
severe prcduction losses. Spraying with pesticides and insecticides 
is necessary in order to produce high yields and quality fruit. 


Te 


The sour cherry is self-fruitful and may be planted in solid 
blocks of one variety. However, it requires insects for pollen transfer 
and honeybees are used. The sweet cherry is self-unfruitful and must 
be planted with other varieties. The blossoms of this type are recep- 
tive for only a short time, thus honeybees are moved into the orchard 
as soon as blossoming starts. The sour cherry tree has a productive 
life of up to 20 years and the sweet cherry up to 30 years. (1) 


The harvesting period for cherries is short. Most of the 
domestic sweet cherry crop is harvested and marketed almost entirely 
in July. For some other cherries, August is the main harvesting month. 
In some U.S. areas, harvesting is almost fully mechanized through the 
use of "tree shakers," In Canada, however, cherries are primarily 
hand-picked usually with the help of mechanical aids. 


The preferred conditions for storing cherries are a temper- 
ature of about O°C and relative humidity of 85-90 per cent. For 
fresh sweet cherries, the limit for successful commercial cold storage 
is 10-14 days. Sour cherries are less suitable for storage and can 
only be kept for a few days. Both sweet and sour cherries are often 
semi-processed and held in storage for further processing at a later 
date. For example, a large proportion of domestic sweet cherry 
production is "brined''(2) and the bulk of sour cherries is frozen. 


Because of different characteristics, sweet and sour cherries 
have quite separate end-uses. In Canada, sweet cherries are mainly 
sold for fresh market consumption. The sour cherry, because of its 
tartness, does not lend itself to fresh consumption and is primarily 
processed. Sweet cherries may also be brined for later manufacture 
(as maraschinos, candied fruit products, jams, glacé cherries and 
miscellaneous bakery or confectionery items), canned or used in wine- 
making. In contrast, most of the sour cherry crop is sold for proc- 
essing and is frozen or canned for use mainly as pie filling. The 
small portion of sour cherry production sold on fresh markets is used 
by the consumer as pie filling and not for fresh table consumption. 
Some sour cherry varieties (e.g., "Montmorency'') are also used in wine- 
making. Sour cherries may be canned for retail or institutional use, - 
or frozen for subsequent re-processing by food manufacturers. 


PRODUCTION, SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION -— SWEET AND SOUR CHERRIES 


Total cherry production in Canada fell slightly in recent 
years from 40.7 million pounds in 1961-65 to 37.2 million pounds in 
1971-74, a drop of about 9 per cent (see Appendix Table 1). This 
decline resulted from a reduction in the output of sour cherries, as 
production of sweet cherries remained about the same. Virtually all 
domestic cherry production occurs in Ontario and British Columbia. 
Ontario produces both kinds while British Columbia essentially grows 
only sweet varieties. 


(i) (Transcript wVolumeo. pe el022: 
(2) In the brining process, sweet cherries are placed in sulphur 
dioxide and the colour is bleached. 
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While data compiled by Statistics Canada (as shown in 
Appendix Table 1) record cherry production only in Ontario and British 
Columbia, this crop is cultivated to some extent in all provinces. 
Supplementary census information on the number of trees or acres (see 
Appendix Table 2) indicates, however, that cherry production outside 
of Ontario and British Columbia is commercially insignificant. 


During 1971-74, the annual average farm value of the domestic 
cherry crop was about $6.9 million. This aggregate farm value rose by 
some 46 per cent between 1961-65 and 1971-74, primarily because of 
increasing grower prices. The average farm value was 18.6 cents per 
pound in 1971-74 compared with 11.7 cents per pound in 1961-65. 


With respect to the supply and disposition of cherries, sweet 
and sour combined (see Appendix Table 3), the most significant devel- 
opment in recent years appears to have been the decline in domestic 
production and an increase in imports. Total imports, including fresh 
and the fresh equivalent weight of semi-processed and processed imports, 
rose from 15.3 million pounds in 1961-65 to 24.2 million pounds in 
1971-74.01) As a result, they accounted for 42 per cent of domestic 
disappearance in 1971-74 compared with 30 per cent in 1961-65. The 
growing importance of imports is most evident in the domestic fresh 
market. Imports comprised about 13 per cent of fresh market sales in 
1961-65 compared with 33 per cent in 1971-74. However, fresh imports 
entered for processing have also risen, accounting in 1971-74 for 15 
per cent of the demand for processing compared with less than 2 per 
cent in 1961-65. 

Canadian exports of fresh and processed cherries feueaeay tae 
have fallen during the review period. While canned cherry exports 
tended to rise in recent years, exports of fresh cherries (reported to 
be sweet types only) dropped markedly. 


Total domestic disappearance of both types of cherries has 
increased by some 13 per cent as is indicated by a comparison of 
1961-65 and 1971-74 averages. As noted, per capita consumption, an 
annua leaveraceeon 2. Oepounds an 19/1-/4,. has remained sunchanged tin 
recent years. 


Acreage, Production and Farm Value 


Sour Cherries 


As shown in Table 1, domestic production of sour cherries 
declined to an average of 1/.0 million potinds in 1971-74 from 21.3 
million pounds in 1961-65. 


(1) Import totals exclude certain minor processed forms (e.g., glacé 
cherries, jams and fountain supplies). 
(2) Exports of frozen cherries may occur but volumes involved are 


believed to be small. 
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Table 1: Cherries (Sour): Production, Farm Value and 
Farm Value per Pound, by 
Province, 1961-1974 
% Change 
Average Average Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 L972 1973 1974 1971-74 1971-74 


- Production, '000 lb. - 


Ontario 21,320) oh] .3945 206420 GOD. PT A Ma Bs RS 9 Loo T i A= 26.8 
Bec. (a) (a) 1,472 Lee JL epg IO ee hs J2U 1,412 ee 
Canada 2253200" T7354" 2100 TG, Osu bee ol oe oe 17,008 - 20.2 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 


Ontario 1,730 82 {305% 2C656" Lay MED RIRSI Byes2 beh ore7s Fopm se 
Bock (a) (a) 209 186 328 374 274 $y 
Canada 1,730 9125305, 624865. /\s, S3Gue DAS HON HO hT 52. Peso e 


- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 


Ontario Sack Sie: L340 10.4 rg ENS) 22.2 La) et 9 Os 
os C. (a) (a) Tan? 14.8 ie 24.6 19.4 oe 
Canada S.1 oR ps Lee ah 8 Leek Lie L628 tb LUOS0 


(a) Commercial production of sour cherries in British Columbia is included 
with sweet cherries until 1971. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Almost all of this crop is grown in @ntariocs: although, according 
to information on trees planted, the volume of the B.C. crop is expected to 
rise. Despite the reduction in Ontario output, total Canadian farm value 
increased from $1.7 million in 1961-65 to $2.8 million in 1971-74. This 
growth in aggregate farm value resulted from significantly higher farm prices 
per pound which increased from an average of 8.1 cents in 1961-65 to 16.2 cents 
in 1971-74. Since 1973, average unit farm values have exceeded 22 cents per 
pound. Since almost the entire sour cherry crop is sold for processing, the 
farm prices shown reflect processing market sales. 


Acreage data for this fruit crop have not been regularly reported. 
However, census figures indicate there were 4,444 acres in sour cherries in 
1971 (see Appendix Table 4). Average yield per acre for the period 1971-74 
was 3,827 pounds. 


(1) The Census of Canada reports sour cherry trees, and, thus, presum- 
ably production in provinces other than Ontario and British Columbia 
as well, but this would appear to be commercially insignificant (see 
Appendix Table 4). 

(2) Yield is calculated by dividing total average annual production for 
the years 1971-74 by the number of acres in 1971. 
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Sweet Cherries 


Sweet cherry production in Canada remained largely unchanged since 
the early 1960s with annual output averaging 19.3 million pounds in 1961-65 
and 20.2 million pounds in 1971-74. 


Table 2: Cherries (Sweet): Production, Farm Value and Farm 
Value per Pound, by Province, 
1961-1974 


% Change 
Average Average Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 1971-74 


- Production, ‘000 lb. - 


Ontario a) 8,657, 10,250 7,424 5,634 4,232 6,085 = 35.6 
BAG. 8,650 HOvol4 12,568 6,508 17,370: 14456 13,310 5309 


Ganadae (POPs =) TOC277 29 418 ~ 156092 25,004 “is;6se 20.20" "ges 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 


Ontario 1,448.) 1,302 (1,437 1,516 1,128 1,126 cst? et 
B.C: ere D2 end 2ee UD e2Y S3Ni36. 5.997) e869 4 8203 
Canada 5-022 3,528 3,665 3,808 4,864 4,347 Pyigl 942986 

- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 
Ontario ee 15.0; 14.0 20.4 20.0 26.6 16.9" =n 
Bic. 189 al a eeu Oy BR 26.8 Pade Wp le Pomme Sank wal 
Canada Dy;6 Lon ie A 23.0 Ea a 2523 20.6 Le 


(a) Includes a small volume of sour cherry production. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


As indicated above, sweet cherry production rose steadily in British 
Columbia during the review period and declined in Ontario. Hence, British 
Columbia has become the most important producer of this crop. In 1971-74, 
British Columbia accounted for some two-thirds of the crop; Ontario the 
remainder. As with sour cherries, the census information indicates that 
sweet types are grown in other provinces, but commercial production outside 
British Columbia and Ontario is minor (see Appendix Table 5). Census data 
indicate 5,324 acres of sweet cherries in 1971, of which 5,179 acres were 
in two main producing provinces. The overall yield for these two provinces 
for 1971-74 was 3,900 pounds per acre, with British Columbia growers realizing 
the higher level, 4,800 as against 2,900 pounds. 
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The farm value of sweet cherries in Ontario fell in recent 
years, following a significant downward trend in production. On the 
other hand, it rose somewhat in British Columbia. The total crop was 
worth, on average, $4.2 million at the farm level during 1971-74 
compared with $3.0 million in 1961-65. The average farm value per 
pound increased some 32 per cent between 1961-65 and 1971-74. The 
average unit farm values shown in Table 2 comprise the return from 
fresh market sales as well as sales to processors, with that for the 
latter usually being lower. 


Supply and Disposition 
Sour Cherries 


In 1971-74, some 82 per cent of the Canadian sour cherry 
crop was sold to domestic processors (see Table 3) and the remainder 
to domestic fresh markets. Most processing sales are to freezers. 
Frozen sour cherries may be stored up to two years for further 
processing into items such as pies or confectionery products. A small 
proportion of processor acquirements is canned for final consumer use. 
As noted, the small part of the crop which is sold fresh to consumers 
is used in pies and other desserts and is not eaten fresh. 


Import competition occurs in three forms: from fresh cherries 
entered for processing or for fresh market sale, from processed (canned) 
imports in the finished retail form, and from semi-processed (frozen) 
imports. As shown in Table 3, import competition in the first two 
forms is minor. On the other hand, competition from semi-processed 
imports is important. In 1971-74, semi-processed imports accounted 
for 87 per cent of sour cherry imports in all forms. Such imports will, 
in the long run, have reduced sales by domestic processors and growers. 


The export figures given in Table 3 do not directly distin- 
guish between sweet and sour cherry export sales.(1) The Board esti- 
mates that export sales of canned sour cherries averaged 635,000 
pounds annually during 1971-74 and 2.1 million pounds in 1961-65, and 
have, thus, declined. Exports of frozen sour cherries sometimes occur, 
but the quantities are not believed to be significant. 


Domestic consumption of sour cherries fell some 14 per cent 
between 1961-65 and 1971-74 as both imports and production declined. 
Despite a reduction in volume, the import share of domestic consumption 
remained approximately constant; it was 17 per cent in 1961-65 and 
about 18 per cent in 1971-74. Imports for processing (fresh or semi- 
processed) constituted about 21 per cent of domestic processing 
acquirements in 1971-74 compared with 19 per cent in 1961-65. There 
appears to be no significant trend to greater import penetration as 
the domestic processing demand is still met mainly by domestic growers. 
Import competition in the fresh market is negligible. 


(1) Import and export data recorded by Statistics Canada do not 
differentiate between sweet and sour types; the Board was able 
to achieve quite reliable breakdowns, however, from information 
provided by industry sources. 
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Annual per capita consumption of sour cherries was estimated 
at 0.92 pound in 1971-74 and 1.24 pounds in 1961-65. The decline in 
the aggregate and per capita consumption of this fruit probably explains, 
in large part, the trend to declining domestic production and imports. 
During 1971-74, per capita consumption in processed forms amounted to 
0.78 pound, greatly outweighing fresh market consumption of 0.14 pound 
per capita. 


While sour cherries are grown in the northern part of the 
United States (e.g., Michigan), the harvesting season is somewhat 
earlier than in Canada. Thus, the bulk of fresh imports enters from 
June to August (see Appendix Table 6) whereas the domestic crop is 
harvested from July to September. However, based on 1971-75 data, 
slightly more than half the fresh imports enter during the July- 
September domestic harvesting season. It should be noted that semi- 
processed (frozen) imports, the main form of import competition, enter 
year round with no evident seasonal pattern. (1) 


Sweet Cherries 


During 1971-74, some 80 per cent of annual sweet cherry 
production was, on average, sold on the domestic fresh market, 1 per 
cent was exported and the remainder went for processing (see Table 4). 
In 1961-65, about 12 per cent of this crop was exported fresh indicating 
that fresh exports have diminished greatly in recent years. As indicated 
in Table 4, fresh exports of sweet cherries declined from an annual 
average of 2.3 million pounds in 1961-65 to only some 254,000 pounds 
in 1971-74.‘2) On the other hand, the decline in fresh exports has 
almost been offset by rising export sales in the processed (canned) 
form. 


Imports of sweet cherries showed a marked upward trend 
during the period under study, from an annual average of 11.1 million 
pounds in 1961-65 to 20.3 million pounds in 1971-74, including the 
fresh equivalent weight of processed imports. This increase was 
primarily the result of higher fresh market imports which averaged 
9.3 million pounds in 1971-74 compared with 2.6 million pounds in 
1961-65. However, a growing volume of fresh sweet cherries is imported 
for processing as well; they averaged 2.3 million pounds in 1971-74, 
a volume several times greater than such imports in 1961-65. 


Import competition for domestic growers of processing cherries 
takes plans mostly in the form of semi-processed cherries in sulphur 
dioxide, which enter throughout the year with no evident seasonal 
pattern. Such imports, mainly used for maraschinos, which have 
increased little during the review period, totalled on average, 8.7 
million pounds during 1971-74. Imports of fully processed, canned, 
sweet cherries have been negligible. 


(1) According to an analysis of imports by month under commodity 
class 72-12 (cherries, frozen). 

(2) Separate export breakdowns for sweet and sour cherries are not 
maintained, but industry information indicates that Canada exports 
only sweet types. 

(3) Imports classified under commodity class 76-12 ("Cherries, in 
liquid preservative, canned") are believed to consist entirely of 
sweet cherries as sour types are not preserved in sulphur dioxide. 
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A comparison of 1966-70 and 1971-74 data indicates that 
imports have, in recent years, become more important in meeting 
domestic processing demand. In 1971-74, annual processing acquirements 
averaged 15.1 million pounds. Of this, fresh or semi-processed imports 
accounted for 11.0 million pounds, or 73 per cent. In contrast, imports 
for processing (8.3 million pounds) in 1966-70 comprised some 59 per 
cent of domestic processor acquirements (14.2 million pounds). 


Fresh market demand for sweet cherries rose notably since 
the early 1960s - from an annual average of 17.8 million pounds in 
1961-65 to 25.4 million pounds in 1971-74. Imports accounted for 17 
per cent of Canadian fresh market sales in 1961-65, 29 per cent in 
1966-70 and 37 per cent in 1971-74. Hence, imports of sweet cherries 
have captured a steadily rising share of domestic fresh market sales. 


Based on 1971-74 data, per capita consumption of sweet 
cherries is estimated at 1.7 pounds - fresh form 1.1 pounds and processed 
form 0.6 pound. The rise in per capita consumption, from about 1.5 
pounds in 1961-65, has been entirely due to expanding fresh market 
sales. 


Fresh market consumption of sweet cherries is highly seasonal 
since the crop is perishable and has an extremely short harvesting 
period. In Canada, sweet cherries are harvested almost entirely in 
July. Based on 1971-74 data, 93 per cent of fresh market shipments 
occurred in this one month (see Appendix Table 7). As shown in 
Appendix Table 8, imports are also concentrated in only a few months 
(June to August). While domestic growers meet about 80 per cent of 
fresh market demand in July, imports supply most of the demand in June 
and August and all of it in other months (see Appendix Table 9). 


As noted, fresh market imports of sweet cherries rose subs-— 
tantially during the review period.: Moreover, import competition has 
increased significantly during the peak domestic harvesting month of 
July; it is estimated that fresh market imports during July averaged 
some 1.9 million pounds in 1966-70 and 3.4 million pounds in 1971-74. 
Nevertheless, the bulk of the import increase in recent years took 
place in June and August. (1) It appears that the main import month 
is June and that imports in this month essentially do not compete with 
domestic marketing. In U.S. growing areas, the sweet cherry crop is 
harvested somewhat earlier than in Canada. 


(1) Between 1966-70 and 1971-74, fresh market imports rose from an 
estimated annual average of 4.5 million pounds to 9.3 miilion 
pounds. ‘The bulk (68 per cent) of the indicated import increment 
of 4.8 million pounds was due to imports prior to or after July, 
which did not compete with domestic sales. 
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British Columbia, by considerable margin the most important 
producing province, markets the bulk of its fresh sweet cherries out- 
side the province. From 1971-74 unloads information, it is estimated 
that shipments to Quebec and Ontario accounted for 46 per cent of 
British Columbia fresh market sales. Shipments to the Prairie 
Provinces accounted for 40 per cent and the remaining 14 per cent was 
sales made within British Columbia. Shipments from British Columbia 
to the Maritimes are minor. Ontario, the only other significant 
producer, ships to Quebec, Manitoba and the Maritimes. However, most 
of Ontario's fresh market production is sold within the province. 
Given this marketing pattern, it can be seen that there is substantial 
competition between British Columbia and Ontario growers in major fresh 
markets such as Montreal and Toronto. 


IMPORTS 


Data on imports of fresh cherries, by country of origin and 
by province of entry, are presented in Appendix Tables 10 and l1l. 
Because of statistical problems in distinguishing between imports of 
sweet and sour cherries, these tables present combined figures. 
However, both tables reflect almost entirely the importation of sweet 
cherries since Canada imports only minor quantities of sour cherries 
in fresh form. For example, in 1971-75, combined imports averaged 
11.8 million pounds annually while sour cherry imports averaged only 
370,000 pounds, or about 3 per cent of total imports. 


The United States accounts for virtually all (more than 99 
per cent in 1971-75) imports of fresh cherries into Canada (see Appendix 
Table 10). Import competition for sour cherries appears to be mainly 
from growing regions in Michigan. For sweet cherries, competition is 
primarily from California and Washington. These states export sweet 
cherries’ to all Canadian markets (see Appendix Table 12). 


Based on Appendix Table 11, which essentially covers sweet 
types only, 66 per cent of total Canadian sweet cherry imports during 
1971-75 entered Quebec and Ontario and 32 per cent the western provinces. 
Although the bulk of the domestic sweet cherry crop is grown in British 
Columbia and Ontario, imports into these two provinces have nonetheless 
accounted for most of the import growth of recent years. 


As noted, semi-processed imports constitute an important 
competitive factor for all cherries grown domestically. Frozen sour 
cherries are imported entirely from the United States; sweet cherries, 
semi-processed in brine, originate principally from the United States 
and Italy. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of sour cherries may be assumed to be negligible 
based on industry information; published export data for cherries refer 
to sweet types (see Appendix Table 13). As shown, sweet cherries have 
occasionally been exported in minor volumes to the United Kingdom, but 
virtually all go to the United States. Exports are shown to have 
declined from an annual average of 1.9 million pounds during 1966-70 
to 231 thousand pounds during 1971-75. 
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PRICES 
Sour Cherries 


As noted earlier (see Table 1), the farm-gate price of sour 
cherries during 1971-74 averaged 16.2 cents per pound. The price 
breakdown given in Table 5, differentiating between fresh market and 
processing sales, shows that in 1971-74 the average fresh market price 
exceeded the farm price received on processing sales. However, in 
1966-70, domestic growers tended to receive a higher price for proc- 
essing sales. It will be recalled that the bulk of this crop is sold 
for processing and, hence the processing price is the more signi- 
ficant. The year-to-year fluctuations in grower prices parallel those 
in the main producing area in the United States, Michigan (see Appendix 
Table Loe). 


Table 5: Cherries (Sour): Average Unit Farm Values, 
Fresh and Processing Markets, 


Canada, 1966-1974 


Average Average 
1966-70 Lo Lo72 LoS 1974 1971-74 


=O per ib. = 
Sold for 
processing 13.4 Loek ere: PIERS I ete Tes YI 
Sold to 
fresh market Cis 1335 156 PAP | vals 20.8 
Total Production 13503 Led LOST 2 2252 LOn2 


Source? Derived! from Statistics Canada data; 


Wholesale-to-retail price data for sour cherries are not 
presented because wholesale quantities are not available due to the 
small quantities of this crop sold on the fresh market. Information 
on the breakdown of the landed cost of imported sour cherries into 
f.o.b. cost, freight, brokerage and other associated costs and the 
cost of the duty was also unavailable. The proximity of Ontario and 
Michigan, the two main growing areas in their respective countries, 
Suggest, however, that growers in the former area receive little 
protection in, the form of transportation costs on wmperts, ands tuus. 
are largely dependent for protection on the duty. 


Sweet Cherries 


Like sour cherries, the farm-gate selling price for sweet 
cherries tends to be higher for fresh market sales than for sales to 
processors. 
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Table 6: Cherries (Sweet): Average Unit Farm Values, 
Fresh and Processing Markets, 


Canada, 1966-1974 


Average Average 
poor GO  19s1, 1972) 2973 LGA 1971-74 


="¢ per ib. = 
Sold for 
processing Lo. 0 Lo 1326 18.2 24.3 L738 
Soid/to 
fresh market £953 164 3 2549 2 eS Zeon Doe 
Total Production po ees 15.9 23.8 7S 2a aes 20.6 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


Wholesale-to-retail price quotations for sweet cherries are 
shown in Appendix Table 14. The 1974 data shown are believed to be 
generally representative of the normal marketing pattern. The early 
market is met by California imports and in mid-season by imports from 
Washington. British Columbia's sweet cherries, normally shipped 
throughout Canada, dominate the market toward the end of the marketing 
season. Since sweet cherries are available in Canada for only a short 
period, 1974 quotations cover only the period from May to August. 


As indicated by 1974 wholesale quotations, the California 
sweet cherry crop is harvested earliest and is marketed in May and 
June. Wholesale prices for California imports are notably higher for 
this early market. Prices decline markedly as the season progresses 
and as cherries from other U.S. producing states, mainly Washington, 
begin to appear. Lower-priced Washington sweet cherries are normally 
the principal competitive factor midway through the marketing season. 
In the latter part of the season, sweet cherries from Ontario and 
British Columbia come on the market in volumes and at prices that 
appear to displace most import competition. 


The Board conducted a survey of import costs for sweet 
cherries (see Appendix Tables 15a and 15b). Based on 1974 figures, 
freight costs for imports from Washington and California into Winnipeg, 
Toronto, and Montreal were normally 4 cents to 6 cents per pound and 
constituted 8-12 per cent of the total landed cost. Generally lower 
freight costs into Vancouver resulted in freight charges there averaging 
between 3-12 per cent of the landed cost. Freight costs are thus a 
minor cost component relative to reported landed cost. In contrast 
to sour cherries and to most other fresh fruits and vegetables, the 
protection afforded by the freight cost on sweet cherry imports is 
generally less than the protection conferred by existing import duties. 
In most recent years, a 10 per cent ad valorem tariff) has been 
applied to sweet cherries with import duties, equivalent roughly to 
6 cents per pound, usually being higher than freight charges, particu- 
larly on imports into Vancouver. 


(1) Under tariff item 9203-1, a specific duty of 2 cents per pound 
or an ad valorem rate of 10 per cent may apply to sweet cherries. 
The specific duty has not, in most years, been requested inasmuch 
as the rate of 10 p.c. yields a considerably higher duty. 
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CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 
Sour Cherries 


The sour cherry crop in the United States averaged about 246 
million pounds during 1971-74; in Canada, it averaged 1/7 million 
pounds. U.S. production is concentrated in the Great; Lakes area, 
mainly in Michigan, New York, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania (see Appendix 
Table 16a). Michigan alone had about 72 per cent of U.S. output in 
1971-74. Since Ontario accounts for almost all of the domestic sour 
cherry production, Canada-U.S. competition is mainly between growers 
in these two areas. Average unit farm values of sour cherries fluc- 
tuate in a similar manner in the two countries. (1) It seems that the 
price to Ontario growers is largely determined by market conditions in 
nearby Michigan which produces some 12 times more than Ontario at 
about the same time of the year. Farm-gate prices are, however, 
around 3 cents higher in Canada, a differential related to the present 
specific duty. 


Table 7: Sour Cherries: Production Costs in Ontario, New 
York and Michigan, 1974 


Ontarzo ivwew YOrk Michigan 


(Niagara (Wayne North- West South- 
Area) County) West Gentral West 


- $ per acre - 


Pre-harvest 336 220) 220 es 224 
Harvesting and 
marketing a iy 66 69 63 63 
Orchard overhead 340 B51 411 306 She 
General overhead 143 (3) Sie. 343 ail 441 
Teta (Costs hea3b 949 13043 873 PORES Tg 


(a) Although Ontario yields vary considerably, costs are budgeted for 
a yield of 4 tons per acre at anindicated cost per pound or lor. 
cents. 


source: | Report prepared: for the larith, Board by Asst lener ss: no. 


With respect to production cost in Canada and the United 
States, the Board obtained data for Ontario, New York and Michigan for 
the 1974 crop. The comparison, see Table 7, is however on the basis 
of total costs per acre only. There were no figures available on the 
yield or output per acre, and thus production costs per pound could 
not be compared. On the assumption that yields in the two countries 
are not greatly different, a reasonable assumption relative to the 
closeness of the two major growing areas, it would seem that production 
costs are higher for Canadian growers. Higher harvesting costs explain 
the greater total costs shown. In the United States, the harvesting 


(1) See Table 5, Appendix Tables l6a and 1l6c. 
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of sour cherries is highly mechanized while manual picking still 
predominates in Ontario. A report on Ontario harvesting methods 
concludes that the use of mechanical harvesters (tree shakers) would 
contribute greatly to a lowering of production costs. (1) 


Sweet Cherries 


The U.S. sweet cherry crop averaged some 266 million pounds 
per year during 1971-74, 14 times more than the Canadian crop. About 
51 per cent of U.S. production is processed (see Appendix Tables 17a 
to l/c), and 49-per cent is for the fresh market.” In contrast, 78 
per cent of Canadian sweet cherry output is sold on the fresh market. 


Washington is the most important producing state followed 
by California, Oregon, and Michigan. Canadian imports of sweet cherries 
for the fresh market are from California and Washington. Imports from 
California do not compete with Canadian production to any extent since 
the harvest there is earlier, although the size of the California crop 
does have an impact on prices received subsequently by growers in 
Washington and Canada. Principal import competition for Canadian 
growers is, therefore, from Washington which markets its crop during, 
or slightly before, the main Canadian marketing season. Michigan, an 
important producer, does not provide a great deal of competition for 
Canadian growers because Michigan's sweet cherry crop, like Oregon's, 
is utilized almost entirely for processing (see Appendix Table 17c). 


Unit farm values for sweet cherries in the two countries 
show a very similar pattern. The poor crop on the west coast in 1972 
in both countries resulted in greatly increased grower prices in that 
year, and, was followed by a substantial drop, as a bumper crop was 
harvested in 1973. Canadian unit farm values have on the whole tended 
to be somewhat higher, Table 2 and Appendix Tables 17a and 17/b. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 
Sour Cherries 


Sour cherries entering Canada, for fresh market consumption 
or for processing, are dutiable under tariff item 9202-1 as follows: 


Bes Mor .N. Gen. 

Cher ries, SOU tan hive sarees ro sis aes Free SceS; 3 -ets. 
or or 
Free Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
31st March, the specific duty shall 
not be maintained in force in excess 
of 10 weeks, and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific duty is 
notwin, &LLects 


(1) G.A. Fisher, Tart Cherry Production Costs in Ontario and United 
States Areas, Reports prepared for the Tariff Board, September, 
1974. 
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The item is bound under GATT and has existed in its present 
form since 1968. Prior to 1959, all fresh cherries were classified 
in a single item. The changes since 1930 in the rates of duties on 
sour cherries under the Most-Favoured-Nation and the General Tariff 
are shown in Table 8, which includes only those changes, by Statute 
or Trade Agreement, that affected the rates applicable. The rates 
shown in the table are per cent ad valorem or cents per pound; when 
a period in weeks appears below a rate, this is the maximum applicable 
period for that rate. 


Table 8: , Cherries, Sour: Tariff History Since 1930 


Effective 


Date Bary M.F.N. co 
1930, May 2 (b) 
Statutory Change Free OD at ZU PD at 

1939, January, 1 
United States 
Trade Agreement £06 Wie oleate 
1948, January 1, fea) 
GATT Pes a 
(7 weeks) 
Orel) pea 
1950, June 1 
Statutory Change Free Patek etches i CGS. 
(7 weeks) (7 weeks) 
OFVLO pc, Ore lO pcs 
1959 Apris 10 
Statutory Change Free Sees, 3 Cts. 
(10 weeks) (10 weeks) 
Or LUT OC or “10)p. ce. 
T2005. hati: ou (a) . 
Statutory Change Free S.00S pacts: 
(10 weeks) (10 weeks) 
or Free or Free 


(a) Applicable to imports from the United States until December 31, 


RSME, 
(bo) Not: less: than 2 cents. 
(ovo Not applied until £950. 


(d) As a result of the Kennedy Round. 


Source: 


Canadian Customs: Tarirr. 
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Appendix Table 18 shows the dates since 1966 during which 
the specific duty has been in force in each year. In the central 
region, the Specific duty has, except for 1971, been in force in all 
years for the full period authorized, 70 days. In the Maritimes, the 
specific duty has been in effect in each year during 1971-75, but not 
in earlier years. There is some production of sour cherries in the 
Maritimes, but it is small. The application of the specific duty in 
this tariff zone would offer protection to local growers and to Ontario 
producers marketing there. In the western region, the specific duty 
was in effect from 1970 to 1973 inclusive, but not otherwise. The 
period of application is normally mid July to mid September in all 
tariff regions, with somewhat later periods requested in the Maritimes 
and western regions. 


Whereas, for most commodities, import data (imports classi- 
fied by tariff item) were used to calculate average unit import prices 
for the purpose of demonstrating the erosion in the ad valorem equiv- 
alent of the specific duty, this information is not shown in the case 
of sour cherries. Reported data are evidently subject to coding 
discrepancies. 1 Based on average U.S. unit farm values, an average 
import price of 13 to 14 cents per pound would appear to be indicated 
for fresh market or processing imports during 1971-74 (see Appendix 
Tables 16b and 1l6c). On an ad valorem basis, the level of protection 
afforded by the existing specific duty of 3 cents would appear to have 
averaged from 21 to 23 per cent in 1971-74. On this basis, there 
does not appear to have been any significant degree of erosion, due 
to price increases, in the degree of protection conferred by the 
specific duty. The average U.S. farm price was 11.9 cents per pound 
in 1966-70 and 13.3 cents per pound in 1971-74 (see Appendix Table 16a). 
It may be noted that the U.S. price for sour cherries has fluctuated 
markedly in recent years, being 18 to 19 cents per pound in 1973 and 
1974, and 9.9 and 8.2 cents per pound in 1971 and 1972, respectively. 
Moreover, preliminary data reveal a substantial price decline in 1975 
to 10.3 cents per pound. 


The following schedule pertains under the U.S. tariff for 
imports of fresh sour cherries; no distinction is made in the U.5. 


schedules as between sweet and sour cherry types: 


Cherries, fresh, or prepared or preserved: 


Fresh: 
Rates of Duty 
se 2 
Ttem. 146.90 jNot in airtight or 
watertight containers 0.2¢ per 2¢ per ib: 
bby 
Peem (846.90 Mein (ail neient fon water— 
El SheweGnlaimers «osx: Oompa tr. Piers Cape hy Luis 


(1) In 1974 and 1975, for example, the average f.o.b. import price 
for sour cherries entered under tariff item 9202-1 is recorded 
at 41.3 cents per pound. This price figure is misleading because 
of the much lower farm values prevailing in the United States 
and for domestic sales. 
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The Canadian Horticultural Council requested that the exist- 
ing 3 cents per pound specific duty on sour cherries under tariff item 
9202-1 be increased to 5 cents.(1) The Council further proposed that 
this 5-cent specific duty be combined with an ad valorem minimum of 
20 per cent under both the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff and 
that free entry continue under the British Preferential Tariff. No 
change to the existing 10-week period of specific duty application was 
requested. 


The Council stated in its brief that cherry (both sweet and 
sour) crops are particularly prone to wide fluctuations in production, 
giving rise to "distress prices" in bumper years. The Council's view 
was that an increase in specific duties, both for sweet and sour types, 
was "required to afford protection and encouragement to Canadian 
growers. ''(2) 


With reference to sour cherries specifically, the Council 
spokesman at the public sittings indicated that an increased specific 
duty was requested because of price fluctuations and competition from 
sour cherry producers in Michigan: 


we feel we need an extra latitude of protection because 
of the wide fluctuations in the pricing .... We feel that 
because of the fluctuation and the relative situation, that 
we need a higher tariff. I know our growers feel that we 
have not been getting enough money for them to maintain 
their interest in sour cherries to the extent that they 
(Michigan growers) are and that we need more money for these 
people. (3) 


With respect to low- or distress-priced imports, the Board 
feels that there are several alternatives to greatly increased perma- 
nent statutory tariffs for countering this problem. These alternatives 
and the Board's recommendations are discussed in Chapter IV, Volume 1, 
Part I of the report on Reference 152. 


If adopted, the Council's request for an increase in the 
specific duty from 3 cents per pound to 5 cents per pound would impose 
an additional consumer cost estimated at $485,000 annually, based on 
1974 data, assuming that domestic grower prices are raised to the 
extent of the tariff increase. The cost to a family of four would be 
9 cents annually. Benefits to Canadian growers would be an estimated 
$338,000. 


(1) As originally submitted, the Council's brief requested an increase 
to 74 cents per pound. This was, in the subsequent public 
sittings, revised to 5 cents. See Transcript, Volume 8, p. 1004. 

(2) Brief of The Canadian Horticultural Council submitted on Tariff 
Board Reference No. 152, p. 53. 

(3) Transcript, Volume 8, pp. 1028-1029. 
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The Canadian Food Processors Association proposed a separate 
tariff item, "Cherries (sour) for manufacture," for sour cherries when 
entered fresh for processing. The rate advocated for this new item 
was 10 per cent applicable for 10 weeks, free entry to pertain at other 
times. The more general representations of the Canadian Importers 
Association Inc., the National Farmers Union and the Consumers' Associ- 
ation of Canada would also be applicable to sour cherries. 


Whereas, in the case of many fresh fruits and vegetables, it 
is desirable to structure the tariff schedule to distinguish between 
entry for processing and for fresh market use, in the case of sour 
cherries this distinction may not be merited. The volume of sour 
cherries imported in fresh form is relatively minor (an annual average 
of 367,000 pounds in 1971-74), and, taking Michigan prices as indicative 
of import prices, there appears to be little price differential between 
fresh market and processing market sales. 


Sour cherry imports in the frozen and semi-processed state 
greatly exceed imports in the fresh form. Semi-processed sour cherry 
imports enter under tariff item 10702-1, "Cherries, frozen.'"' The 
existing tariff schedule under tariff item 10702-1 provides for 
Specific dutieslof 25 cents B.P.; 3 cents: M.F:N. and 3, cents Gen. “The 
Canadian Horticultural Council requested, both for tariff item 9202-1 
and tariff item 10702-1, that the specific duty be raised to 5 cents 
per pound subject to a minimum of 20 per cent. These tariff items 
will be considered in Volume 2 of the Board's report, dealing with 
processed fruits and vegetables. 


Sweet Cherries 


Fresh sweet cherries entering Canada, for fresh market 
consumption or for processing, are dutiable under tariff item 9203-1, 
as follows: 


Bees M.F.N. Gen. 
Cherries, sweet ....... per pound Free Z22cts. PyCLey. 
or or 
DS pores VOP Me 


In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty 
shall not be maintained in force 
in excess of 7 weeks and the 
10 per cent duty shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is 
not in effect. 


This item is bound under GATT and has existed in its present 
form since 1959, when separate provisions were introduced for sweet 
and sour cherries, previously dutiable under a single item. The rates 
of duties on sweet cherries have not been altered since 1950, except 
that. for the period February 20, 1973 to February 19, 1974, the 10 
p.c. alternative rate under the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff 
was suspended and free entry substituted. Consequently, while sour 
cherries have been free of duty in the off-season since 1969, sweet 
cherries have, except during the period cited, been dutiable. 
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The reduction since 1930 in the duties on sweet cherries 
under the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff are shown in Table 9, 
which lists only those changes, by Statute or Trade Agreement, that 
affected the rates applicable. In the table, the rates shown are per 
cent ad valorem or cents per pound; when a period in weeks appears 
below a rate, this indicates the maximum applicable period for that 
rate. 


Table 9: Cherries, Sweet: Tariff History Since 1930 


Effective (D 
Date Bee Mor oN Gen. 

1930, May 2 (b) 
Statutory Change Free Lape: ZURDece 


1939, January 1 
United States 


Trade Agreement LOD ct 
1948, January 1 a 
GATT 2yCus. 
(7 weeks) 
OrngtOepe ce 
1950, June 1 (a) 
Statutory Change Free 2, CES. ZCts. 
(7 weeks) (7 weeks) 
igen eae oe Gree 


(a) Applicable to imports from the United States until December 31, 
1935. 

(b). Not less than 2 cents. 

ic} Notrappliedamtigetosu.: 

(d)' “Until April Syd 959,eas “cherries ’sifromlApriiel0.. [ooeas 
WCherries, "sweees' =: 

(e) The 10 per cent alternative rate was temporarily suspended, and 
free entry substituted, by Statute, from February 20, 1973 to 
February 19, 1974. 


source: Canadian Customs l4arite. 


The specific duty on sweet cherries, which may be applied 
for seven weeks, has only been requested in two years since 1966 (see 
Appendix Table 19). It was applied in 1973, in both central and 
western Canada for the full period permitted (49 days) because the 10 
per cent rate had been temporarily suspended. In 1969, in central 
Canada only, the specific duty was evidently requested because of 
unusually low import prices. 
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The specific duty has not been requested in most recent 
years because of the substantially higher tariff protection afforded 
by the alternative 10 p.c. rate. Monthly import prices for sweet 
cherries Payee under tariff item 9203-1 are tabulated in Appendix 
Table 20, (1 As will be noted, the import price in July, during which 
almost all of the domestic crop is marketed, averaged 34.6 cents a 
pound in 1971-75. The 10 p.c. rate provided would, on that basis, 
have a duty equivalent of about 33 cents per pound, yielding a much 
higher protection level than the specific duty of 2 cents per pound. 
Alternatively, the 2-cent specific duty would be equivalent to an ad 
valorem rate of 5 to 6 per cent. Given the increase in the July price 
in 1975 (to 41.5 cents per pound), the more current ad valorem equi- 
valent would be about 5 per cent. 


The application of the 10 p.c. rate throughout the full year 
is umnecessary considering that almost all of the domestic crop is 
marketed in July only. Only a small portion of the crop is marketed 
outside of July - in the last week of June or the first week of August. 
Thus, the imposition of the 10 p.c. rate in all months constitutes an 
unnecessary burden to consumers who bear the cost of duties which apply 
even though domestic production is non-existent. June is normally the 
main importing month and, except toward the end of this month, domestic 
supply is not available. Nonetheless, the imposition of the 10 p.c. 
duty in June means that a duty of about 4 cents per pound is collected 
on all imports during the month (in 1971-75, the June import price 
averaged 39.5 cents per pound). Similarly, in August an import duty 
is imposed despite a very limited domestic supply; in all other months 
imports are dutiable despite no domestic availability. 


However, the removal of the 10 p.c. rate, which can certainly 
be justified on the above grounds, would leave domestic growers with 
a protection level determined only by the specific duty. The discon- 
tinuation of the 10 p.c. rate would without an increase in the amount 
of specific duty reduce protection by at least half. 


The Council proposed that the per pound specific duty on 
sweet cherries be increased from 2 cents to 5 cents, the latter rate 
to be subject to an ad valorem minimum of 20 per cent. The Council 
proposed that the existing 10 p.c. rate be removed and that the 
existing dutiable period of seven weeks be increased to 10 weeks. In 
its brief to the Board, the Council stated with reference to sweet 
cherries that an increase in the specific duty "is required to afford 
protection and encouragement to Canadian growers." 


The rate structure proposed by the Council would add to 
consumer costs although some portion of imports, previously dutiable 
at 10 p.c., would be entered free of duty. The additional consumer 
cost implicit in the Council's proposal is estimated at roughly 
$850,000, taking into account higher selling prices for the domestic 
crop, higher import duties during the 10-week seasonal duty period, 
and free entry for imports outside this 10-week dutiable period. The 
additional cost to consumers is estimated at about 15 cents annually 
per family of four and the benefit to growers is estimated at $700,000. 


(1) This table shows composite price averages including fresh market 
imports and imports, fresh, for processing. 

(2) The ad valorem equivalent for fresh market imports would, in Pract. 
be less than 5 per cent considering that fresh market imports occur 


at higher prices than imports for processing. 
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As noted, the Council's proposed tariff structure would 
extend the period during which the specific duty may be applied, from 
the existing seven weeks to 10 weeks. Based on 1971-74 data, 93 per 
cent of the domestic sweet cherry crop is marketed in July. A survey 
of weekly unloads data indicates that in recent years domestic market- 
ings seldom commence before the last week of June and seldom extend 
beyond August 8. In most crop years, the marketing of the complete 
crop seems to be completed between June 21 and August 8, a period of 
49 days. The Council's proposal for a three-week extension of the 
dutiable period would provide protection during those weeks immediately 
preceding the Canadian production period when imports usually peak. 
Protection at this time was deemed necessary because of the import of 
the volume and prices of these early season imports on domestic prices 
and market conditions. It should be noted that the maximum period for 
application of the specific duty is determined separately for each of 
the tariff regions. Thus, the weeks covered by the specific duty on 
sweet cherries can be selected in accordance with prevailing regional 
crop and market conditions. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association proposed a separate 
tariff item for sweet cherries when imported for processing - ''Cherries 
(sweet) for manufacture."" A rate of 10 per cent M.F.N., was advocated 
for this item, applicable for seven weeks, with free entry to apply at 
other times. 


In the case of sweet cherries, in contrast to the sour types, 
a tariff structure which differentiates between imports for fresh 
market sale and fresh imports for processing, may be of merit. While 
most sweet cherries are entered for the fresh market, sizable volumes 
are also entered for processing (an annual average of 2.3 million 
pounds in 1971-74) and appear to be expanding significantly. Of more 
importance, processing market prices differ considerably from fresh 
market prices. While imports classified under tariff item 9203-1 
cannot be broken down as to use, U.S. price data (Appendix Tables 17b 
and 17c) suggest that the processing price is usually one-third to one- 
half of the fresh market price. A similar price differential is 
evident from British Columbia data. (1) 


The Northwest Horticultural Council, Yakima, Washington, and 
the California Grape & Tree Fruit League, San Francisco, California, 
both urged that there be no increase in the existing duties on sweet 
cherries. The more general representations of the Canadian Importers 
Association Inc., the National Farmers Union and the Consumers' 
Association of Canada are also relevant. 


Substantial volumes of sweet cherries also entered Canada 
in semi-processed form in brine (S05). Such imports. in fresh equivalent 
weight, 43 per cent of total imports of sweet cherries in 1971-74, 
displace, and compete with, sales by domestic growers to Canada's 
brining industry. Brined cherries are entered under tariff item 
10520-1 "Cherries, sulphured or in brine, not bottled" at 10 psc. B.P.; 
125 p.c. M.F.N. and 30 p.c. Gen. This item is dealt with in Volume 2 
of the Board's report on Reference 152. 


(1) In 1971-74, for the British Columbia crop, the processing market 
price averaged 12.1 cents per pound as against 24.5 cents per 
pound for fresh market sale. For the Ontario crop, the price 
differential was less. 
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In addition to protection provided by the tariff, this 
industry has in recent years also received assistance through non- 
tariff action taken by the federal government. In 1973, there was an 
extremely large domestic crop together with bumper crops in California, 
Washington, and Oregon. In that year, the government instituted, on 
June 30, a surtax on sweet cherries (both for processing and fresh 
market sale) to stabilize the Canadian market against distress-priced 
imports. Further, in 1976, pursuant to another large North American 
crop in 1975, the federal government designated sweet cherries for 
Support under the Agricultural Stabilization Act, granting stabilization 
payments to growers totalling $623,000. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Sour Cherries 


Canada's sour cherry crop is mainly sold for processing, 
either frozen or canned, and is predominantly used for pie filling. 
Canadian production has fallen in recent years from an average of 
21.3 million pounds in 1961-65 to 17.0 million pounds in 1971-74, a 
decline of 20 per cent. During the review period, total imports in 
fresh equivalent weight have also declined. The decline in domestic 
output has resulted from reduced crops in Ontario, by considerable 
margin the most important producing province. Declining production 
may be attributed in large part to a lessening demand for this fruit, 
as domestic disappearance, in both fresh and processed forms, has 
fallen by 14 per cent between 1961-65 and 1971-74; over the same 
period, per capita consumption has fallen by an estimated 26 per cent. 


The Board notes that the evidence indicates that the decline 
in production appears to be more a case of declining domestic demand 
than one of increased import penetration. However, in view of the 
proximity of the large and more efficient cherry growing industry in 
Michigan, and the considerable erosion in the level of protection 
provided by the current specific duty, the Board feels that a moderate 
increase in protection is warranted. It therefore recommends a rate 
of 4 cents a pound, with a minimum ad valorem level of 12%) per cent 
under both the Most-—Favoured-Nation and General Tariff. The B.P. rate 
would remain Free. The Board, furthermore, recommends that these 
rates apply to both fresh imports for processing and for the fresh 
market, under a single tariff item. The maximum period for application 
of the recommended duties would remain 10 weeks, to be administered 
regionally. 


Sweet Cherries 


Canadian sweet cherry production has increased only marginally 
during the period under review, while fresh imports have almost doubled. 
Most of the growth in domestic consumption of sweet cherries has, 
therefore, accrued to foreign producers. Import penetration has risen 
during the Canadian production season with respect to both the fresh 
market and the market for processing cherries. 
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In view of this substantial weakening in the competitive 
position of Canadian growers, the Board concludes that an increase in 
protection is justified, and recommends a specific duty of 5 cents per 
pound for fresh market cherries with a minimum ad valorem rate of 123 
per cent. These rates would apply to both the Most-Favoured-Nation 
and General Tariff. Furthermore, the Board concludes that the present 
off-season duty of 10 per cent be discontinued, and so recommends. 
However the Board is of the opinion that some measure of off-season 
protection for sweet cherries may be required, from time to time, and, 
therefore, recommends an extension of the maximum period for seasonal 
duty application to 10 weeks, to be administered regionally. 


The Board recommends a separate tariff item for sweet cherries 
imported for processing. The sizable and rising volumes of imports for 
processing would appear to warrant a separate item. Moreover, a lower 
amount of protection would appear warranted for sweet cherries entered 


for processing inasmuch as these normally have a lower value for duty 


than fresh market cherries. 


The Board recommends a rate of 4 cents 


per pound but not less than 123 per cent, applicable all year round. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Sour Cherries 


The Board recommends the deletion of existing tariff item 
9202-1 respecting sour cherries and the insertion of the following 
item under the preamble "Fruits, fresh, in their normal state, the 
weight of the packages to be included in the weight for duty." 


British Most- 

Prefer- Favoured- 

ential Nation General 

taLres Tarites Tari ee 

Cherries... <SOurs 23.4. per pound Free 4 cts. auctes 

but not but not 
less than less than 
us we alah ox 123 ee 
or Free or Free 


In any 12-month period ending 
31st March, the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty, as the case 
may be, shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 10 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty is not in effect. 
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Sweet Cherries 


The Board recommends the deletion of existing tariff item 
9203-1 respecting sweet cherries and the insertion of the following item 
under the preamble "Fruits, fresh, in their natural state, the weight 
of the packages to be included in the weight for duty." 


British Most-— 

Prefer- Favoured- 

ential Nation General 

Lavaitt Tariff Tariff 
Cherries, sweet, n.o.p. .... 

Beene eg ee er Base oor per pound Free DO Cla. J Cts. 
but not but not 
less than less than 
Iho ee: 1285 Os 
or Free or Free 

In any 12-month period ending 
31st March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 10 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem 
duty is not in effect. 
Cherries, sweet, for processing 
Dae Sie nite Piao aS per pound Free AGtsn 4 cts. 
but not but not 
less than less than 
ie) Serer 125 pwc 


ou 
; aon fon = aoe 
a Baer ~ eed 


| ee 


ay 
We st See ay 
we! a 


wt. 24203 now 
i ry | 
cht ~ a ie oe : 
ni ® Ljase oe " 

re a4 2 Ae nea 
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Appendix Table 1 


Cherries (Sweet and Sour): Production, Farm Value and Farm Value 
per Pound, by Province, 1961-1974 


% Change 
Average Average Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 Lo7L LOZ 1973 1974 1971-74 1971-74 
- Production, '000 1b. - 
Ontario S27 010 26,011 30,675 24,276 15,340 19,624 22,482 29 0 
BGs 5,050 10,614 14,340 9,824 18,768 155976 14,727 T7059 
Canada 40,660 36,025 45,018 34,100 34,116 35,600 37,209 - 8.5 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 


Ontario Sys, 3,607 * 4,092. 3,263 - 3,256 ~ 4,508. 3,780) 418.9 
ee 1,574 2,226 2,437 2,478 4,064 3,595 3,144 +99.7 
Canada e753 5,853 62530 5,760 © 7,320" 8,103. 6,924 | 44547 


Ontario og ier, SIS 13.4 Zine 23.0 16.8 697.7 
B.C. 18.2 FANG r7..0 Zone a ae 2200 2.3 Fi 7.0 
Canada ew, Lope 14.5 Lo. 8 Ua eo Zoe 16.6 +3980 


Source. Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 6 


Cherries (Sour): Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average Average 
1966-70 h 1971-75 i Loz £973 1974 pl eS) 


- thousand pounds - 


JAN. * * - - - - - ~ 
Feb. - - Z O75 ) - 2 4 
Mar. * * 17 a5 ~ 82 2 
Apr. - - * * ~ - - 1 
May 6 2.0 16 ss 54 yp 7 * 
June il 3 49.4 132 35.0 L33 L6Z LoL 169 
July 66 29.0 81 a | 4 60 L222 168 
Aug. ay 16.0 nag 30:5 407 46 68 44 
Sept. - ~ 2 0.6 - 3 7 i 
Nets 6 2.9 - - - = = = 
Nov. - - 8 eal - - 39 - 
Dec. Peet = ent OG: eee Pad nae _ 
Total 220 100.0 371 100.0 601 373 on 388 


Source: Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 7 


Cherries (Sweet): Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh 
Shipments, (a) 1966-1974 


Average Average 

1966-70 1971-74 1971 1972 hore: 1974 
- thousand pounds - 

Jan. = = = ~ = = 
Feb. = = = = = ~ 
Mar. = = = = = = 
Apr. = = = = = = 
May = = = = = = 
June 491 495 877 We] 967 db 
July 105598 14,662 ie. U9 t27 250 14,508 145372 
Aug. 330 656 687 860 645 430 
Sept. = = = os = = 
Des = = = = S = 
Nov. = = = = < = 
Dec. = oo = = = = 
11620 P55,812 £9,073 13,230 16,120 14,816 


(a) Domestic production for fresh market sale. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Jans 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Total 


Source: 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
OCEs 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Total 


Source: 
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Appendix Table 8 


Cherries (Sweet): Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average 


1966-70 


5,062 


Average 

i 1971-75 
Oe * 
- 7 
diss 224 
44.9 4,619 
42.6 eo 
1050 1,960 
0.9 72 
O52 8 
a 2 


{00:0 tieers 


i 


L372 1. 


- thousand pounds - 


(=) 
re + 


kre 
—~ 
6: the? een & SF 2. © 
*ILRPaArRONO 1 


100.0 


PRLO) 85507 1 


1974 


14,934 


Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


Cherries (Sweet): 


1975 


Appendix Table 9 


Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh 


Market Consumption, 1961-1974 


Imports as 
7, OF Con 


sumption 


per cent 


100. 
100. 


jay {) ye) Ce) ene) | 


0 
0 


Average 
1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 
Imports as Domestic Total 
% of Con- Produc-. From Consump- 
sumption tion Imports tion 
per cent - thousand pounds - 
100.0 ~ * * 
- - ik il 
100.0 - 228 228 
Suez 495 ies eS 4,346 
ite ie, 14 G62 3,439 18,100 
heme) 656 Lfi6 2,212 
LO0RO ~ 69 69 
100.0 ~ fj ii 
- - uf 1 
pA ey 15.802 oS NS 250124 


Derived from Sta 


BT 


ood 


tistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 10 


Cherries (Sweet & Sonny cos Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United 
States Chile Others Total 
- thousand pounds - 

1966 4,922 1 - 4,924 
1967 3,590 1 - a, 591 
1968 4,080 - - 4,080 
1969 8,180 5 3 8,188 
1970 5,661 2 ~ 5,663 
Average 
1966-70 Sue) be 1 5,289 
1971 Soy 17 1 36 8,754 
LOT 2 pees 6 8 8,368 
1973 15,436 - 6 15,444 
1974 15.356 4 - 155360 
1975 eee 28 1 11,300 
Average 
1971-75 ‘ie Par 8 10 11,845 
(a) Includes only minor volumes of sour cherries. 
Source: Statistics Canada. Appendix Table 11 


Cherries (Sweet & BOUL): Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


Average 
1966-70 1971 LOZ 1973 1974 1975 
- thousand pounds - 

Atlantic Region 56 99 81 186 LS 7 oy 
Nfld. x - 1 Z * aC 
od oro Be i 2 il 4 3 5 
Nei 26 28 33 ey) 49 65 
Nib. ie, 67 47 116 84 126 

Central Region Te hese: DOeo 5,844 10,395 S719 8536 
Que. 2,084 a7230 2,790 4,744 4,242 4,254 
Ont. AC ae sae Repay fe} S055 3650 4,470 4,283 

Western Region Leads VIER 3 BS 2,444 4,863 een 2,567 
Man. 126 179 191 35/ oil 268 
Sask. fis) 190 120 321 281 291 
Alta. 267 379 251 399 539 593 
BeG 1,009 2,085 1,882 3,500 5,380 1,415 

Canada Deeeo 8,754 8,368 1575444) 15,5300 115300 


(a) Includes only minor volumes of sour cherries. 


Source: Statistics Canda. 
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Appendix Table 12 


Cherries (outer ia 


Percentage Distribution of Fresh Market 


Imports from United States, by State of 
Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 


California Washington Oregon Other 
- per cent - 
1972 
Maritime Region aire Dilla, 3.0 ~ 
Central Region pe eal Seyaes 6.4 3.3 
Western Region 5463 44.8 - 1.0 
Canada 54.9 36.8 ergs: 3.0 
1973 
Maritime Region 47.5 42.5 10.0 - 
Central Region 43.6 45.0 ed 9.0 
Western Region 30.6 69.4 = on 
Canada 40.4 51°56 Le4 Oa 
1974 
Maritime Region 45.5 DaL — a 
Central Region 45.4 41 ok 0.6 6.9 
Western Region 55.9 A2e7 1.4 - 
Canada 47.5 46.2 0.8 Spgs 


(a) Includes small quantities of sour cherries. 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 


Appendix Table 13 


Cherries (Sweet and eolrys ae Exports by Country of 
Destination, 1966-1975 

United United 
States Kingdom Others To 


Total 


100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


tal 


- thousand pounds - 


1966 2 ie] - - Zs 
1967 3,016 190 = Js 
1968 3,477 - - oF 
1969 422 x J 

1970 616 = = 

Average 

1966-70 1,910 38 * Lis 
7 392 - * 

1972 46 - oF 

1973 559 - - 

1974 = Ll 7 

1975 160 - - 

Average 

1971-75 oon ps 2 


——— 


(a) Exports of sour cherries are negligible. 
Source: Agriculture Canada. 


(eo) (ey (ei) 


(e) &) ile 


(eye) ens) 
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Appendix Table l5a 


Cherries (Sweet): Total Landed Cost; Cost f 0. SeECeLents 
Brokerage and Other Costs; Cost of Duty; 


Toronto; Selected Data by Month, 1972 and 1974 


Total 
Month of Cost Cost of Duty Landed 
Shipment Source £.05Ds Freight Paid Cost 
~ cents per pound - 
1972 
Ee Califoraia ‘ert a ats 6.8 
ys 70.8 LSA 6.9 96.5 
June ‘i 4553 4.4 ES. Sang 
Washington 56.1 ay Dad 66.0 
" (55.8 6.4 5.6 G7 .o 
‘ 56.1 4.3 5.6 66.0 
o Me ps ays ft 400 54.9 
1974 
June California 5155 6.6 alae G3e2 
Washington Viaree) 4.6 3.8 46.3 


(a) Air cargo shipment. 


Source: Tariff Board survey. 


LPL 
Appendix Table 15b 


Cherries (Sweet): Total Landed Cost; Cost f.o.b.; Freight, 
Brokerage and Other Costs; Cost of Duty; 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver; 


Selected Data by Month, 1974 


Total 
Month of Cost Cost of Duty Landed 
Shipment Source £032. Preient Paid Cost 


- cents per pound - 


Montreal 
June Washington 50.4 (Ake eu 6321 
July - 43.6 6.4 4.4 54.3 
Winnipeg 
May California rors Sire Dios 85.6 
56.4 4.7 Dail 66.8 
: 45.3 5.9 AS 55ad 
June ef 56.4 47 ek 66.8 
: 50.8 4.8 eed! 60.7 
4 5058 Bis 1 eye! 61.0 
“ 6171 sy! oral 7229 
Washington 50.0 Bor 3.0 58.1 
ve Gf, a.) 4.8 ears 
Vancouver 
May California 7350 Oe A Le 84.6 
rt Taek 20 fa 82.4 
. 50.8 Ino eral Dae 
i 49.1 3e2 4.9 Di io 
r 43rd! Zi 4.8 5 Dare 
a 50.8 ZG eyed 58.4 
June 4 50.0 owl a. 0 5G 
+ 51.4 Dee a4 S050 
ry D7 V2 5.0 70.8 
Washington oor 6.6 5; 6 efelgee 
: 44.8 Sst) 4.5 5De3 
July 39.3 Bed 3.9 48.3 


Source: Tariff Board survey. 


Cherries (Sour): 


Michigan 

New York 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Utah 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 


Michigan 

New York 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Utah 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 


Michigan 
New York 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Utah 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Rota lL 


Sources U.S. 


Average 


1966-70 


234,944 


27,865 


(ee!) 


The 


Appendix Table l6a 


Production, Farm Value and Farm Value 
per Pound, United States, by States, 


1966-1974 

1971 1972 
- Production, 

178,000 214,000 
41,000 29,200 
10,000 1,800 
15,200 11,100 
13,400 1,300 
16,700 9,160 
4,220 1,800 
278,520 268,360 


- Farm Value $'000 - 


VPA622- 40 wel 
4,080 

945 
1,786 
1,079 
1,745 

432 


97,689 2 


bey 
2,424 
184 
955 
133 
811 


200 


1,934 


1973 


"000 1b. 


116,000 
20,400 
7,200 
6,300 
17,000 
4,800 


2,340 


174,040 


22,620 
3,611 
1,004 
1,244 
2,839 

994 
464 


32,776 


1974 


206,000 
16,200 
4,200 
13,100 
11,600 
10,400 


__ 3,100 


264,600 


37,801 
3,167 
657 
2,600 
2,152 
1,888 
616 


48,881 


- Farm Value ¢ per 1b. - 
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Average 
1971-74 


178,500 
26,700 
5,800 
11,425 
10,825 
10,265 


2,865 


246 , 380 


a 
Appendix Table 16b 


Cherries (Sour): Fresh Market Production, Farm Value and 
Farm Value per Pound, United States, by 


states, 1971-1974 


Average 
1972 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Production, ‘000 lb. - 
Michigan 4,000 3,000 900 2,000 as 
Oregon 800 (a) 800 600 733 
Pennsylvania 3,420 680 380 900 1345 b 
Other States 3,020 (a) 3,180 920 “hee fe oe 
Total 250 6,160 5,260 4,420 6,770 
- Farm Value, $000) - 
Michigan 440 270 198 410 ELE 
Oregon 80 (a). 110 81 90 
Pennsylvania 479 97 68 203 rae) 
Other States 361 (a) 523 212 365 
Total 1300 770 899 906 984 
- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 
Michigan TL 20 9.0 22-0 2035 Lobeyaet 
Oregon 10.0 14.8 340 1385 129 
Pennsylvania LEO 1452 WS pa as) ce 
Other States 12.0 (a) 16.4 23.0 1524 
Total eel 12 Lise 2055 14.5 


(a) Confidential, included in total. 

(b) Three-year average excluding 1972. 

(c) Farm value is calculated on the basis of reported price per ton 
for fresh and processing markets. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Cherries (Sour): 
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Appendix Table l6c 


Processing Market Production, Farm Value 


and Farm Value per Pound, United States, 


by States, 1971-1974 


Average 
1971 Loe? 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Production, ‘000 lb. - 
Michigan 174,000 2115-000 115,100 204, 000 176,025 
Oregon 9,200 (a) 6,400 3,600 6,400 
Pennsylvania 11,780 10,420 5,920 LZ 2200 10,080 
Other States 72,300 (a) 41,360 40,380 51,347 
Total 267,280 262,200 168,780 260,180 239,610 
- Farm Value, $'000°°) - 
Michigan 17,139 16,986 22,445 37,434 23,501 (4) 
Oregon 865 (a) 896 576 779 
Pennsylvania TP 30Gen 860 NN ys) ape A | 1,435 (4) 
Other States ila (a) P3e3 1.3536 PP aoe 
Total 20,527, 2238 31,899 47,743 3) 002 
- Farm Value ¢ per lb. - 
Michigan 9.9 8.1 1935 I Bae 13.40, 
Oregon 9.4 7.9 14.0 16.0 1332 
Pennsylvania 1g a 8.3 19.9 19.6 14.2 (ny 
Other States oe] (a) 17%9 18.2 14.1 
Total 9.8 cpl 18.9 L333 13.33 


(a) Confidential, included in total. 

(b) Three-year average excluding 1972. 

(c) Farm value is calculated on the basis of reported price per ton 
for fresh and processing markets. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table l/7a 


Production, Farm Value and Farm Value per 


Pound, United states, by States, 1966-1974 


California 
Michigan 
New York 
Oregon 

Utah 
Washington 
Other States 


Total 


California 
Michigan 

New York 
Oregon 

Utah 
Washington 
Other States 


Total 


Galifornia 
Michigan 
New York 
Oregon 

Utah 
Washington 
Other States 


Total 


Source: 


1966-70 


Average 
1971 


64,000 
47,000 
13,000 
65,400 

9,200 
67,800 


13,590 


224,201 279,980 


13,568 
4,489 
1,599 
8,927 
15118 

11,526 


2,988 


42,587 44,215 


js! 
Uo 
@'@) NON Co Ow fO 


jee) 


19.0 15%. 


1972 1973 1974 

- Production, ‘000 1b. - 
40,000 80,000 56,000 
56,000 32,000 51,000 
9,000 6,800 3,200 
38,400 74,000 67,000 
- 13,000 10,000 
42,400 91,000 90,000 
4,280 10,460 9,900 
190,080 307,260 257,100 

- Farm Value, $'000 - 

11,440 17,600 19,180 
5,460 4,480 9,180 
905 1,166 677 
8993: - 21,470 12496 
~ 2,039 1,695 
9,328 16,562 18,495 
116 3,082 2,007 
36,582 56,395 64,310 

- Farm Value, ¢ per the 
28.6 iad Bs 34.63 
9.8 14.0 18.0 
Lost ay dome 8 2ie2 
pian js ye TOey 
-~ lle nil Leo 
22.0 Tee. 20.6 
2652 295 26k 
1O°2 18.4 2224 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Average 
1971-74 


60,000 
46,500 
8,000 
61,200 
8,050 
72,800 


[Bok 


266,105 


Cherries (Sweet): 


California 
Oregon 
Washington 
Other States 


Total 


California 
Oregon 
Washington 
Other States 


Total 


California 
Oregon 
Washington 
Other States 


Total 


POrL 


42,000 
15,600 
55,200 


24,454 


137,254 


10,626 
2,597 
10,019 


4,552 


27,794 


pis es: 
16.6 
La ez 
18.6 


20:53 
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Appendix Table 17b 


Fresh Market Production, Farm Value and 
Farm Value per Pound, United States, by 


States, 1971-1974. 


L972 1973 1974 

- Production, '000 lb. - 
28,000 52,800 40,600 
17,000 18,000 13,000 
31,400 71,800 61,600 
6 , 936 23,078 Ly O42 
16 EC IEY 165,678 133,172 


- Farm Value, $"000'® ~ 


9,548 
ee oi 
8,164 


_1,828 


24,751 


- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. 


rs | 


13,596 15,834 
3,069 2,808 
14,324 14,291 
5,460 4,422 
36,449 37,355 


ya ae 


(a) Farm value is calculated on the basis of 


for fresh and processing markets. 


Sources UTS. 


Department of Agriculture. 


8 Ba.0 
ul 21.00 
9 pies 
7 24.6 
0 20.1 


Average 


1971-74 


40,850 
15,900 
55,000 


18,110 


129,860 


12,401 
3,421 
11,700 


4,066 


31007 


30.4 


Ziad 
fae ie 
if deegs 


24.3 


reported price per ton 
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Cherries (Sweet): Processing Market Production, Farm Value 
and Farm Value per Pound, United States, 


by States, 1971-1974 


Average 
1971 Lge 1973 1974 1971-74 

- Production, '000 lb. - 
California 22,000 12,000 27,200 15,400 192150 
Michigan 44,000 53,600 30,000 48,600 44,050 
Oregon 49,800 21,400 56,000 54,000 45,300 
Washington 12,600 11,000 19,200 28,400 17,800 
Other States 14 , 326 8,744 9,182 Ey Ss 9,945 
Total 142,726 106,744 Lary ae2 153,928" =" L365245 

- Farm Value, $" 000 (2) ~ 

California 2,948 1,890 3,985 3,303 3,032 
Michigan 4,004 B055 4,065 8,505 5,403 
Oregon O325 3. bk4 8,400 9,693 6,883 
Washington Hae 2 ee 2,246 ae2ig 2,207 
Other States 1333 195 1,196 1219 iapleyy, 
Total 16,128 12,009 19,892 20,03) 18,742 

- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 
California 13.4 1525 1 a 21.4 156 
Michigan Ont 9.4 13.6 1 By EPs. 12.3 
Oregon bw eo 14.6 120 18.0 ie 
Washington We) 10.7 Dey 14.8 1276 
Other States 9.3 po 1330 16.2 i fe ee 
Total 3 1i.3 14.0 Ls 32 aN 


(a) Farm value is calculated on the basis of reported price per ton 
for fresh and processing markets. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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CRANBERRIES 


Cranberries are the fruit of small creeping or trailing 
woody plants allied to blueberries. They are classified into two 
main varieties, the small or northern kind (Vaccinium oxycoccos) 
found in marshy land in northern North America, northern Asia, and 
northern and central Europe; and the large American type (Vaccinium 
macrocarpon) found wild in North America. The V. oxycoccos variety 
is mostly round, about the size of currants, crimson, often spotted 
and is acidulous in flavour. The V. macrocarpon variety is more robust, 
larger and round, oblong or pear-shaped. Its colour varies from pink 
to very dark red and it can also be mottled red and white. Large 
cranberries are native to peat and bog areas and their commercial 
cultivation is almost entirely confined to North America. 


In Canada, cultivation began in 1870 when William MacNeil 
of Annapolis County, Nova Scotia, planted a small area on the edge of 
a peat bog. Today, cranberries are produced in every Atlantic prov- 
ince and in British Columbia. 


The fruit is harvested from September to November and 
marketed as late as January. Consumed fresh or processed, cranberries 
are used in turkey stuffing, pies, sauces, jellies, relishes, fruit 
salads, fruit moulds and in many combinations with apples, oranges 
and other fruits. 


In Canada, annual average per capita consumption in 1971-74 
was 0.21 pound. Each year, about 10 million pounds are grown with a 
farm value of slightly more than $1.1 million. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


The cranberry grows in swampy areas and can stand being 
submerged for a long period without injury. The fruit thrives best 
where summers are cool as fungus diseases present a serious problem 
in warm areas. 


Growers usually obtain vine cuttings for new plantings and 
set them about 6 inches apart. The plant takes four to six years to 
mature and bears fruit for an indefinite period. 


To reduce labour costs and harvest time, saving the fruit 
from frost damage, cranberries are now picked by machines. Several 
types of mechanical pickers are used, varying from scooping machines 
to vacuum pickers that are self-powered and usually operated by one 
man. Conveyors then transport the berries to boxes or canvas bags. 
One machine can harvest about one-half an acre in a day. 


Almost all fresh market cranberries are packed at the point 
of shipping into l-pound containers - either window boxes or film 
bags. The packing is performed by automatic high-speed machines that 
weigh the berries, fill the containers and seal the tops for packing 
in shipping cases. Packing machines for 1-pound window boxes turn out 
about 50 cartons a minute. The folded boxes are automatically opened, 
filled, sealed and made ready for the fresh produce market. 
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A large part of the cranberry crop is stored. If the storage time 
is to be long, the berries are generally held "in the chaff" - picking crates 
that come from the field - and are pre-cooled. They can usually be stored up 
to three months under ideal conditions. The desirable storage temperature is 
2°C to 4°C, depending on maturity and variety. 


Table 1: Cranberries: Production, Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


by Province, 1961-1974 


% Change 

1961-65 
Average Average Average to 
1961-65 1966-70 O71 LOR2 1975 LOLA WADA Oda 


= Production... ' 000 sib: 


Nfld. mee aie rs as = 140 35 Se 
Powe 57 (3) 18 (0) 99 30 35 “ 3G. aia eG 
Mee. 160 (7) 115 119 160 119 G0. p L202) a gees 
N.B. Ae - am = - i = . aioe 
B.C, 170 3,175 LO 365) W05bael), S05) 2 0.1 ea d.G7s  werieiaeo 

Canada 978 eal 1055744 4 5846.35117,6594 9247h 9 01875. 4 onors 

- Farm Value, $'000 - 

Nfld. x e = = = 60 15 i 
Pera 6 He 2h 9 5 4 - 5 a gr AST 
N.S. 18 (3 29 23 30 29 3 D6) Pes 
N.B. 5 - : e 2 = =. | SomenOOnt 
B.C. We 2) 1460 933 919 1,553 974 1,095 + 755.5 

Canada 152 478 965 95d. \uslsb8Gm miw057. Leda | esesor7 

- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. - 

Nfld. es ae ae a “ 42295 L949 Pe 
Phas 10.5 (2) 11.170) 10.0 16.7 11,4 = 19-8 eo dG 
Nese 11.35 nee) Ong e eraes 24.4 25. Guar oi ee 
N.B. Lh = . a - . =) eeeLOOG 
pton 16.6 14.5 Same Tait Pena os LO6m@ alloc. eine 

Canada 15.5 1457 eel Oe eae: TVS) el 6 ae ogee) 


(a) Four-year average excluding 1965. 
(b) Two-year average excluding 1966-1968. 
(c) Three-year average excluding 1967 and 1968. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


Commercial production is concentrated in British Columbia 
while small volumes are grown in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
and, from time to time, in Newfoundland and New Brunswick. Output in 
Canada has increased greatly during the review period from an annual 
average of 978,000 pounds in 1961-65 to 9.9 million pounds during 
1971-74. Almost all of the increase took place in British Columbia 
which accounted for 98 per cent of the Canadian total in 1974. 


The total farm value increased from an annual average of 
$152,000 in 1961-65 to $1.1 million in 1971-74. However, average 
farm values declined during this period because Canadian production 
had become more concentrated in large-scale enterprises in British 
Columbia. During 1971-74, the farm value per pound averaged 11.6 
cents compared with 15.5 cents during 1961-65. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Almost the entire B.C. cranberry crop is exported, a pattern 
that has existed since 1970. Before that, a large share of the harvest 
was processed in eastern Canada where requirements are now met by U.S. 
imports. Thus, almost all Canadian cranberries are exported while 
those consumed here are almost entirely imported. 


Exports have increased rapidly in line with production - 
from 1.2 million pounds during 1966-70 to 9.6 million pounds in 
1971-74 (see Table 2). In 1971-74, exports accounted for better 
than 95 per cent of production. 


Total consumption averaged 4.6 million pounds annually in 
1971-74, compared with 5.4 million pounds in 1961-65. However, con- 
sumption in the processed form has increased while fresh market con- 
sumption has declined. The volume of cranberries grown outside 
British Columbia and available for processing is small. In 1971-74, 
more than 90 per cent of Canadian consumption was imported. Inasmuch 
as the cranberry season in the main U.S. producing areas and in 
Canada is about the same, the bulk of fresh imports enter during the 
Canadian production season, i.e., from September to December. Import 
volumes are usually largest during October and December in time for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


(i) It should be noted that total consumption and particularly con- 
sumption in the processed form are probably understated, in that, 
imports of processed cranberries are excluded. There is, however, 
no information on such imports, even though, as suggested by the 
declining volume of processing in Canada, such imports have 
probably increased in recent years. 
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IMPORTS 


All imports of fresh cranberries come from the United States. 
In 1975, 3,000 pounds came from Chile but this was only a small sample. 
The main U.S. source is Massachusetts followed by Wisconsin and Wash- 
ington (see Appendix Table 7). In 1974, Massachusetts supplied 88.3 
per cent of all fresh cranberry imports, Wisconsin 11.2 per cent, and 
Washington 0.5 per cent. 


In 1975, Ontario and Quebec equally shared some 72.0 per cent 
of total fresh imports which included a considerable volume of cran- 
berries for processing. The Board estimated that during 1971-74 such 
imports averaged 2.7 million pounds. Imports into the western region 
were a little less than 20 per cent and, into the Atlantic region, 
slightly more than 8.0 per cent (see Appendix Table 5). In 1974, all 
imports into the Atlantic and central regions came from Massachusetts. 
Imports into the western region came mainly from Wisconsin and to a 
lesser extent from Massachusetts and Washington. 


EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of cranberries have risen rapidly from an 
average of less than 1 million pounds in 1961-65 to an average of some 
9.6 million pounds in 1971-74. The growth in exports is in line with 
the expansion in B.C. cranberry production, almost all of which is 
exported to the United States. 


PRICES 


The average farm value per pound of cranberries produced in 
Canada declined during the review period. This decline has been 
greatly influenced by the efficient British Columbia industry. In 
1974, average farm values of 10.6 cents per pound mainly reflected 
prices received for processing cranberries. British Columbia produc- 
tion goes almost entirely for processing in the United States while 
cranberries grown in other areas are more for the fresh market and 
likely bring a higher price. The Board could not obtain data to 
illustrate the difference in existing prices between the two uses. 


Average wholesale-to-retail prices for domestic and imported 
cranberries for 1974 in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver (see Table 3), confirm that supplies of domestic fresh 
cranberries were small in Montreal and Toronto - at least there were 
no price quotations for the domestic product. When there were price 
quotations for both, as was the case in Winnipeg, Halifax, and 
Vancouver, prices for the local product were often lower. 
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Table 3: Average Wholesale-to-Retail Prices for Domestic 
and Imported Cranberries in Halifax, Montreal, 


Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1974 (a) 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. 


mee Der a Dae 


Jan. - 38.3 - 31.8 ~y29ou7 - 34.7 - 37.9 
Feb. - 40.1 - - - ~ ~ - - ~ 
Mar. - - ~ - - ~ ~ - ~ - 
Apr. : = 3 - - - ~ - * = 
May - - ~ ~ - - - - - ~ 
June = = = = = a rs - ve = 
July = Z ~ ~ ~ - - - ~ - 
Aug. = = - ~ ~ - - - - ~ 
Sept. - 40.0 = 28.7 - 29.7 + 82,30 2887 - 
Oet. [3059 3810 - 27.6 = Ge.) S086 MT. 31. - 
Nove. 923ag 63748 aes = "35547 "305, 30:9) 35. ime anes 
Dec. 33.3 40.0 - 34.0 - 33.4 - 36.1 - - 


(a) As based on a price per pound comparison of 24-pound cartons or 
cello packages. 


Source: Appendix Table 8. 


Information on the landed cost of imports and a breakdown 
SCO tL JO.b. CUSE. freight and brokerage, and duty paid, was not 
available. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 
en PAARL DUNS 


U.S. cranberry production averaged 196.7 million pounds in 
1971-74 - a volume some 20 times greater than the Canadian total (see 
Appendix Table 9). However, while U.S. production increased Dy ele 
per cent from the 1966-70 average, Canadian output, over the same 
period, increased by 203.7 per cent. 


The total farm value of U.S. production averaged $25.6 
million during 1971-74, compared with $23.4 million in 1966-70. As 
in Canada, the average return to the grower dropped also in the 
United States although the decline was somewhat less. The average 
farm value of fresh cranberries in the United States was 13.0 cents 
per pound in 1971-74, compared with 11.6 cents per pound in Canada. 
In 1966-70, the average value was 14.1 cents in the United States and 
14.7 cents in Canada. 


Comparative data on unit cost of production for cranberries 
in Canada and the United States were not available. However, based 
On average farm values, it appears B.C. growers have roughly the same 
unit cost of production as U.S. growers. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh cranberries entering Canada, for fresh market consump- 
tion or for processing, are currently dutiable under tariff item 


9204-1, as follows: 


SLAM DET VIS, cribs c eeteers ee eare sa ane 


Betton 


Free 


Mo E.N. 
ben oer a 


Gen. 


LO pes 


This item is bound under GATT and has existed in its present 
form since 1969. The reductions since 1930 in the rates of duties on 
cranberries under the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff are 
shown in Table 4, which includes only those changes, by Statute, 
Order-in-Council or Trade Agreement, which affected applicable rates 
of duty. In the table, the rates shown are per cent ad valorem or 
cents per pound; when a period of weeks is shown below a rate, it 
indicates the maximum applicable period for that rate. 


table 4° Cranberries: Tariff History Since 1930 


Effective 


Date Diels 


L980 May, 2 
Statutory Change Free 


1936, January 1 
United States 
Trade Agreement 


1939, January 1 
United States 
Trade Agreement 


1948, January 1 
GATT 


1950;- June 1 
Statutory Change Free 


1968, January 1 
Statutory Change 


1968, October 10 
Order-in-Council 


1969, January 1 
Statutory Change 


1969, June 4 
Statutory Change Free 


(f) 


Free 


(£) 


Free 


Mele Ne 


EUnet 


15 Se 


10 Boe, 


ie ee) 
(12 weeks) 
OY LO pees 


dered ars 
(12 weeks) 
OF LO epres 


Sn Ge 


Sepec. 


(a) 


Gen. 


Doneene 


Leen 
(12 weeks) 
Gr aLOepac. 


d UL O NEN Berge ates 


LO pci. 


LO pee. 


(a) Applicable to imports from the United Statesmunti ls dec. <31,, 1935. 


(b) Not less than 24 cents. 
(c) Not less than 2 cents. 
(d) Not less than 15 cents. 
(e) Not applied*®until 1950. 


(f) As a result of the Kennedy Round. 


(g) By Orders-in-Council, duty suspended and free entry accorded from 
Sept. 9,0 1971..to Mar. 15, 1972 and trom Nov. 1, 1974 te Dee. 31, 


1974. 


Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 
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The existing duty is applicable year round, since produc- 
tion and trade take place almost entirely during the period September 
to December, and, hence, a duty during the off-season does not impose 
an unnecessary burden on consumers. All imports, therefore, are 
dutiable except for imports that have entered in recent years during 
periods for which the duty was temporarily suspended (see Appendix 
Table 10). 


U.S. imports of cranberries from Canada are free of duty 
and are classified in the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
Annotated under "Other berries," item 146.62. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed originally 
that the existing duty be removed and that there be duty-free entry 
under all tariffs. It subsequently changed its position in favour 
of maintaining the M.F.N. and Gen. rates at their current level. The 
spokesman for the Council said at the public sittings: 


at this time, what we are proposing is to change our 
recommendation to remove the duty, to leave the duty as 
it stands. In other words, we are recommending no change 
invthievi penta! 


The Canadian Food Processors Association did not make any 
proposal with respect to cranberries. 


The. 5 p.e. M.FSN. duty has, based on 1974 ‘€20tbe amit import 
values, a specific duty equivalent of just under 1 cent per pound. 
Unit import values, like average farm values, have declined over the 
past decade (see Appendix Table 10). Consequently, the specific duty 
equivalent has also declined. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Production of cranberries increased quite substantially in 
Canada during the period under review. Production is at present 
concentrated in British Columbia and has, largely, been exported to 
the United States. In view of the strong competitive position of the 
industry, tariff protection would appear unnecessary. Moreover, 
since Canadian fresh market consumption is almost entirely met by 
imports the present duty constitutes an unnecessary burden on con- 
sumers and processors. Consequently, the Board recommends that the 
duty be reduced from 5 p.c. M.F.N. and 10 P.t. Gen. ttorl ree weThe 
B.P. rate would remain Free. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that tariff item 9204-1 be deleted 
and replaced with the following: 


British Most- 

Prefer- Favoured- 

ential Nation General 

Tariese Tarttre Larire 
CLANDEL EEO wy ted asc he ee Free Free Free 


(1) Transcript, Volume 8, p. 1054. 
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Appendix Table 2 


Cranberries: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh 


Shipments(a) 1966-1974 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971-74 1971 1972 Lo73 1974 


- thousand pounds - 


Jan. - - ~ - - - 
Feb. = 2 = = = 
Mar. ~ ~ - - - - 
Apr. - = - - - - 
May ~ - - - - ~ 
June = - ~ - - - 
July = = 2 = = “ 
Aug. Z = . = = = 
Sept. = 82 70 64 TSt 63 
Oct. é 99 139 «83 8 167 
Nov. - it - 3k 13 * 
Dec. 16 ba) z 12 ays ees 
76 195 209 190 154 230 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 
Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
Appendix Table 3 


Cranberries: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh 


Market Consumption, 1961-1974 


Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 
Imports as Imports as . Domestic Total Imports as 
% of Con- % of Con— Produc- From Consump- %Z of Con- 
sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 
= pér cent. = - thousand pounds - per cent 
Jan. Dyiee - - #4 | 100.0 
Feb. 100.0 - ~ * * 100.0 
Mar. 100.0 ~ - ~ - - 
Apr. = - - - = = 
May = = = & = ms 
June - - - - - ~ 
July ~ ~ - - - ~ 
Aug. = - - = = se 
Sept. 100.0 100.0 82 246 328 thea) 
Oot. 100.0 100.0 99 580 679 85.4 
Nov. 94.1 100.0 11 333 344 9678 
Dec. 36.5 88.3 3 483 487 99.2 
Total 93.4 EB & 195 1,648 1,843 89.4 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 4 


Cranberries: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United 
States ‘Chile 
- thousand pounds - 

1966 3,391 - 
1967 eee - 
1968 3,084 - 
1969 2,010 - 
1970 35296 = 
Average 
1966-70 2g919 - 
1971 4,252 - 
1972 4,771 - 
1973 4,129 ~ 
1974 deals) 3 om 
1975 3,714 3 
Average 
1971-75 4,208 , 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Total 


3,391 
2,512 
3,084 
2,610 
3,296 


25979 


4,252 
AL F71 
4,129 
He alii: 
EEA, 


4,209 


Appendix Table 5 


Cranberries: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


Average 
1966-70 Eo 1 (9 P 1973 
- thousand pounds 
Atlantic Region 236 279 300 293 
Nfld. i 7 1 10 
Pabvle 7 “| 16 a 
Neos 103 78 84 85 
N.B. 125 191 199 oD 
Central Region 1,930 SNS eis 3,876 S222 
Que. 687 1,906 2,710 2,093 
Ont. 1,268 1,447 1, LOG Lae 9 
Western Region 788 620 595 615 
Man. 194 136 190 65 
Sask. 133 96 74 138 
Alta. Zo. ya NS 144 78 
BeGe 230 174 186 334 
Canada 2,979 4,252 4,771 4,129 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


1974 
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Appendix Table 6 


Cranberries: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average Average 
1966-70 rs 1971-75 vA 1972 1973 1974 LoS 
- thousand pounds - 

Jan. 47 1.6 214. 5.0 700 40 78 206 
Feb. aL Od 20 0.5 4 Z 8 Vy 
Mar. 1 * 1 * - - - 
Apr. - - ue * - - - 
May 8 OFS * * - - - 
June i * 1 * ~ - - 
July 49 T6 % * - - 2 
Aug. 40 iv4 - ~ ~ - ~ - 
Sept 341 11.4 305 Pie 245 387 341 245 
Oct 1,043 35.0 L703 40.6 1,574 ve AS - 2S L 1,619 
Nov 441 14.8 746 Lee Moras 533 474 495 
Dec 1,007 33.8 L226 28.9 ¥,O12 1,092 960 21,065 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
Appendix Table 7 


Cranberries: Percentage Distribution of Fresh Market Imports 
from United States, by State of Origin, by Region, 


1972-1974 
Mass. Wash. Wisc. Others Total 
- per cent - 

L972 
Atlantic Region 100.0 - - - 100.0 
Central Region 20060 - - - 100.0 
Western Region 34.6 ~ 62.9 Paes) 100.0 
Canada ed - 23.4 0.9 100.0 

bons 
Atlantic Region 100.0 - ~ - 100.0 
Central Region 100.0 - - - 100.0 
Western Region 68.6 eae 24.0 4.9 100.0 
Canada 2 2 0.6 6.0 Lez 100.0 

1974 
Atlantic Region 100.0 ~ ~ - 100.0 
Central Region 100.0 ~ - - 100.0 
Western Region 25.6 320 71.4 - 100.0 
Canada 88.3 Ue) i ~ 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Cranberries: 


Acreage, Production 
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(a) 


Appendix Table 9 


» Yield per Acre, Farm 


Value and Farm Value per Pound, United States, 


by States, 1966-1974 


Average 


1966-70 


Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


Total 24,149 


Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


Total 166,048 


Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


Total irccsen | 


Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


Total 23,430 


Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


Total WES 


(a) 


LOTL Re ges 1973 
- Acreage - 

11,100 10,900 10,900 

3,100 3,000 ew Aele) 

810 890 900 

1,000 1,000 LyL00 

6, 300 6,500 6,700 

22,310 22,290 22,800 
~ Production, "000 ib. 

135 L00 81,900 90,100 

L7800 19,600 22,800 

6,880 10,400 95730 

10,400 14,800 11,800 


55,200 _70,900 _67,000 


163,980 1973600" 201 430 


- Average Yield 1b. 


6,640 7,514 8,266 
ey PEN Lk vege OGL) 
8,494 11,685 10,811 
10,400 14,800 LOSS 2s 
8,762 10,908 10,000 
7,350 8,865 8,834 
- Farm Value $'000 
UL57) 1063156 12,254 
24500 Gwe | Salon 
1360) Solo Lee a4 
1,550 *1,939. 1,628 
7,949 D797 = 10050 
244054 267035), 282979 
- Farm Value ¢ per lb. 
Le paged s, 1356 
14.6 12.6 Lawl 
LOS, i226 TSG 
14.9 i bee Pb 1378 
14.4 Lao 15.0 
14.9 Tone 14.1 


a factor of 100 pounds per barrel. 


Source: 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Average 

1974 1971-74 
10,900 10,950 
3,200 ale 
900 875 
1,100 1050 
7,000 67020 
23,100 22,02) 
932200 84,725 
25,000 21,300 
9,200 9,053 
9,200 Lio 
87,000 70,025 
223,600 196,653 
8,550 Ws 17 
7,813 6,816 
ROD 222 10,346 
8,364 11,000 
12,429 LO5570 
9,680 8,692 
Pe es ie u29 
25690 23 AL 
957 1,082 
957 LoL 
9.5135 9,283 
25,07. 253045 
10,7 vies F518) 
10.6 Lone 
10.4 1250 
10.4 bbe Bes 
10.5 gas 
10.6 V3.<.0 


Utilized production has been converted from barrels to pounds by 
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GRAPES 


The grape is a member of the vine family (Vitaceae) and 
belongs to the genus Vitis. It is believed to have originated in 
Asia Minor and to have been cultivated before written history. 


There are about 60 Vitis species, yet varieties belonging 
to the single species Vitis vinifera produce more than 90 per cent of 
the world's grapes. V. vinifera is commonly referred to as the Old 
World or European grape (or recently in the United States as the 
California grape) and is the generally accepted grape for production 
of high quality wines. The preferred varieties of table grapes are 
also of the vinifera variety. Among North American species the Fox 
evape, Vitis labrusca, 15 of the greatest importance. It is resistant 
to cool temperatures, less susceptible to disease and can be grown 
over a wider area. 


Hybridization of European and American species in North 
America and France has resulted in a wide range of new varieties, 
some combining the quality of the vinifera with the hardiness, 
disease and insect resistance of the labrusca. One group, the French 
hybrids, has been of increasing interest in recent years in Canada, 
particularly as a wine grape. These hybrids originated in France by 
crossing vinifera with American species, mainly V. rupestris and 
V. lincecumii but not V. labrusca. Some of these hybrids grown 
commercially in Canada are Seibel 7/053, 1000, 9549, Foch, Seyve- 
Villard l72.and 52/6, and» Baco. French hybrids bear fruit similar to 
other European varieties but are generally hardier and more disease- 
resistant than pure vinifera grapes. 


Grape growing occurs everywhere, except in regions of 
extreme cold, and is’ the world's biggest fruit industry. In the 
United States, grapes grow in every state except Alaska and, next to 
apples, are the most widely grown fruit. Because of the climate, 
grape growing is much less widespread in Canada, with commercial 
production limited almost entirely to the Niagara Peninsula and the 
Okanagan-Similkameen Valleys in the British Columbia interior. 

Grapes are second only to apples in farm value among fruits grown in 
Canada. Per capita, consumption of Tresh marnket. grapes shas been about 
12 pounds annually during the period under review. 


Commercially grown grapes are divided by use into four 
major groups and one minor one. “The major groups consist of ‘table, 
Eaisin, wine and juice grapes. The minor group "comprises canning 
prapes. However, the same variety may be in more than one or even in 
all groups. The Thompson Seedless (a vinifera), for example, is 
Suitable for ald five types of uses. ‘Furthermore, all ‘of the more 
than 8,000 varieties will, when crushed, ferment into wine, and most 
of them can be dried or eaten fresh. However, only a limited number 
produce wines of good quality. Raisins are produced mainly from 
three varieties - Thompson Seedless, Black Corinth and Muscat of 


Alexandria. 


Fewer than a dozen varieties are grown extensively for 
table grapes. Some of the more important ones are Emperor, Thompson 
Seedless, Tokay, Cardinal and Ribier. Most of the sweet juice is 
produced from the Concord variety. Only seedless varieties are 
canned, usually Thompson Seedless and Canner. 
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When imported into Canada, fresh grapes are classified 
under two tariff items; one covers the labrusca species, the other, 
vinifera. No distinction is made as to use (e.g., for fresh market 
or for winemaking). Hybrid varieties are also classified for customs 
purposes as labrusca or vinifera although, botanically, a hybrid is 
of neither species. Whenever separate data are available, this 
report will discuss each of the species individually. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


The vinifera grapes require long, warm-to-hot, dry summers 
and cool winters for best development. Humid summers render the 
plants susceptible to certain fungus diseases and insect pests; 
intense cold (below =f cv) will kill them. Frost after vine growth 
starts in the spring may kill most of the fruit bearing shoots and 
disastrously reduce the crop. A long growing season with daily mean 
temperatures of at least 21°C is required to mature the fruit. 
Vinifera varieties thrive best if no rain falls between blooming and 
harvesting. The labrusca species are hardier and more resistant to 
cold weather and disease. They may also do better where summer rains 
of short duration are the rule. Grapes can be grown in a wide range 
of soils, from sand to clay loam and from shallow to very deep. 


Labour is an important factor in production, and especially 
in pruning. Pruning is the most important single vineyard operation. 
It is usually the sole means of regulating the crop and determining 
the quality of the fruit of wine and raisin varieties as well as the 
quality of the wood for the next year. From 90 to 95 per cent of a 
year's growth is removed at the annual pruning. Thinning is an 
important operation for the proper development of most varieties of 
table grapes and extensive hand labour is also required for tying 
vines. It is unlikely that these three operations will be replaced 
by machines. 


A grape is ripe when it reaches the stage best suited for 
the use to which it is to be put. Unlike many fruits, grapes do not 
continue to ripen once they have been harvested and must, therefore, 
be left on the vine until fully mature if the highest quality and 
maximum yields are to be obtained. Fresh market grapes must have 
good "eye" appeal. Such grapes are harvested directly into 6-quart 
baskets holding about 8 pounds of fruit. Good pickers are able to 
handle about 200 baskets per day. 


Wine grapes are left on the vine as long as possible to 
obtain maximum sugar content. Often it may be necessary to harvest 
before the optimum date because of potential loss from migrating 
birds or frost. - Wine grapes are harvested into a variety of con- 
tainers including apple boxes and specially constructed lugs or bins. 
The type of container is specified and usually supplied by the winery. 


In Ontario, more than 90 per cent of the grapes grown for 
processing are picked by mechanical harvesters. These machines knock 
off clusters by striking the wire to which the cane is attached. 
Special vine training is necessary. In British Columbia, the use of 
mechanical harvesters is far less widespread; in a 1972 report, 
Agriculture Canada stated that certain vineyards were contemplating 
the use of mechanical picking. 
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Mechanical harvesting of table grapes has presented diffi- 
culties mainly because all clusters do not ripen simultaneously, and 
hence the harvesting must be carried out selectively. The University 
of California is engaged in the development of a harvester which may 
solve this problem. 


Canadian grapes are almost entirely marketed during September 
and October. In some years, small amounts may move in late August 
and early November. Wine-grapes are grown under contract with the 
winery. In Ontario, contracts are negotiated by the Ontario Grape 
Growers Marketing Board in St. Catharines and, in British Columbia, 
by the Grape Marketing Board. Almost all British Columbia fresh 
market grapes are delivered to packing houses and B.C. Tree Fruits 
Limited (a grower co-operative marketing organization). In Ontario, 
fresh market sales are under the auspices of the Ontario Fresh Grape 
Growers Marketing Board in Vineland. 


Although the production of vinifera and vinifera-type 
hybrids is expanding in Canada, labrusca grapes are still predominant. 
On“average, some $5 per’ cent of total domestic output, and. 100 per 
cent of vinifera-type grape production has, in recent years, been 
for processing, primarily into wine. 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


Statistics Canada data show there were 1,912 farms (vine— 
yards) engaged in the commercial production of grapes in Canada in 
1971. Of these, 1,550 or approximately 85 per cent were located in 
Ontario. iBritish Columbia, with 235 erowers, accounted. for 13; per 
cent and the remainder was distributed between the Maritimes and the 
Prairie Provinces each with seven farms (see Appendix Table 1). 
Between 1961 and 1971, total acreage increased by about 7 per cent 
Byam 27320 acres to. 24,512 acres. Although this! growth was small, 
Eotal production between 1961-65 and 1966-/0 rose by almost 23: per 
cent. In other words, productivity as measured by yields per acre 
appears to have increased substantially over the past 15 years. 


Canadian production, in British Columbia and Ontario, rose 
by 39 per cent from an average of 106 million pounds in 1961-65 to 
Psemillien’ pounds in, L9/1—/4., Output .in Ontario increased by 26, per 
cent while in British Columbia, output advanced by 443 per cent; 
however, thatiiprovince's average production in, 1971-74, of 19 million 
pounds remained well below Ontario's 129 million pounds. 


From 1961-65 to 1971-74, the average annual farm value of 
grapes in Canada rose by 171 per cent from $5.2 million to $14.2 
million. On a per pound basis, the increase in farm values was 
particularly evident in Ontario where farm-gate prices, between the 
two periods, rose by 92 per cent from 4.9 cents to 9.4 cents. How- 
ever, per pound prices in British Columbia, which rose by 6/7 per cent 
from 6.7 cents to Ll.2 cents, remained higher. 
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Table 1: Production, Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, by Province, 1961-197 
al ees s OUR, Abye Province, 1961-197 


% Change 
Average Average Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 LOZ 2 1973 1974 1971-74 1971-74 


- Production, '000 1b. - 


Ontario “102,535 120,695” 156,350 LOS, 28 IW1L9; 147 13575971 128 s7o4 kes. 
BiG. 3,479 F508) VOLS, 2607S 205 EL 12,869 24,285 18,887 +442.9 


CATT Lean CSS See ee ee eee OCU 


Canada 106,014 130,203 174,626 124,398 (132; 016..6159.682 147,681 + 39.3 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 


Ontario POL? POOR Gah 2 405 8,928 Lae) el Oe Lvl sie +1619 
BiG. 234 701 L516 24050 1,446 Siete 2,114 +803.4 
Canada ya 8,260 14,041 10,978 12,898 UD OSS eiees 250") PERT 125 


- Farm Value, -¢ per Lb.) = 


Ontario 4.9 a5 8.0 8.6 Pa6 LDZ6 9 he PO SG 
Bets. G7 7.4 8.6 L032 alee 13.9 List aa Of .2 
Canada 930 643 8.0 8.8 a5 L250 9s Gg she2 0 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


The rise in production and the even greater rise in farm values reflect 
expanding Canadian consumption of processed grapes in the form of wine. They also 
indicate a general upgrading of the quality of grape produced in Canada as a result 
of the expansion of plantings of vinifera grapes and hybrids with more pronounced 
vinifera characteristics. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Supply and disposition data are contained in Table 2. The statistics 
include processed grape products in fresh equivalent weight. Certain supply and 
disposition ratios are presented in Appendix Table 2. 


The total supply of grapes in Canada, including imports, averaged 742 
million pounds annually during 1971-74, an increase of about 34 per cent, over the 
1961-65 yearly average. Total domestic disappearance or consumption, grew by a 
Similar percentage. Canadian exports and re-exports of grapes, mostly fresh, are 
relatively small and have declined by 62 per cent from 13 million to 5 million 
pounds annually. 


Total imports in fresh and processed (fresh equivalent) forms increased 
by about 33 per cent, from 449 million pounds in 1961-65 to 595 million pounds in 
1971-74. Fresh imports rose by 24 per cent to 252 million pounds per year during 
1971-75, although most of the growth during the period under review occurred during 
the 1960s. 
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Processed imports totalled an average of 343 million pounds 
during 1971-74, up 40 per cent over the annual average of 1961-65. 
Wine imports accounted for most of this growth, although imports of 
concentrates, used largely by domestic wineries, have also increased 
greatly. Raisin imports, accounting for more than half of the 
processed imports, on the other hand, declined moderately. 


Imports of fresh grapes for commercial processing in 1961- 
65 amounted to some 4.6 million pounds annually or about 1 per cent 
of total processed grape consumption and, despite a substantial 
percentage increase, were still .a small 4 per cent of total processed 
consumption in 1971-74. A Domestic fresh acquirements by processors 
were 94 per cent of total processing in 1961-65 and 86 per cent in 
1971-74. 


The small quantities of fresh grapes imported for process- 
ing are the result.of provincial government policies in Ontario and 
British Columbia. In Ontario, wineries were required, until 1976, to 
purchase Ontario grapes exclusively. In British Columbia, where the 
Size of the grape crop is insufficient to meet processor requirements, 
government policy requires that a substantial proportion of the 
wineries’ total crush be purchased locally. In 1975, for example, 
some 11,460 tons or 90 per cent of British Columbia production was 
contracted for sale to commercial wine producers. The 11,460 tons of 
local grapes represented 80 per cent of the wineries' total crush. 


Although Canadian wineries use only small quantities of 
fresh imports, and wineries in Ontario and British Columbia use 
largely fresh domestic grapes, wineries in other provinces, notably 
Quebec, use neither domestic nor imported fresh grapes in great 
volumes but mostly imported grape concentrates of vinifera varieties. 
Such imports have increased at a rapid rate. And as is evident in 
Table 2, imports of grapes in the form of wines have also expanded 
greatly, and, at an estimated 108 million pounds annually in fresh 
equivalent weight during 1971-74 are not much less than the volume of 
grapes processed by Canadian wineries. Moreover, consumption of 
imported wines has expanded much more rapidly than consumption of 
domestic grapes by Canadian wineries. 


Processing accounted for 84 per cent or 125 million pounds 
of the 148 million pounds grown in Canada. Moreover, processing or 
winemaking represented the entire increase in domestic grape produc- 
tion during the period under review. Comparing the period 1971-74 
with 1961-65, the domestic acquirements by processors increased by 
51 million pounds, and grape production by 42 million pounds. 


Table consumption of Canadian grown grapes has remained 
stable at 19 million pounds during the 1961-65 and 1971-74 period 
and relative to total fresh market consumption is small. Imports 
accounted for 91 per cent or 198 million pounds and 92 per cent or 230 
million pounds during the 1961-65 and 1971-74 periods respectively. 
However, it should be noted that grapes consumed in fresh or table 
form are almost entirely of the vinifera species, i.e., Thompson 
Seedless, Ribier as well as other vinifera and near vinifera (hybrid) 
varieties. These are not extensively grown in Canada, and domestic 
production in the past has been sold almost exclusively to wineries. 


(1) Considerable volumes of imported fresh grapes are used in home 
winemaking. The exact volumes involved are unknown, but it is 
believed that such imports greatly exceed the fresh imports by 
wineries. 
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Fresh market consumption of Canadian~grown grapes was at 
its lowest level during the late sixties and early seventies. However, 
beginning in 1974 and continuing in 1975, fresh market consumption of 
domestic grapes apparently increased sharply. Output increased quite 
substantially in those years, from 132 million pounds in 1973 to 160 
million and 169 million pounds. At the same time volumes taken by 
Canadian wineries did not increase correspondingly, and hence more 
was available for domestic fresh consumption and exports. Exports 
increased in 1974 but dropped off sharply in L975; because cof. U.S, 
Overproduction there was little demand for Canadian labruscas. 


The expansion of grape production in Canada resulted from 
increased plantings based on an anticipated growth in Canadian 
consumption of domestic wines which has not materialized. Consumption 
of foreign wines has risen at an accelerating rate, while the growth 
rate for domestic wines has diminished. This situation became even 
more serious in 1976 when production rose further to an estimated 187 
million pounds. Initiatives undertaken by the Ontario government in 
1976 to upgrade the quality of domestic wines, to reduce their price to 
the consumer and to give them preferential shelf space in LCBO out-— 
lets, are aimed at stimulating consumption of Ontario wines and grapes. 


Appendix Table 3 indicates that virtually all domestic 
grapes for the fresh market move during September and October, with 
shipments occurring mainly in September. During this domestic in- 
season period of about 9 weeks, the import share of total fresh 
market consumption rose slightly from 86 per cent to 89 per cent 
between 1961-65 and 1971-74 (see Table 3). The heavy share of the 
market going to imports is a reflection of consumer preference for 
such vinifera varieties as Thompson Seedless, Emperor, Tokay and 
Ribier which are not available in Canada. Imports of labrusca grapes 
during the on-season have declined in absolute terms from an annual 
average of 2.9 million pounds in 1966-70 to 786,000 pounds in 1971-75 
(see Appendix Table 9). 


Table 3: Grapes: Production, Imports and Consumption, Selected 


ws Averages, 1961-1974 


1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 
S21 000 1b ¢ = 
Production ay 
On-season (b) 18,878 DS P2246 19,360 
Off-season 268 61 94 
Total 19,146 157285 LOG454 
Imports (a) 
On-season (b) 4155767 1415624 148,590 
Off-season 82,464 viene otasez 
Total LoS e241: 240,041 2305372 
SeU ae 
On-season (b) 154,645 156,848 167,950 
Off-season SLy oe 93,478 81,876 
Total pay Gs i/ 255,226 249,826 


Imports as Z% of 


Consumption 

On-season\4) 86.0 90.3 88.5 

Of f-season(>) 99.7 99.9 99.9 
Total Oe 94.0 F252 


_ 


(a) September and October growing season. 
(b) January-August, November and December. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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IMPORTS 


The United States is the principal source of grape imports. 
At an average rate of 247 million pounds per annum during 1971-75, 
the United States accounted for 96 per cent of total Canadian fresh 
imports. Chile was a distant second with 4.6 million pounds or 1.8 
per cent (see Appendix Table 5). 


Imports arrive mainly from September to November with more 
than half coming in October (see Appendix Table 7). 


The central region (Ontario and Quebec), with some 63 per 
cent of the Canadian population, imports about 192 million pounds 
annually and accounts for almost 75 per cent of annual average imports. 
One reason for the large per capitan imports into this Yegion is the 
presence of large ethnic groups who favour fresh grapes over concen- 
trates for home winemaking. Moreover, while regulations under the 
Ontario Liquor Control Act require Ontario commercial wines to be 
made from that province's fruit, no such regulations govern Quebec 
wineries, a fact which contributes as well to the concentration of 
imports into the central region. 


California is by far the major supplier of grapes to all 
regions (see Appendix Table 10). Although grapes are grown in every 
U.S. state except Alaska, the vast majority of fresh imports from the 
United States are of the vinifera species which grow almost exclu- 
sively in California. 


Appendix Tables 8 and 9 provide a breakdown of imports by 
species. It will be noted that during 1971-75, imports of vinifera 
grapes averaged some 255 million pounds annually or 99 per cent of 
all fresh imports. Notwithstanding expanded output of viniferas in 
Canada in recent years, imports of that species in 1975 were 99.5 per 
cent of all grape imports. 


EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of fresh grapes are aimost all ‘to the 
Mnited States: almost all from Ontario and almost all of the Concord 
variety (see Appendix Tables 11, 12;and 13). Total annual, exports 
averaged about 15.3 million pounds during 1966-70 but dropped sub- 
Staitialivy to.an annual fevel or 276 million during [971-/57 aneloy>, 
they amounted to 212,000 pounds. The Ontario Fresh Grape Growers 
Marketing Board attributed the sharp drop to oversupply and subsequent 
price declines in U.S. Concords, beginning in 1969, Canadian growers 
could not meet U.S. prices without incurring severe losses. 


PRICES 


The average farm value per pound of domestic grapes (see 
Table 1) has risen markedly in recent years, from an annual average 
of 5.0 cents an 1961-65 to 9.6) cents inV19/1=74.. ‘An all time high of 
12.0 cents was reached in 1974. Average prices in British Columbia 
have been at a higher level than in Ontario although prices in the 
latter province have been rising more rapidly. 
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The Board was unable to obtain a separate breakdown of 
average annual returns for vinifera, labrusca and hybrid varieties. 
However, some indication of the spread in price, based on sales to 
processors, is given in the 1973 award of The Board of Arbitration 
regarding the marketing of the 1973 crop for processing. In the 
award, the minimum price for all grapes of the vinifera varieties was 
set at $370 per ton (18.5 cents per pound). For the labrusca 
varieties of Elvira, Missouri Riesling, Buffalo, Seneca and Ontario 
it was $165 per ton (8.25 cents per pound). These prices were 
f.o.b. processing plant. Information available for 1972 indicates 
that growers of processing grapes in British Columbia received $200- 
$220 per ton (10-11 cents per pound) for labrusca varieties and $240- 
$250 per ton (12-12.5 cents per pound) for vinifera varieties. 


Average Canadian farm value per pound for grapes sold for 
processing and to the fresh market are given in Table 4. For 1971- 
74, grapes for processing averaged 9.4 cents per pound while those for 
the fresh market were 17 per cent higher at 11.0 cents. Lower farm 
values for grapes for processing reflect the fact that they are grown 
under contract thus providing an assured market. Moreover, they are 
less costly to produce because shipping containers are supplied by 
the wineries and because they are usually mechanically harvested at a 
substantial saving in labour costs. 


Table 4: Estimated Prices, Grapes Sold for Processing and Grapes 
Sold to Fresh Market, 1966-1974 


Total Production Sold for Processing Sold: to. Fresh: Market 


"O00; 1b. {ibe O00 be C/T beis a O00 WEB. Ghd bs 
Average 
1966-70 130,203 6. 99,600 6.6 30,604 Bey) 
BES FA L745:626 Ss 152,000 oa0 22,026 8.4 
1972 124,398 8. 112,000 8.6 12,398 10.6 
LOTS AS22 Oi 6 a 116,000 9.4 16,016 Paes 
1974 159,682 Ls 120,000 11.9 39,682 LZ aid 
Average 
197 T—<44.) 167,682 9. 125,000 9.4 212, OS. OP 8) 


(a) Includes exports, principally fresh market sales to the United 
States. 


Source: 


retail prices on the Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver markets. 


_ 


Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


To compare the price of imported fresh market grapes with 
the domestic product, the Board examined 1974 weekly wholesale-to- 


These are summarized in Table 5 with further 


(1) The Economics of Grapes in British Columbia, Agriculture Canada, 


page 25. 


Las 


details in Appendix Tables 14a, b, and c. Quotations for imported 

grapes are generally available on a year-round basis with prices peaking 
im May - a reflection of the seasonal availability of U.S: grapes. It 
will be noted that, in 1974, the average wholesale price of imports 

during the domestic marketing season, September and October, was higher 

in all markets except Halifax. However, as noted earlier, imports are 
almost entirely of the vinifera variety which command higher prices 

(e.g., Thompson Seedless, Emperor and Perlette) than the labrusca 
varieties from domestic production (e:g., Concord, Fredonica and Patricia). 


Table 5: Average Wholesale-to-Retail Selling Prices for Domestic 
and imported Grapes in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver, 1974 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


—'¢ per Lb = 
Jan. ~ 34.0 - 2000 ~ 28.4 ~ 29.8 ~ 32D 
Feb. ~ Se ree. - Loo - ed das) - 29.5 - Siow 
Mar. - 53.5 - Bie Pers: _ 41.0 - 30.6 - Dera 
hor. ~ 65.4 - eee! ~ 61.6 - 4758 _ 63.4 
May - B84.) ~ 70.8 ~ 60.6 - omnes) - Foye) 
June ~ L957 ~ oe eye - 60.7 - 62.5 ~ 6350 
July - ee Be: - 522 - 36%. - ae’) - Shay 
Aug. - FLes - EE SSS Lien) ~ LS ene 49.8 
pepe, 42.) SWheers 2066 spotcdk Zhe] 33.20 Sis Ay) 3 Biegl: 2955 AOG7 
Mets Pan D465 24-0 Syne 2D 838 2083 SB Oaek 282.6 39.0 
Nov. ~ ~ - DOs Sere 20.5 Ce ere: 
Dec. - DT ea, - 26.4 - 2126 ~ 2 al: - 297.4 


Source: Appendix Tables 14a, 14b, and 14c. 


Data on the landed cost. of imported fresh grapes are summarized in 
Table 6; additional details are given in Appendix Tables 15a and b. 
Althoush all shipments surveyedewere entered free of duty, it 1s evident 
that cost of freight (including brokerage and other transportation) 
provided a marked degree of protection to domestic growers. An examination 
of data in Appendix Table 15 indicates that during the 1974 domestic 
Markeling season,.{reight and other charges, as “a {percentage of the f.o.b. 
(seh. baneedarromds to 34 per cent, in Voronto, 18 to A3-pér cent ian Montrea 
19 to 30 per cent in Winnipeg (2 importations only) and 6 to 10.5 per cent 
in Vancouver (including two importations bearing a substantial f.o.b. cost 
of more: ethane S0acents per -pound)..., All, importations into each market were 
of Calatornia origin. 


Les 


Table 6: The Landed Cost of Imported Grapes in Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1972-1974 


Freight, 
Brokerage, Total 
COSts LOR. etc. Duty Landed Cost 


- range in ¢ per lb. - 


Toronto 1972 20.6-30.7 3.9-4.4 - 24.9-35.1 
1973 16.8-28.8 4.0-5.8 - 20.9-34.7 
1974 14 S47 ok: 4.2-6.7 ~ 18.9-46.5 
Montreal 1974 14.1-33.0 4.0-7.0 - 18.9-37.8 
Winnipeg 1974 13.8-48.6 3.6-5.1 - 18.0-52.9 
Vancouver 1974 20: 0-SPZ 5. 0=5 4 - 23.6-56.6 


Source: Appendix Tables 15a, 15b, and l5c. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


U.S. grape production for 1971-74 averaged some 7.5 billion 
pounds annually, an increase of about 7 per cent over the annual 
1966-70 average (Appendix Table 16a). Canada, on the other hand had 
an average output of 148 million pounds during the 1971-74 period or 
about 2 per cent of U.S. production. However, Canadian 
output expanded at the somewhat higher rate of 13 per cent over the 
1966-70 average. California and Ontario both accounted for close to 
90 per cent of their respective country's output. 


In general, the U.S. grape industry has progressed along 
two main lines with California and, to a much lesser extent, Arizona 
growing vinifera varieties and the rest of the country labruscas, 
hybrids of this species, and hybrids of native species and viniferas. 


Table grapes are the main imports from the United States. 
These are almost entirely of the vinifera species of which the most 
important types, grown in California, are Thompson Seedless, Emperor, 
Tokay, Ribier, Malaga, Cardinal and Perlette. In 1966, there were 
230,705 bearing acres of Thompson grapes in California and 28,987 
acres of Emperor. These varieties are not grown commercially in 
Canada. 


About:89. perveenti or 6.) billion pounds otecthe bord Uso. 
production is processed, mostly into wine, a pattern similar to grape 
utilization in Canada, on average 84 per cent during 1971-74. The 
production of raisins, which is confined to California and almost 
totally to the Thompson Seedless variety, accounted for 1.7 billion 
pounds or about 25 per cent of California's crop. Raisins are not 
produced in Canada. 
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During 1971-74, the total farm value of grapes averaged 
$516 million in the United States, an increase of 109 per cent over 
the 1966-70 average. Between the same two periods, total Canadian 
farm value increased by 73 per cent to an annual average of $14 
milion. 


Per pound farm values were higher in Canada, reaching an 
average of 9.6 cents in 1971-74 compared with 6.9 cents in the United 
States. The California average for 1971-74 was 6.6 cents and British 
Columbia's was 11.2 cents. In 1974, the figures were 6.5 cents in 
Caliziornia and 1579 cents in british Columbia. 


The Board examined production costs for fresh grapes in 
Calitotrnia for 19/2 and in Ontario and British Columbia, for 1974 
(see Table 7). In connection with these costs, the following comments 
should be noted: 


(a) Ontario data were prepared in the Economics Branch, Ontario 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food, from information made available by 
the Grapes for Processing Industry Advisory Committee. 


(b) Data for British Columbia were prepared by the Farm Manage- 
ment Service, Agriculture Canada, Vancouver. This information was 
used to set the agreed 1974 value per ton of grapes for processing 
into wine. 


(fc). ‘lhe Calaformia, erape production. costs .come from a study 
produced by the University of California entitled "Thompson Seedless 
fonslablewise., 1L9/2.")  Thescomments on) this. cost.sheet, say; “The 
figures shown are based on what are considered good management 
practices in many vineyards. They do not represent industry averages." 
The yield per acre is averaged over a number of years for a typical, 
well-managed vineyard. 


table. 7: ., Grapes: Production Costs in Canada and United States 


Biles 
Cabireoricca Ontario Columbia 
LO Fi2 1974 1974 
te bar ity. 12,000 8,000 9,500 
- $ per acre - 

bapoun costs 453.48 251;..00 561.00 
Machinery 65.48 15 0 el see 
Materials 93.00 DP oe 58.64 
Lands and buildings 197 37 (a) 301.54 Oey 
Other 12907 23 33 DAG 2 
Tota lLCosts 940.40 849.54 1, 220063 


Total Costs (<¢ per Ib.) The: LOG Lee8 


(a) Includes irrigation costs. 


Sources: Ontario and B.C. provincial data and U.S. publications. 
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Considerable variation in cost inputs occur among the three 
growing areas with the greatest cost differences being for labour, 
land and building overhead. Ontario growers used harvesters and 
their total labour cost at $251 per acre was the lowest. British 
Columbia, where the crop was hand-harvested, had the highest total 
labour cost at $561 per acre. California does not state the method 
used to pick grapes, but as these are table grapes it may be assumed 
they are hand-harvested. Labour costs at $453.48 per acre in 1972 
were not out of line with those for British Columbia in 19745 


Ontario and British Columbia costs were based on grapes for 
processing where the cull factor is less than for fresh market 
grapes. The California study noted a yield of 12,000 pounds per acre 
for Thompson Seedless for table use, and cullage of 5,000 pounds. 
Accordingly, the costs of such grapes, when harvested for processing, 
could be much. lower than the 7.8 cents per pound noted above, assuming 
the use of mechanical harvesters and a lower culisractor. 


In another study prepared by the University of California 
and entitled "Sample Costs to Produce Irrigated Trellised Wine Grapes 
in the North Coast Counties, 1974,"' it was noted that per pound 
average costs were 19.2 cents per pound, i.e., well above the figure 
for Thompson Seedless. However, the North Coast Counties are located 
in an area of California producing a superior quality grape (Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Pinot Noir, Pinot Chardonnay and Chenin Blanc) which 
return to the farmer between $600 and $800 or more per ton (30 cents 
to 40 cents per pound). In’ 1972 and 1973, the average return in 
Mendocino County (one of the North Coast Counties) was $802 and $810 
per ton. Returns in 1974 dropped to $324, However, the cost of land 
there is greatly in excess of per acre costs elsewhere in the ‘state 
and yields are much lower. 


Considering the data on costs and the data on average unit 
farm values, it would seem an inescapable fact that production costs 
of the main varieties grown in Canada are considerably higher than 
for the main varieties grown in California. Moreover, the latter, 
vinifera varieties, are superior to the Canadian product not only for 
table use but as well for winemaking. A comparison of JU,s, 
costs of producing vitis labrusca grapes with Canadian production 
costs would probably indicate smaller differences between the two 
countries. However, U.S. costs for labruscas were unavailable. In 
any event, the competition for Canadian growers is almost entirely 
U.S. vinifera grapes and not U.S. labruscas, of which Canadian imports 
are declining and insignificant. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh grapes entering Canada, for fresh market consumption 
or for processing, are dutiable, according to species, under tariff 
items 9401-1 and 9402-1, as follows: 


Bak’ M.F.N, Gen. 
Grapes, fresh, in their natural -state, 
the weight of the packages to be 
included in the weight for duty: 
S201 Seay VEase Viner ers: SPECleS. itis a sara cn 
4 ASS Roo PUR fare oar per pound Free Free 2 cts. 
peUe ae Vatis Labrusca species 4a. i. 26 4... 
BU onaiatads cueeste octane eye ean eee a ty per pound Free Leet. bet. 
or or 
Free Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty shall 
not be maintained in force in excess 
of 15 weeks, and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific duty is 
not in -ettect.. 


Tariff items 9401-1 and 9402-1 are bound under GATT. Tariff 
item 9401-1 has remained unchanged since its introduction into the 
Customs Tariff in 1950; tariff item 9402-1 has existed in its present 
form since 1968. Prior to 1950, all grapes were classified under one 
item, but differing rates under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff were 
introduced in 1948. The reductions since 1930 in the rates of duties 
on grapes under the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff are shown 
in Table 8, which includes only those changes, by Statute or Trade 
Agreement, which affected applicable rates of duty. In the table, the 
rates shown are per cent ad valorem or cents per pound; when a period 
of weeks is shown below a rate, it indicates the maximum applicable 
DeLrlodylLor that. rate. 


Under the current Australian Trade Agreement, in effect 
Piice iipe 30 ..11960,. Canada is, bound to: atierd free entry to Vitis 
vinifera grapes imported from that country. ‘The provisions of the 
South African Trade Agreement of 1933, cited in footnote (b) to 
Table Oo, are still in effect in so far as free entry of all grapes 
during the months of February to June inclusive are concerned. 
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Table 8: Grapes: Tariff History Since 1930 


Effective és 
Date Bie. M.F.N Gen. 
1930, May (b) 
Statutory Change Free 1s ‘cts: 2Gtse 
1939 clears ot 
United States (c) 
Trade Agreement inet 
1948, Jan. 1 
GATT 
Vitis vinifera Free 
Vitis labrusca 1 aeene) 
(15 weeks) 
or Free 
1950, June 1 
Statutory Change 
Vitis vinifera Free Free 2 cre, 
Vitis labrusca Free ECE. UI ei te 
(15 weeks) (15 weeks) 
fe or) 1107p. ce OT sLURD. Cx 
1960. aie 
Statutory Change 
Vitis labrusca Free Rak ete Lect. 
(15 weeks) (15 weeks) 
or Free or Free 


(a) Applicable to imports from the United States until Dec. A Ie te 
from Chile until Oct. 14, 1941), 

(b) Under the Australian Trade Agreement, effective Aug. 3, 1932 and 
the South African Trade Agreement, effective June 30,. 1933." Tree 
entry was bound for grapes from those countries for the months of 
February to June inclusive, together with the maintenance of the 
margins of preference during those months. 

(c) For the months July to January inclusive; other months remained 
at 13 cts. - see footnote (b). 

(d) Not applied until 1950. | 

(e) As a result of the Kennedy Round - Vitis labrusca only. 


Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 


When imported into the United States from Canada, fresh 
grapes would be classified under items 147.61, 147.63, and 147.64 
according to the date of entry. As Canadian grapes are marketed 
almost entirely during September and October, item 147.64 would apply 
to most, if not all, Canadian exports to the United States. The 
appropriate provisions of the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
are: : : 
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Item Articles Rates of Duty 
iD 


Grapes, fresh, ... 
Fresh (in bulk, or in crates, barrels 
or other packages): 


Other than hothouse: | 
147.62 If entered during the period 
from February 15 to 
March 31, inclusive, in 
QM Vig OAT ccc Sl ansvetebeanee euebs Dee eper (Cit. 
ft. of such 
bulk or the 
capacity of 
the package 


147.63 If entered during the period 
from April 1 to June 30, 
inclusive, in any year ... Free 
147.64 If entered at any other time oe per lvcus ft. 
of such bulk 
or the 


capacity of 
the package 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed that a specific 
duty of 2 cents per pound apply under all three columns of the Tariff 
On importations of both vinifera and labrusca grapes with the maximum 
period of application of the specific duty not to exceed 15 weeks in 
any 12-month period ending 3lst March. At all other times, a Free 
rate would apply. The Council also proposed that during any dutiable 
period, the rate of duty should not be less than 20 per cent ad valorem. 
It was also proposed that the existing nomenclature be retained, i.e., 
two tariff items for grapes, each according to species. 


The Canadian Fruit Wholesalers' Association endorsed the 
Council's proposal for a 2-cent per pound duty on vinifera grapes 
"“provided.an undertaking is given that, if grantedj thettariff will 
not be applied until the production of this crop (in Canada) reaches 
commercial proportions sufficient to warrant this protection." In 
their submission to the Board, the Council stated that "the application 
of the seasonal duty on Vitis vinifera species will only be requested 
when adequate quantities are available." The Canadian Fruit Whole- 
salers' Association made no comments concerning the proposal of a 
2-cent per pound duty on Vitis labrusca species. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association made no proposals on 
either of the relevant tariff items. The’ California Grape, & Tree Fruit 
League recommended that there be no increase in the duty on grapes. 

Tle more general representations of the Canadian Importers Association 
Inc., the National Farmers Union, and the Consumers' Association of 
Canada are also relevant. 
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Imports of labrusca grapes, which have been declining, have 
been accompanied by a lessening of the degree of protection afforded 
by the existing 1 cent per pound duty. As shown in Table 9, the 
increase in the average f.o.b. price of dutiable imports has resulted 
in a decline in the ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty from 
12 per cent during 1966-70 to an average of 8.8 per cent in 1971-75. 
The ad valorem equivalent in 1975 was 5.2 per cent. 


Table 9: Grapes, Labrusca Species: Average Ad Valorem 
Equivalent of M.F.N. Specific Duty, 1966-70 
and L9/7L to 1975 


Ad Valorem 
Equivalent 
Price f.ioFfb. M.F.N. or M.F.N. 
Dutiable Specific Duty Specific Duty 
¢ per 1b. ¢ per lb. ho 
Average 
1966-70 Geo 150 NEPAL § 
1971 Loo 1.0 LS de 
1972 9.9 1z0 10.1 
1973 tae reo Sy 2 
1974 tee 2 £0 8.9 
L975 T9SAL 10) is eas 
Average 
1971-75 11.4 150 8.8 


Source: Appendix Table 18. 


Since 1966, the seasonal duty has been applied each year in 
western Canada, in most cases for the maximum permitted 15 weeks (see 
Appendix Table 17). In central Canada, the duty was not applied in 
1970 and 1973 and has not, since 1966, been invoked in the Maritimes. 


A specific duty of 2 cents per pound for labrusca grapes, on 
the basis of 1975 import values would be equivalent to about 10 pec, 
In other words, the proposed ad valorem minimum of 20 per cent, which 
would be operative when import prices reach 10 cents per pound, would 
already have been the effective rate in 1975, and the specific rate 
would have been equal to close to 4 cents per pound in that year. 
With respect to vinifera grapes the ad valorem equivalent of the 
proposed 2 cents specific duty, with an average unit import value of 
13.4 cents per pound during August-October of 1975, would be 15 per 
cent. For these grapes as well, the proposed minimum ad valorem rate 
of 20 per cent would have been operative in 1975. 


The Board has estimated the costs to consumers and grower 
benefits, which would result from implementation of the Council's 
proposals, separately for vinifera- and labrusca-type grapes, on the 
assumption that 90 per cent of total grape production in Canada is of 
the labrusca species, and the remaining 10 per cent vinifera-type 
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hybrids. It is estimated, on the basis of 1974 production and imports, 
that 2 cents per pound on labrusca grapes, would result in an additiona 
benefit to growers estimated at $1.440,000 or about $20 per ton. 

The total increase in costs to the Canadian consumer would be about 
$2.0 million or 35 cents per family of four per year. 


In the case of vinifera grapes, the annual cost to the 
consumer resulting from the imposition of a 2-cent per pound duty 
could amount to some $5.0 million or about 90 cents per family of 
four. At the existing low level of vinifera grape production in 
Canada, the initial added return to producers would total only about 
$320,000. 


Imports of grapes for commercial winemaking, whether 
labrusca or vinifera, are stricly regulated by provincial regulations 
In Ontario and British Columbia. Until 1976, all fresh grapes for 
commercial wine production in Ontario had to be of Ontario origin. 

In that year, the regulations were relaxed somewhat to permit the use 
of a maximum of 15 per cent of foreign grapes or blending wines but 
they continued to exclude concentrates. No reduction in the use of 
Untar10 grapes’ is expected as a result of the 19/76 reeulations. 
Instead, the imported grapes and blending wines will be used to 
displace an equal volume of water, sugar and other additives now used 
it, the production of Ontario wine. 


In British Columbia, wineries have been required to use 
80 per cent local grapes in their total crush for the past two years 
(197 seand 1976). This is an increase from the earlier 60 per cent 
requirement. Thus, in 1975, the wineries purchased 11,658 tons of 
Brivich Columbiaverapes, (out,of a» total crop of 12;60/ tons) and 
imported 2,91/* tons for a) total crush, of 14,5/6 tons, In other 
words, about 93 per cent of the total crop was purchased by commercial 
winemakers. For the remaining 20 per cent of the total wine crush, 
only fresh grapes may be imported. 


From the foregoing, it can be argued that. the Level of ‘the 
taritf would have little effect on the production of grapes for wine 
in Canada. Some fresh grapes for winemaking are imported into 
provinces other than British Columbia but the quantity is not felt to 
be St#enifticant «=» Total «fresh imports for all. types of processing, have 
been about 20 million pounds in recent years (see Table 2) or about 
l4 “per cent of total processing requirements. 


Grape growers in Ontario also benefit indirectly through 
the practice oft the Liquor Control Board of Ontario’ of applying a 
substantially higher mark-up on imported wines than it applies on 
Ontario wines. The purpose of that policy is to promote the sale of 
Ontanio wines through prices that are lower in relation to imports. 
An increase in wine sales will, of course, result in larger volumes 
of Ontario grapes being processed. 


Consideration must be given to the desirability or, indeed, 
the necessity for retaining two separate tariff items for grapes, 
based on species. First of all, it can now be contended that the 
existing wording of tariff items 9401-1 and 9402-1 does not correctly 
describe the hybrids currently imported into Canada. From a botanical 
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point of view, a hybrid is of neither the V. labrusca nor V. vinifera 
species and cannot, therefore, be properly classified under either 
tariff item. Hybrid varieties would, perhaps, be more properly 
classified under tariff item 9600-1 as fresh fruits, n.o.p. Thus, one 
alternative to the tariff nomenclature would be the introduction of a 
third item to cover fresh grapes, n.O.p. To do so would give the 
appearance of removing any doubt as to the correct tariff classifica- 
tion; more probably, it would lead to disputes over the botanical 
nature of some types of grape imports, i.e., pure or hybrid, particu- 
larly if there were provision for differential tariff treatment. 


Aside from technical considerations of classification, it 
may no longer be necessary from an economic viewpoint to differentiate 
on the basis of species. To provide tariff protection for the 
Canadian grape growing industry on the basis of a duty on labruscas 
only is probably no longer adequate because domestically grown 
vinifera-type hybrids are becoming increasingly important. Moreover, 
free entry was provided for vinifera grapes because nearly all imports 
were for the fresh market, for fresh table use or home winemaking. 
Because of provincial restrictions only limited quantities were 
imported for commercial winemaking, and domestic production was 
confined to labruscas, predominantly and increasingly for processing. 
Now not only is Canadian production of vinifera~type grapes increasing, 
but they are almost solely used by local wineries and not for table 
use. To protect local production of vinifera-type grapes grown 
primarily for winemaking on the existing basis would involve a 
duty on all in-season imports for the fresh market also. Thus, it 
would appear that either all grapes be included under one tariff 
item, or that a separation be made with respect to whether or not the 
grapes are imported by commercial processors. 


There are some advantages for the latter. Two separate 
tariff items based on use would allow for separate monitoring of the 
imports and would facilitate separate adjustment in rates. A separate 
tariff item for grapes for processing would also be consistent with 
the Board's recommendations concerning several other fresh vegetables 
and fruits. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Provincial government regulations in themselves provide 
effective protection for the bulk of domestic grape output, which 
is primarily directed to commercial wineries in Ontario and British 
Columbia. There is, in addition to the comparatively limited quantity 
of fresh grapes imported by commercial wineries, a large and growing 
flow of imports of vinifera grapes which home winemakers clearly 
prefer to the domestic supply of grapes — mainly labrusca - available 
to them. The Board is of the view that this inflow is of sufficient 
importance that a separate tariff item should be established to 
provide the statistical basis for monitoring and appropriate action 
should it became necessary. The Board considers, however, that a 
tariff for processing grapes whether for commercial use or the home 
winemaking industry would not be warranted or relevant under present 
circumstances, and would involve a considerable increase in costs for 
processors and consumers in all provinces. 
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The Board was also of the view that the introduction of a 
duty on grapes for fresh table use, which are generally of the vinifera 
type, would be unwarranted. Domestic growers, particularly those 
producing vinifera-type grapes, supply only a small proportion of the 
fresh market in Canada. 


It is recommanded, therefore, that fresh grapes imported for 
processing and for the fresh market enter free of duty. It is further 
recommended that the current distinction as to species be dropped, and 
that for statistical reasons and ease of future tariff adjustments two 
new items be introduced on the basis of end-use. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Board recommends that tariff items 9401-1 and 9402-1 be 
deleted from Schedule "A" of the Customs Tariff and the following 
tariff items be inserted under the general heading fruits, fresh, in 
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Grapes: 


L961. ands 1971 


Atlantic Region 
Nfld. 
Dish 
Noe 
N.B. 


Central Region 
Que. 
Oint:. 


Western Region 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
Bee. 
(a) 


Canada 


(a) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Census of Canada, 1961 and 1971. 
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Appendix Table 3 


(a) 


s: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Shipments 


to Principal Markets, 1966-1974 


(a) Dome 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971-74 jue LOZ Oe 1974 
- thousand pounds - 
61 78 - = 310 - 
10, 348 12033 14,908 6,608 22275 22,342 
4,876 ese) ean 4,669 1,508 95070 
* 16 - = = 65 
Loe 25> 19454 20065 5 il ag?) 14 ,093 D230) 


stic production for domestic fresh market sale. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
Appendix Table 4 
Grapes: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market 
Consumption, 1961--1974 
Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 
Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 
%Z of Con- i OL Con= Produc-— From Consump- 2% of Con- 
sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 
- percent - - thousand pounds - per cent 
Jan. 100.0 LOOn.0 - 6, 0a 6,661 100.0 
Feb. LOC 100.0 = 35016 3.90 100.0 
Mar. 100.0 100. 0 - Gn 220 Lay ers: 100.0 
APE. LOO 0) LOOs0 - 2,995 eae) 100.0 
May L000 L007 0 - 3,456 3,450 100.0 
June 100.0 100.0 = 4,377 ayotT 100.0 
July 100.0 LOG..0 - oy2us S202 100.0 
Aug. Vis B95 78 10,827 10,903 pee 
Sept. 62.0 74.8 14033 27,645 41,678 66.3 
OO. oe 99.0 Dee, 20,945 126,272 9526 
Nov. 100.0 100.0 16 26,954 26,970 Jee 
Dec. 100.0 100.0 = LP, 056 LEM Bere: 100.0 
Total O12 Oa 0 19.454 (230,372 249;826 9252 


Source: 


Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 5 


Grapes: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United South 
States Africa Chile Others Total 


- thousand pounds - 


1966 200, 006 5,089 13556 31 262,385 
1967 ripe Blo aes 6,807 1,406 160 259,895 
1968 PEM yee ef) 3,017 O65 2OL MTs 514 253,006 
1969 270,294 4,879 320k 582 279,116 
1970 sro yoru 5,457 2,945 450 224 see 
Average 

1966-70 247,645 SP as sda a DN 347 205 y 725 
Lon 250,601 4,582 4,015 35959 205g / 
1972 212,996 2590 ae 202 io a 22 3 Od 
1873 Vref ves be 2 LEO 3,422 4,723 262220 
1974 21,312 pebe PAIN 5,384 853 260,070 
LoS 268,754 831 6,658 Tyo50 Par Ue a fits. 
Average 

1971-75 247,052 2, OMY: 4,608 3,008 257,000 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 6 


Grapes: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


Average 
1966-70 L977. LS72 1973 1974 mee fe 
- thousand pounds - 

Atlantic Region 6,396 Bi La 5,560 6,902 8,001 13935 
Nfld. L162 961 656 720 686 171 
PREC 283 245 174 209 214 216 
Ne Di evi 2,056 Lyeeo 2a 909 3,126 3,864 
N.B. 2,500 2452 2,505 2,984 3,985 3,703 

Central Region 192, 511°,190,132 .1555624 92025591. 196.872 2125574 
Que. 69,834 66,111 “heso,n47 69,110 66,982 71,885 
Ont. £22, 97706 12402 96,787 133,481 129,890 140,689 

Western Region J62586 07,928 61,997 5S. 127 5S Loe 57,264 
Man. 6,388 6,258 6,346 6,205 7,446 i1,833 
Sask. 3,406 3,203 S202 3,208 3,048 34052 
Alta. 10,625 10,928 10,279 1.0:,122 2 G2 13,165 
Buy 35,879 46,902 42,070 335592 32,401 28,633 

Canada Jons/2y (2085157, 223 0B 26202201) 26070 VAM PE A Yo) 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Source: 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
UGE. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Total 


Source: 


Average 


1966-70 


118,050 
34,154 


1awae7 


255,725 


i 


Sr Co a tb OS 


NFNAUNUOWAUOON W 


100.0 


Average 


LO FURS 


8,130 
4,591 
3,637 
3.761 
4194 
4,517 
9,014 

116333 
27,949 
137,906 
29,723 


12,530 


257,284 


Statistics Canada. 


Average 


1966-70 


8,293 
5,528 
5,028 
4,802 
4,550 
4,958 
8,700 
ley pes 
31,839 
116,026 
33,620 


14,076 


251,193 


Customs documents, 


he 
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LOT 4 


Ue 


- thousand pounds - 


| eu e 
PRPWORWHPH HER HE YD 


I: 


ODDOKUARDULALD 


100.0 


6,488 
4,687 
4,446 
3,474 
4,913 
4,924 
7,960 
9,105 
19,201 
147,960 
38,740 


12258 


263,157 


5,934 
3,892 
3,176 
2,895 
Crecee 
8,823 
8,993 

15,186 
44,344 
89,377 
27,074 
10,164 


205-781 


Grapes: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 
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8,642 
3,518 
2 767 
2,590 
2,765 
1,492 
9,853 
13,043 
31,362 
149,247 
25,081 


BU eo9 


262,220 


Grapes (Vinifera): Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


i 


my 
Nt UH NYRR N ND WD 
Gxt) Cr -E=5 Con to) Gait) 


eS 
nwa 


100.0 


Average 


1971-75 


7971 
4,439 
3,585 
3,708 
4,165 
4,383 
8,745 

11,075 
TMA 
137,355 
29 386 


12,399 


Zoe ae | 


i 


LOT 


1972 


- thousand pounds - 


L 
7 
4 
5 
6 
eu, 
4 
3 
9 
9 
a 
4.9 


ae) 
Ie WORWRPEFHEHPH WwW 


| 


LOCO 


5,995 
4,131 
4,404 
30372 
4875 
4,704 
7,158 
8,164 

18,963 

147,466 

38,532 


5,865 
3,850 
3,072 
2,886 
3,322 
8,484 
8,954 
14,994 
4A 128 
88,868 
26,043 
_ 10,004 


220,470 


LoS 


8,562 
3,473 

2 147 
2,590 
2719 
1,431 

9 72h 
17.012 
30,929 
148,178 
24,857 
S738 


£9 j2oe 


tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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1974 


8,634 
4,566 
3,789 
4,053 
3,868 
4,395 
9,087 

10,500 
STi 
149175 
26,976 


ie Rew 


260,070 


ToS 


10,952 
6,291 
4,009 
5,795 
6,101 
2,949 
9,176 
8,829 

19,125 

159,768 

30,742 


14,055 


Dag lathe 


Appendix Table 8 


1974 


fata oles. 
4,530 
3,696 
Shas) 
3,862 
4,347 
8,929 
10,475 
2 oo 
142,897 
26,785 


ORs 


258,931 


1975 


10,849 
6,212 
4,009 
5,788 
6,048 
2,948 
8,959 
8,729 

18,851 

159,367 

30.713 

13,949 


276,422 
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Appendix Table 9 


Grapes (Labrusca): Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average Average 
1966-70 i 1971-75 i 197 Lippe eye ge LOTS 1974 1975 
- thousand pounds - 

Jan. 48 fell 13 6.5 493 70 80 19 103 
Feb. 86 i.9 1s 6.4 556 42 46 ey | 79 
Mar. 66 hd ays Ze 42 105 20 93 - 
Apr. 42 0.9 a3 203 102 8 XE 148 7 
May 43 0.9 ZY We 38 * 46 6 aa 
June 23 0.6 134 Dad, 220 339 61 48 if 
July 305 667 269 11.4 802 39 129 Loe 217 
Aug. 217 4.8 258 210 941 192 a1 25 100 
Sept. 890 uo .6 239 10.0 239 217 433 19 274 
Oct. 2,024 44,7 Be) Zoe 494 309, 1,069 282 401 
Nov. 534 LE Bay 14.3 208 ~ aoa) 223 192 30 
Dec. 25. ao 131 eae 144 160 125 120 106 


Total 4,531 100.0 2,353 100.0 4,279 2,712 2,264 1,139 1,371 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 10 


Grapes: Percentage Distribution of Imports to Fresh Market from 


United States, by State of Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 


Arizona California Washington Others Total 
1972 
Atlantic Region - 100.0 - - 100.0 
Central Region 30 9720 - - 100.0 
Western Region 152 97.6 0.9 ee 100.0 
Canada 2o4 Ce: 0.2 Uae 100.0 
1973 
Atlantic Region 1.6 98.4 ~ - 100.0 
Central Region a3 9647 - - 100.0 
Western Region Oot. 98.9 1.20 - 100.0 
Canada 2a 97 eZ 0.2 ~ 100.0 
1974 
Atlantic Region - 100.0 - ~ 100.0 
Central Region 4 98.6 - ~ 100.0 
Western Region ~ 99.5 Deo * 100.0 
Canada 0 98.9 OTL * 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 
1966-70 


Lore 
Lo72 
1o7s 
1974 
LOY 


Average 
LOF1L—/5 


Source: 


1966-70 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oot. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


total 


Source: 
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Appendix Table 11 


Grapes: Exports by Country of Destination, 1966-1975 
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Appendix Table 12 


1975 


pes: “Exports by Month, 1966-1975 
Average 

1971-75 he Sia £972 
thousand pounds 

8 G23 - 40 

* * a as 

* * x = 

22 0.8 14 oo 

1 * 2 - 

# * 1 = 

* * S a 

409 toe 128 213 

1,947 Teed “W303 767 

ve Ie) 920" et a 

* * * = 

Z O24 LO0COL 2561) PeiZt 


Stacistics Canada. 


1974 


Ry) 


v3 
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Appendix Table 13 


Grapes: Exports by Province and Region, 1972-1975 


1972 

Atlantic Region 1 
Ni ov ui 
Central Region 1,220 
Que. 97 
Ont. 1,023 
Western Region - 
Ba C, as 
Canada eed 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table l6a 
Grapes: Production Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


United States, by States 1966-1974 


Average Average 
1966-70 we gi 1972 eo i 1974 1971-74 


- Production '000 lb. - 


California 1.085000 Ga o532 000. 72774.000) 7,574,000 “6,737,000 
Michigan 138,000 106,000 47,000 95,000 96,500 
New York 400,000 206,000 256,000 354,000 304 ,000 
Pennsylvania 114,000 Ja,200 80,000 106,000 93,800 
Washington 158, 800 124,200 138,400 161,000 145,600 
Other States 114,640 95, 990 90,900 93,000 98,610 


Total 6,944,564 7,993,440 5,139,300 8,386,300 8,383,000 7,475,510 


- Farm Value $'000 - 


California 309,468 364,958 612,534 493,126 445,022 
Michigan 8,280 8,798 4,630 8,740 Fale 
New York 32,000 19,158 28,288 38,763 (de [ees we P- 
Pennsylvania 70rd 6,467 8,840 10,494 8,203 
Washington 10,004 5200 12,802 12,880 IT 3i2 
Other States 14,857 14,143 ye top) 16,406 14,598 

Total 246,998 381,620 hoo 08a, 680,079 580,409 516,299 


- Farm Value ¢ per lb. - 


California 4.4 refi Teg 6.5 6.6 
Michigan 6.0 ao vee eae! (ee, 
New York 8.0 9 ANG Ieee P UG EEAG) ees 
Pennsylvania Gx2 8.6 ileal 9.9 Bi? 
Washington oes: thee ee) 8.0 738 
Other States 13.0 TA a7 143 1756 14.8 

Total 360 Ute) Be2 Joa 6.9 6.9 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Grapes: 


Fresh: 


California 
Michigan 

New York 
Pennsylvania 
Washington 
Other States 


Total 
(a) 


Canned: 


California 


Torat 
Wine: 


California 
Michigan 
New York 
Other States 


Total 
Dried: 


Galifornia 
Total 


Other ‘>? 


Michigan 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Washington 
Other States 


Total 


a eee 


(a) 
(b) 


Source: 


Utilization of Production, United States, 


by States, 1971-1974 


Nees 


763,400 
6,800 
4,000 
4,340 
2,200 

39,160 


819,900 


116,800 
116,800 


4,426,000 
12,000 
139,000 


42,480 


4,619,480 


1,761,800 
1,761,800 


119,200 
257,000 
104,720 
151,400 


43,140 
675,460 


Raisin varieties. 
Juices, jams, jelly, etc. 
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Appendix Table 16b 


1972 L973 1974 
- Production '000 lb. - 

646,200 755,400 809,400 
5,600 5,200 4,000 
3,800 3,600 3,800 
4,550 4,780 Page ge 
2,000 1,800 2,000 
37 ,020 324 430 325630 
699,170 801,210 854,380 
101,000 118 , 000 122,400 
101,000 118,000 122,400 
2,910,000 4,962,000 4,594,600 
9,400 8,200 10,900 
84,600 122-3200 177,200 
36 , 380 42,256 48,722 
3,040,380 95,134,656 45631422 
874,800 1,938,600 2,047,600 
874,800 1,938,600 2,047,600 
91,000 35,600 80,100 
117,600 130,200 173,000 
65,950 66,734 84,434 
116,400 132,400 153,000 
33,000 28 , 900 36,664 
423,950 393,834 527,198 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Average 
1971-74 


743,600 
4,900 
3,800 
4,055 
2,000 

35,310 


193,065 


114,550 
114,550 


4,223,150 
10,125 
130,750 
4.2 460 


4,406,485 


1,655,700 


1,655,700 


81,475 
169,450 

80,460 
138,300 


35,426 


505,111 
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MUSKMELONS AND CANTALOUPES 
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MUSKMELONS AND CANTALOUPES 


The muskmelon (Cucumis melo), one type of which is known in 
Canada as the cantaloupe, is native to the Near East. It is believed 
to have been introduced to Europe from Egypt via Rome in the first 
century A.D. Muskmelons were introduced to North America in the 
sixteenth century, however, commercial production did not begin in 
the United States until around 1870. 


Muskmelons are divided into some 10 botanical varieties 
that differ not only in fruit, but also in mode of growth. In Canada, 
the only variety grown commercially is C. melo, var. reticulatus. It 
is small, oval and heavy-netted. Honeydews and winter melons, such 
as Casabas and Persians, are of the botanical variety C. melo var. 
inodorus. They require a long growing season so it is not practical 
to grow them commercially in Canada. 


The muskmelon is a minor crop in Canada and was estimated 
to be worth about $120,000 per year during 1971-74. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


Muskmelons are susceptible to cold and require high summer 
temperatures for best growing results. For maximum yields, a growing 
season of 130 to 140 days with mean temperatures of 16° to 21°C is 
necessary. Main commercial varieties of cantaloupes produce their 
first mature melons about 80 to 115 days after planting from seed. In 
Canada, where the only muskmelons grown commercially are cantaloupes, 
early crops are usually started in hotbeds or greenhouses, five weeks 
before transplanting outdoors. Cantaloupes are then generally ready 
for harvest by early August. Crops grown by direct seeding are not 
normally harvested until late August. 


Cantaloupe vines need a great deal of moisture from the time 
vigorous growth begins until melons are full grown. However, over- 
watering just before and during the ripening period harms the crop 
and heavy or unseasonable rains at this time have caused severe losses 
in some years. In areas with inadequate rainfall, irrigation is 
beneficial. In the United States, Canada's major supplier of musk- 
melons and cantaloupes, most growers use irrigation. 


Although soil characteristics are not as important as cli- 
matic conditions, well-drained, sandy-type soils are preferred for 
early crops. In Canada, production is concentrated in south-western 
Ontario, especially on the sandy loam soils in the southern part of 
Essex county. Cantaloupes are harvested in Canada during August and 
September. 


Muskmelons are harvested at three stages of maturity depend- 
ing on the distance from the point of consumption. The first is the 
"full slip" or "hard ripe" stage which occurs when the entire stem 
separates from the melon under slight pressure and leaves a clean stem 
scar. The melon is still firm and yellow green. The "choice" or 
"showing good colour" stage is when muskmelons are full slip and 
yellowish. "Full ripe" is the third stage. Muskmelons for distant 
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markets, i.e., U.S. cantaloupes shipped to Canada, are harvested at 
"full slip." "Choice" melons are shipped to local markets, while 
"full ripe” melons are normally sold at roadside stands. Muskmelons 
are hand-harvested which is why the cost of labour is the most signi- 
ficant element in production costs. 


Most Canadian growers cultivate one acre or less and many 

sell the produce at roadside stands. Others sell to local retail 
outlets and a few sell to wholesalers for resale elsewhere. The limited 
crop and lack of continuity of supply are some of the reasons whole- 
salers prefer imports. Hence, most muskmelons consumed in Canada are 
imported and sold through retail outlets. Canadian and most U.S. 
cantaloupes are usually sold fresh. A very small quantity of U.S. 
cantaloupes goes into frozen mixed fruit. 


The two most important types of cantaloupes consumed in 
Canada are the "Bender" and "Hales Best.'’ The "Bender" types are 
grown in Ontario mostly for local consumption and are usually not 
suitable for distant shipment. On the other hand, "Hales Best" types 
can be harvested at "full slip" and shipped long distances arriving 
in prime condition. These are not grown domestically but are imported 
from the United States and Central and South America. 


Cantaloupes do not store well. Even at optimum temperatures, 
storage is limited to about two weeks. 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


Commercial production of cantaloupes is limited to Ontario 
where growers have been switching to other crops that give more consis-— 
tent yields and higher gross returns. As a result, acreage has steadily 
declined. During 1971-74, an average of 154 acres was in cantaloupes, 
73 per cent less than in 1961-65. Although yields were slightly 
higher in 1971-74 than in 1961-65, the lower acreage under cultivation 
resulted in a sharp reduction in output, 64 per cent in volume and 60 
per cent in value. The volume of production declined from an annual 
average of 6.1 million pounds during 1961-65 to 2.2 million during 
1971-74. 


Average unit farm values have risen considerably during 
recent years, as has generally been the case for all fruits and vege- 
tables. The average farm-gate return in 1974 was 7.5 cents per pound 
which compares with an average of 4.9 cents during the period 1961-65. 
The 1974 crop was valued at $120 thousand at the farm level. 
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Table 1: Cantaloupes: Acreage, Production, Yield per 
Acre, Farm Value and Farm Value 


per Pound, Ontario, 1961-1974 


% Change 
Average Average Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 ih wae 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 1971-74 


- Acreage - 
a2 246 168 165 154 127 154 soak 
- Production, "000 1b. ~ 
6,083 35124 4,135 Ve OOe | eee UG6 th ee FOG a2 
- Average Yield, lb. - 
10563) T0998) | 2a5o1S) 6105082 7,883 13,449 14,136 Oe 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
301 ey Zi 2 70 128 120 =o0 er 
- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 


4.9 SS) Dek 4.4 5.8 tee Died +1252 


Source: Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and Food. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Canadian consumption of cantaloupes and muskmelons increased 
substantially during the period under review, from an annual average 
of 43.9 million pounds during 1961-65 to 65.9 million pounds during 
1971-74 (see Table 2). It is readily apparent that the declining 
volume of domestic production accounts for a very small and diminishing 
proportion of the domestic market. Imports amounted to 38.1 million 
pounds or 87 per cent of consumption during 1961-65 and by 1971-74 
totalled 63.8 million or 98 per cent. During the Canadian production 
period this level of import penetration is somewhat less, but still in 
excess of 90 per cent for the period 1971-74 (Appendix Table 3). 


IMPORTS 


In 1975, imports of muskmelons reached 67 million pounds 
(see Appendix Table 4). Data indicate that from March to May, inclu- 
sive, domestic demand is met mostly by shipments from Mexico, and by 
countries in South and Central America. As the season progresses in 
the United States, shipments from Texas, California, and Arizona begin 
to arrive in Canada, and from July to November the United States is 
the sole foreign supplier with shipments from several states. California 
is, however, by far the largest supplier to Canada (Appendix Table 7). 
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An examination of unload figures for 1974 indicates that 
Canadian cantaloupes were sold in Quebec City, Montreal, Ottawa and 
Toronto. The Atlantic and western provinces were supplied entirely by 
imports. The Atlantic region accounted for 1.5 per cent of total 
cantaloupe and muskmelon imports, western Canada for nearly 30 per cent, 
and the remaining 70 per cent or so is imported into the central 
region (Appendix Table 5). 


EXPORTS 


Canadian cantaloupes are exported to the United -States only. 
The volume is small and has been declining; Canadian growers exported 
99,000 pounds during 1971-75 compared with 106,000 during 1966-70 
(see Appendix Table 8). The exports are probably destined to border 
locations because the variety grown in Ontario does not keep well 
when shipped long distances. 


PRICES 


The average farm value of domestic cantaloupes in 1974 was 

7.5 cents per pound. The wholesale-to-retail price in Toronto of the 
domestic product ranged from 19.4 to 23.2 cents per pound, and in 
Montreal from 31.9 to 34.1 cents. Wholesale-to-retail price quotations 
confirm that domestic cantaloupes are available for a brief period of 
time and that imports are the dominant factor on the market. Whenever 
the imported and domestic products are available at the same time, the 
wholesale-to-retail price for the former is lower (Appendix Table 9a). 


The Board, through a field survey, collected information on 
the landed cost of cantaloupes in Toronto, and the breakdown of that 
cost into the f.o.b. costs, the cost of freight, brokerage and other 
associated costs and the cost of the duty (Appendix Table 10). These 
data indicate that cantaloupes and muskmelons are a relatively bulky, 
low-value fruit, which incur considerable transportation costs. In 
1974, such costs ranged from 3.5-4.9 cents on imports from California 
and were equivalent to 30-60 per cent of the f.o.b. cost. There are, 
of course, transportation costs attached to the marketing of domestic 
cantaloupes as well; these are likely less and thus the Canadian grower 
receives, to some extent, protection from his proximity to the market. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


During 1971-74, the United States had a yearly average of 
89,638 acres producing cantaloupes and other muskmelons (see Appendix 
Table 11) while Canada had an average of 154 acres producing canta- 
loupes only. In terms of production, the comparison for the period 
1971-74 is 1.2 billion pounds as against 2 million pounds. 


Although in exceptional years, such as 19/71, Canadian growers 
realize a higher yield than the average grower in the United States, 
this is usually not the case, especially when compared to California, 
the main U.S. growing area, which averaged 15,564 pounds during 1971-74. 
The extreme fluctuations in Canadian yields, from 24,613 pounds in 1971 
to 7,883 pounds in 1973, point out the sensitivity of this crop to 
weather and climate. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh cantaloupes and muskmelons entering Canada are dutiable 
under tariff item 9500-1 as follows: 


Pinko Delis Ns Gen. 
Cantaloupes and muskmelons, the 
weight of the packages to be 
included in the weight for 
duty wm ons citase ee-ot DEL pound Free 1? cts. 1% (cts. 
or Free or Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty 
shall not be maintained in force 
in excess of 8 weeks, and the 
Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty is not in 
effect. 


This item is bound under GATT and has existed in its present 
form since 1959. The reduction since 1930 in the rate of duties under 
the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff are shown in Table 3. The 
table includes only those changes introduced by Statute or by Trade 
Agreement which affected applicable rates of duties. Rates are shown 
as per cent ad valorem or cents per pound; when a period of weeks is 
shown below a rate, it indicates the maximum applicable period for 
that rate. 


Table 3: Cantaloupes and Muskmelons: Tariff History Since 


1930 
Effective Date Bee. Morals canoe 
1930, May 2 
Statutory Change , prea’? 15 *p.€% 20 Feces 
1939, Jan. I 
United States 
Trade Agreement LO * prc. 
1948, Jan. 1 
GATT 1% cts. 
(8 Beckson 
or *]0) p.e- 
1950, June 1 
Statutory Change Free 1¢ cts. 1% cts. 
(8 weeks) (8 weeks) 
OF 410 p.cs or LO pic. 
1959) April “10 
Statutory Change Free 1# cts. 14 cts. 
(8 weeks) (8 weeks) 


or Free or Free 
(a) Applicable to imports from the United States until December a Bate pe Jo 
(b) Under our South African Trade Agreement, in effect since June 30; 
1933, Canada is bound to afford free entry to cantaloupes and 
muskmelons imported from that country. 
(c) Not less than 14 cts., July 20-October 31. 
(d)} Not applied until 1950. 
Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 
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Under the U.S. tariff, cantaloupes are classified under item 
148.10. The rate of duty on imports from Canada is 20 per cent ad 
valorem if entered from August 1 to September 15, and 35 per cent if 
entered at any other time. Since Canada's production comes to market 
mainly in August and September, Canadian cantaloupes although exported 
in small quantities would benefit from the lower rate. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed an increase in 
the M.F.N. seasonal rate of duty from 1% cents to 2 cents per pound 
but not less than 20 per cent ad valorem. They proposed also that 
the B.P. rate remain Free. The more general representations of the 
Canadian Importers Association Inc., the National Farmers Union and 
the Consumers' Association of Canada also apply to cantaloupes and 
muskmelons. 


The seasonal duty of 14 cents per pound has not been applied 
after 1971. From 1966 to 1971 it was, moreover, applied only in the 
central tariff region, with the sole exception of 1967 when it was 
also in effect in the western region. The period of application was 
the maximum of eight weeks, except for 1967 when the dutiable period 
was seven weeks. There was no erosion of the ad valorem equivalent of 
the specific duty during the years 1966-1971 when it was applied. 
However, had the seasonal duty been in effect in subsequent years the 
level of protection provided by it would have dropped considerably, 
from 22.7 per cent in 1971 to 13.9 per cent in 1975, as average unit 
f.o.b. import values rose substantially (Appendix Table 13). 


The specific duty recommended by The Canadian Horticultural 
Council of 2 cents per pound would, on the basis of 1975 unit import 
values, have an ad valorem equivalent of 22 per cent and would, thus, 
compensate for the erosion experienced during the 1970s. The minimum 
seasonal ad valorem rate of 20 per cent proposed would come into 
effect when the f.o.b. value of imported cantaloupes and muskmelons 
is 10 cents per pound. This proposed minimum would probably already 
be the effective rate, if implemented. 


A seasonal duty of 2 cents per pound as proposed by the 
Council, with reference to earlier years when it was applied, would 
increase the duty by 2 cent per pound. Relative to recent years, when 
it was not applied and entry during the Canadian production season 
was duty-free, the increase would be the full 2 cents per pound. 
Acceptance of the Council's recommendation would, therefore, add to 
the cost of cantaloupes and muskmelons for Canadian consumers. More- 
over, unless Canadian growers increase their share of the on-season 
market greatly, the bulk of the additional protection will accrue to 
government in higher duties, and the benefit to growers will be small. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Cantaloupes are a risky crop even when grown under the rela- 
tively favourable climatic conditions of south-western Ontario. The 
Board concludes, therefore, that the small-scale commercial production 
of cantaloupes in Canada cannot compete with the large, mostly 
irrigated acreages in the more southern growing regions in the United 
States. Canadian production has dropped sharply during the period 
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under review and supplies less than 10 per cent of domestic demand 
even during the growing season. It is the opinion of the Board that 
implementation of the specific duty of 2 cents per pound proposed by 
The Canadian Horticultural Council would be unlikely to change this 
situation. Moreover, the seasonal duty has not been applied at all 
since 1971. The Board recommends that cantaloupes and muskmelons 
enter free of duty under all tariffs. 


Since Canada produces only cantaloupes, it is further recom- 
mended, for statistical and future considerations, to establish a 
tariff item restricted to C. melo var. reticulatus, with other varieties 
of muskmelons entering under tariff item 9505-1 "Melons, n.o.p." ; 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that the nomenclature and rates of duty 
for tariff item 9500-1 be replaced by the following: 


British Most- 


Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation General 
Tarifet Tarift Tarece 


CantaloupeS 2.62. cece selene vista oe Free Free Free 
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Appendix Table 2 


Cantaloupes and Muslhielibis "ss Estimated Monthly Distribution 
of Fresh Shipments(>), 1966-1974 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971-74 LO 2 1972 LoS 1974 
- thousand pounds - 

Jan. = act a = = 4 
Feb. = = = - vs oe 
Mar S = as = = = 
Apr. ~ = - - - - 
May se = = = ~ = 
June - - - - - - 
July 30 nail - - = 45 
Aug 1,875 1,349 Soh s) 654 i030 606 
Sept 1,056 yes: 935i 860 83 964 
Oct. a] 15 - 58 - - 
Nov. = = = - = = 
Dec = = = - 2 = 
Year 3,018 2,009 4,046 973 222 L615 


ee 


(a) Cantaloupe only. 
(b) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 


Source: Derived from Agriculture Canada and the Ontario Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food data. 


Appendix Table 3 


Cantaloupes and Muakneiona 76 Estimated Monthly Distribution 
of Fresh Consumption, 1961-1974 


Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 

Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 

A Or  Con= % of Con- Produc- From Consump- % of Con- 

sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 

- per cent - - thousand pounds - per cent 
Jan LO0..0 100.0 - 201 201 100.0 
Feb. 100.0 100.0 - 282 262 100.0 
Mar. 100.0 100.0 - 1,823 1,823 100.0 
Apr. 10070 100.0 - Syste) fe IG 100.0 
May 100.0 100.0 - 5,434 5,434 100.0 
June 100.0 100.0 - 9,223 9,223 100.0 
July oon 3 99.8 ia 11,484 Li,495 99.9 
Aug. 70.3 B65 1,349 15,306 16,655 Mee: 
Sept. 74.5 a7. 6 71D 8,302 9,076 92.1 
Der. 95.6 98.2 Ls ay E48: Shia! Mele. 99.7 
Nov 100.0 100.0 - 2 291 2397 100.0 
Dec 10050 100.0 - 429 429 100.0 
Total 86.8 94.4 2,089 63,798 65,887 96.8 


(a) Domestic production for cantaloupes only. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada, Agriculture Canada and the 
Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and Food data. 


Cantaloupes and Muskmelons: 
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United 

States Mexico 
1966 Bey Lb 9,059 
1967 Ba008 11,968 
1968 44,923 8,744 
1969 49,044 ey, 
1970 46,160 8,987 
Average 
1966-70 40,765 9,783 
1971 44,440 S277. 
Lo7z 57,984 9,454 
1973 55,240 11,640 
1974 53,274 125380 
LoS 55,461 10,971 
Average 


AW er io) 53,280 10,544 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Cantaloupes and Muskmelons: 


Average 

1966-70 

Atlantic Region 641 
Nfid. i 
PVs, Ls EL 
Mies 296 
Reb: 330 
Central Region vhs ede ys 
Que. 12.071 
Ont, 22,301 
Western Region 14,750 
Man. 1,966 
Sask. pay x 
Alta. 4,261 
ee Oe Tyel0 
Canada 50,623 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


1966-1975 


Ecuador Chile 


- thousand pounds 


70 - 
para 165 
fo 8) 182 
305 80 
315 2 
220 86 


1966-1975 


1971 1972 


1973 


Appendix Table 4 


Imports by Country of Origin, 


Others Total 


13 37,983 
358 47,914 
= 53,668 
: 58,402 
: 55,148 
74 50,623 
98 52,885 
238 68,112 
429 67,745 
360 66,449 
307 67,056 
286 64,449 


Appendix Table 5 


Imports by Province and Region, 


1974 Leis 


- thousand pounds - 


oeyl 972 
4 Le 
9 31 
230 425 
303 501 


33,747 46,336 
12,679 15,445 
21,068 30,891 


18,589 20,804 
A U72e == 133501 
f.492 Vins) 
5,495 6,178 
8,490 9,550 


52,885 68,112 


1,392 
28 


1,256 1,051 


20 2 

9 Et 
467 Sid 
760 661 


45,699 46,676 
15,402 18,483 
30,297 28,193 


19,495 19,329 
DOES” BAIT 
2.7440 BQeTSe 
5,413 5,505 
VE awe el 


66,449 67,056 
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Appendix Table 6 


Cantaloupes and Muskmelons: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average Average 
1966-70 h 1971-75 i E72 1973 1974 LOTS 
- thousand pounds - 

Jan. 61 OF 218 Oe 30 ray 504 286 
Feb. 33 Or 339 5S: 260 A 492 566 
Mar. 538 Lek 1911 Bin 0 1,564 Pa Z.52k0 2,260 
Apr. Ag Lem 4.1 Wer Es 5 0 2,86) 35250 3,140 3,000 
May 35070 426 5,409 8.4 De Lot Digloo 6,003 5,310 
June 75009 eye 9,283 14.8 135619 7,754 8,663 Ooee 
July 12,039 Z2ee a ea LW La 10,9747 122887 ot ese oe 
Aug. 11,988 Ti | 1303 2350s 07-065) 1473509 (16,639 slope 
Sept. 7,483 14.8 8,706 Be WA 7,956 9,740 8,408 10,087 
Oct. D,Ure Gel 5,864 aa yyoek 7,346 5,594 6,426 
Nov. 1,205 yeas § pa ef: 4.0 2,249 3,140 2,244 3,289 
Dec. 236 UES) 599 Ue, 499 624 465 L220 


es eee ee a eee See ee eS 


Total 50,623 100.0 64,449 100.0 68,112 67,745 66,449 67,056 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 7 
hes Percentage Distribution of 
Imports to Fresh Market from 
the United States and Mexico, 
by State of Origin, by Region, 
1972-1974 


Cantaloupes and Muskmelons 


California Texas Arizona Mexico Others Total 


= per Centiu- 
1972 
Atlantic Region 81.6 ite tet Le - 100.0 
Central Region 69.2 Led 15.6 14.1 - 100.0 
Western Region 74.7 Paral Leo ole - 100.0 
Canada hee pee L037 16.6 - 100.0 
L973 
Atlantic Region 5520 20.0 0.8 oy Nae) es 100.0 
Central Region 69.1 eee 8.4 PA ie - 100.0 
Western Region 67.9 aoe - 29.9 ae 100.0 
Canada 68.6 £26 eR) BAe & * 100.0 
1974 
Atlantic Region 6752 14.1 - CES 1 Hear 100.0 
Central Region 62.0 a ee? 7.8 Loca - 100.0 
Western Region 68.4 6 - a0 e0 - 100.0 
Canada 64.5 Leo 5.4 2807 0.1 100.0 


(a) Cantaloupes only. 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 8 


Cantaloupes and Muskmelons Exports by Country of 


(a) . 
Destination, 1966-1975 


United 
States Total 
- thousand pounds - 

1966 207 207 
1967 142 142 
1968 24 24 
1969 1S £3 
1970 142 142 
Average 
1966-70 106 106 
1971 89 89 
1972 9 79 
1373 92 92 
1974 93 93 
1975 . 140 140 
Average 
1971-75 39 99 


(a) Cantaloupes only. 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Cantaloupes and Muskmelons 


Arizona 
California 
Texas 

Other States 


Total 


Arizona 
California 
Texas 

Other States 


Total 


Arizona 
California 
Texas 

Other States 


Total 


Arizona 
California 
Texas 

Other States 


Total 


Arizona 
California 
Texas 

Other States 


Total 


Average 


1966-70 


2 072 


1,276,120 


1387 


76,580 


ree 


11,700 
52,700 
19,400 
15,200 


99,000 


185,400 
765,900 
149,300 


124 ,900 


1,225,500 


(a) 
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Acreage, Yield per Acre, Farm 
Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


Appendix Table 11 


United States, by States, 


1966-1974 
L972 1943 
- Acreage - 
Lig tsv 9,300 
53,900 33,200 
15.700 16,800 
15,800 13,800 
96,550 93,100 
- Production, '000 1b. 
139,600 Lt 7, 600 
903,700 730,800 
129,200 165,900 


£Z2155.900 116,900 


1,294,400 1,131,200 


- Farm Value ¢ per 1b. 


- Average Yield 1b. 


12°520 
16,766 
8,229 
7,715 


13,407 


12,645 


13,737 
9,875 
8,471 


12,150 


- Farm Value $'000 


12,311 
62,819 
11,200 


7,627 


935937 


Ha On! © 
se @w' ‘eo «6 


(a) Cantaloupes, casba and persian melons. 


Source: 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


13,039 
53,717 
16,708 


7,858 


SLi ze 


1974 


7,600 
36,200 
13,800 
12,300 


69,900 


— 


107,800 
650,100 
121,500 


93 ,600 


973,000 


14,184 


17,959 
8,804 
7,610 


13,920 


13,359 
61,412 
14,502 


_7,907 


97,160 


Average 


1971-74 


9,938 
49,000 
16,425 
14,275 


89,638 


137,600 
762,625 
141,475 


114 ,325 


g Ne Be Le yr 6 Pate 
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NECTARINES AND QUINCES 


Although tariff item 9209-1 was not included by the Minister 
of Finance in the list of items referred to the Board, it covers 
nectarines which were the subject of representations by The Canadian 
Horticultural Council in its written submission and at the public 
sittings. Quinces, the other fruit named in the item, were not the 
subject of any specific proposal or representation. 


In the Canadian Customs Tariff, quinces and nectarines have 
been combined in a single tariff item for many years, for no apparent 
reason. Quinces (Cydonia oblonga or Pyrus cydonia) belong to the same 
family (Rosaceae) as apples and pears and are sometimes classified in 
the same genus (Pyrus) as the latter. Nectarines (Prunus persica, var. 
nectarina) are a smooth-skinned variety of peach (P. persica) belonging 
to the same genus as peaches and cherries. Because nectarines are 
essentially peaches without fuzz, the Council sought to bring them 
into this Reference. 


The name "nectarine"™ originates from the Greek word "nekter," 
meaning the drink of the gods in Greek and Roman mythology. Nectar is 
described in mythology as a crimson-coloured beverage with a 
surpassingly different taste. 


The trees, leaves and seeds (or pits) of nectarines and 
peaches are indistinguishable except to a botanist. The nectarine, 
however, is smaller than the peach, has firmer flesh, greater aroma, 
and a distinct and richer flavour. Varieties of nectarines are 
similar to those of peaches, being either clingstone or freestone, with 
red, yellow or white flesh. Nectarines may be used in ways similar 
to peaches. 


Almost all nectarines are used fresh; some are canned or 
dried. Like peaches, they are not suitable for cold storage, but can 
be chilled during shipping. 


The commercial significance of nectarine production in 
Canada is currently quite small. Based on information available to 
the Board, it is estimated that in 1975 less than 1.0 million pounds 
were produced with a value of less than $200,000. The per capita 
consumption of nectarines has been steadily rising and reached about 
1.0 pound in 1971-74. 


The smooth skin of the nectarine makes it vulnerable to 
insects, disease and cracking. In the eastern United States, they are 
not grown as successfully as peaches. Consequently, the entire U.S. 
commercial crop is grown in California. The production season begins 
in June, peaks in July and August, and ends in September. Nectarines 
are also grown successfully in the Southern Hemisphere, notably in 
Chile, Argentina and New Zealand. They are imported from these 
countries in January, February, and March, though mostly in February. 


Zig 


Efforts are being made in Canada to develop new varieties of 
nectarines that will resist insect, disease and climatic risks that 
persist outside California. These efforts have not yet been entirely 
successful, and Canadian production can still be considered experimental. 


Only limited quantities of quinces are grown in Canada. The 
fruit is too astringent to be consumed fresh and it is not believed 
to be cooked or preserved in the home to any great extent. However, 
published data indicate quinces are acquired from domestic sources by 
processors and one is even said to maintain his own orchard. Actual 
figures are not published due to confidentiality and no information is 
available on imports, exports or prices. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Data on planted acreage, production and farm value of nec- 
tarines (and quinces) in Canada are not published. However, according 
to the information available to the Board, nectarine trees have been 
planted in Ontario and British Columbia during the past few years. 
Estimates are that in the Niagara Peninsula up to 200 acres have been 
planted, a high percentage of which is still in the non-fruit bearing 
stage. In British Columbia, 20 acres have been planted for roadside 
sales. Total estimated production in Canada in 1975 was about 1.0 
million pounds. About 95 per cent of this was in Ontario and the rest 
in British Columbia. Commercial production prior to 1974-75 was non- 
existent. 


Imports have been almost the sole source of supply of nec- 
tarines in Canada. As shown in Appendix Table 1, imports have steadily 
increased since 1966, rising from an annual average of 8.3 million 
pounds in 1966-70 to 20.8 million pounds in 1971-75, or by more than 
24 times. Consumption of nectarines on a per capita basis increased 
from 0.4 pound in 1966-70 to 1.0 pound in 1971-74, an increase of 150 
per cent. In contrast consumption of peaches remained virtually the 
same between these periods at 5 pounds per capita. 


The delightful taste, appearance, colour, firmness and general 
plumpness of nectarines have been given as reasons for the rapid 
increase in their consumption and popularity relative to peaches. 
Nectarines compete directly with peaches in the market place, espe- 
cially at the time Canadian-grown peaches are being marketed. In 
1966-70, nectarines constituted 18.5 per cent of total imports of 
nectarines and peaches and 7.5 per cent of the overall supply of 
imported nectarines and imported and domestically grown peaches; in 
1971-74, these ratios increased to 38.5 per cent and 14.6 per cent, 
respectively. The more rapid growth in the importation and consumption 
of nectarines than peaches has occurred especially during the Canadian 
peach production season (see Table 1). During 1971-74, in August and 
September, the peak production months for Canadian peaches, the volume 
of nectarine imports was not much smaller than the volume of imported 
peaches. Furthermore, while the volume of imports of fresh peaches 
has declined, this has been more than offset by an increase in imports 
of nectarines. 


Table 1: 
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The Relationship of Nectarine Imports to Total 


Peach and Nectarine Imports and to the Total 


Peach and Nectarine Supply, by Months, 1966-1974 


Jan.- 
May _ 
Average 1966-70 
Fresh imports 
Nectarines 158 
Peaches 232 
Total 390 
Domestic Weaches <1) ea 
Total Supply 390 
Nectarines as % of 
Fresh imports 40.5 
Total upply 40.5 
Average 1971-74 
Fresh imports 
Nectarines 215 
Peaches 441 
Total ne 656 
Domestic peaches 2 _- 
Total Supply 56 
Nectarines as % of 
“Fresh imports 528 
Total supply o273 


(a) 


Source: 


Derived from Statistics 
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Domestic production for domestic fresh 


Canada and 
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ee eee 


Oct.- 
Aug. Sept. Dec. 
- '000 lb. - 

3,436 VBP IS aie) 158 
meio! Ae Sos 592 
253025 6,472 750 
3/5673 PELE, 978 
52,698 32,047 1,728 

22.9 Ze! eL: 
6.5 4.9 Sit. 

FR hs hes 3,146 597 
Teese. 4,000 Tee 
15,588 TelLa6 ce ee 
48,170 30,664 402 
63,758 37-7610 L734 

fs ye 44.0 44.8 
TRE ig O23 3454 


market sales. 


Agriculture Canada data. 


Total 


8,279 
36,426 
Lh, 705 
65,178 

109, 883 


ies 
fos 


18,914 


305252 
49,166 


60,737 


£29,905 


Like peaches, almost all imports of nectarines are from the United 
States; small amounts come from Chile and, on occasion, from New Zealand and 


other countries. 


The main source of imports from the United States is 


California, the only state producing nectarines in large commercial quantities 
Imports have been increasing steadily both from the United States and Chile, 


though at a much faster rate from the former. 


arrives during July, August and September - the production period for 


Canadian peaches. 


The bulk of the imports 


The central region accounted for 65.1 per cent of total nectarine 


imports in 1975, the western region for 34.1 per cent and the Atlantic 


Provinces for 0.8 per cent (see Appendix Table 2). 
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PRICES 


Wholesale-to-retail selling prices shown in Table 2 are almost 
all for imported nectarines. Price quotations for the domestic product 
were available for a brief period on the Montreal market for Ontario 
grown nectarines, evidence that there is some commercial production of 
this fruit in Canada, but that it is still a relatively small factor 
in the overall supply. The wholesale-to-retail price of domestic 
nectarines was higher than the price of imports. In common with other 
seasonal fruits, prices of nectarines are lowest during the period 
when the production of nectarines and of peaches peaks. 

Table 2: Average Wholesale-to-Retail Selling Prices for 
Domestic and Imported Nectarines in Halifax, 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1974 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. 
=-¢ per, 1b.. ~ 
Jan ~ ~ - 51.5 - - - - ~ - 
Feb - - ~ 52.0 - 523 - - - - 
Mar - 55.0 - 46.6 - 50.1 - ~ - - 
May = - - - - - - 70.0 - 58.8 
June - 25:6 ~ 42.6 - ges. = hooo = A530 
July - 28.4 = 267 - 24.8 - 36.0 - 39.8 
Aug. - 30.0 29. wok - 24.5 - 34.4 - oleG 
Sept. - B26 3074.20.15 ~ 26.0 - 38.2 - oO 
Oct. ~ Oeics - Zoe ~ 29.0 - CW ERs! - - 
Source: Appendix Table 4. 


In 1974, wholesale-to-retail prices of imported nectarines 
tended to be lower in Montreal and Toronto than prices of domestically 
grown peaches (see Table 3). The c.i.f. cost and f.o.b. cost of 
nectarines were in that year, and also in 1975, lower than those for 
imported peaches. Prior to 1973 imported peaches were cheaper than 
nectarines. Increased imports and domestic consumption of nectarines 
would appear do be directly related to an improvement in the price of 
this product relative to peaches. 

Table 3: Average Wholesale-to-Retail Selling Prices for 
Imported Nectarines and Domestic Peaches in 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1974 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Nectar. Peach Nectar. Peach Nectar, Peach Nectar. 
- ¢ per lb. - 

July Zon 7 Bae 24.8 3760 - ~ - 
Aug. 25:26 28.6 24h..5 Zoe 34.4 31.4 31.6 
Sept. 28.3 26024 26.5 2268 38.2 Sh ee Sher 
Oct. ~ - 29.0 24.5 ey ae is 0 ge 
Average OS pt oo od! 26.2 Ziel 36.6 Se 34.7 
Source: Appendix Table 4 and the report on peaches. 


Peach 
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Table 4: The Average f.o.b. Value per Pound of Imported 
U.S. Nectarines and Peaches, for Selected Months, 
1966-1975 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Total 


- ¢ per lb. - 
Average 1966-70 
Nectarines ae L3e9 12.9 be pers Lae be 58 3) 
Peaches ee ee 10,2 9.0 10.0 9.9 105 
1971 
Nectarines 255 19.3 151 Lous LS ol 15.9 
Peaches 24.9 ae 10.5 7.8 8.9 Les 
~ 1972 
Nectarines 20.5 16.4 17.6 20.4 DAG 18.0 
Peaches 1 6 14.4 15.6 16.2 16.8 16.3 
1973 
Nectarines 26.9 19.3 Loud 16.8 19.8 1953 
Peaches 24.1 19.4 15.6 Lee Lhe 19,2 
1974 
Nectarines 27.6 19.4 aly Bes 19.6 18.44 19,6 
Peaches 2 eo 20.7 Gees uy eee 13.9 2004 
1975 
Nectarines iO Z26c2 owes) 20.8 19.2 22.45 
Peaches Zoe Zoe 20.0 LO. 2 20.2 243 
Average 19/1-75 
Nectarines 26.5 20:57 VN | 3.3 Li.o 19.7 
Peaches 24.9 18.8 BES ees ye a 14.6 Loses 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


U.S. production of nectarines has been steadily increasing; 
it amounted to an annual average of 177.7 million pounds in 1971-74, 
an increase of 40 per cent compared with 127.6 million pounds in 
1966-70. In contrast, production of peaches declined 20 per cent, 
from 3.2 billion pounds in 1966-70 to 2.6 billion pounds in 1971-74. 
U.S. production of nectarines is concentrated in California (see 
Appendix Table 6). 


It is evident that Canadian production of nectarines, 
estimated at about 1 million pounds, is very small compared to U.S. 
output of that fruit. Combining nectarines and peaches, the Canadian 
industry compares more favourably, but even then domestic output, 106 
million pounds, is equivalent to less than 4 per cent of U.S. production. 
The Canadian market for nectarines is quite important to U.S. growers; 
on average during 1971-74 they exported about 11 per cent of their 
crop to Canada. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh nectarines and quinces entering Canada for fresh market 
consumption or for processing are dutiable under tariff item 9209-1, 
as follows: 


Bers M.F.N. Gen. 


Quinces and nectarines ......... Free Free 20GpeGs 


This item is bound under GATT and has existed in its present 
form since 1968. The reduction since 1930 in the rates of duties on 
nectarines (and quinces) under the Most-Favoured-Nation and General 
Tariff is shown in Table 5. In the table, the rates shown are per 
cent ad valorem. 


Table 5: Quinces and Nectarines: Tariff History Since 1930 


Effective ey 

Date Bak. M.F.N. Gen. 
1930, May 2 

Statutory Change Free ‘>? 1D Pace 20 neelne 
1939, Jan. 1 

United States (a) 

Trade Agreement LOopec. 
L946, Jans 

GATT LO -pve% 
1950, Jan. 1 eh 

Statutory Change Free 20: Dae. 20 7p. 
1968, Jan. ne. 

Statutory Change Free Free Z0-D. 6s 


(a) Applicable to imports from the United States until Dec. 31, 19355 
from Chile until Oct. 15, 2941. 

(b) Until Aug. 2, 1931, quinces and nectarines from Australia were 
dutiable at a rate of 25 cts. per 100 lb. - Australian Trade 
Agreement Act, 1925. Under the new Australian Trade Agreement 
(effective Aug. 3, 1931) and the South African Trade Agreement 
(effective June 30, 1933), free entry was bound for quinces and 
nectarines from these countries during March, April and May, 
together with the maintenance of the margins of preference during 
that period. B.P. treatment was to apply for the balance of the 
year. 

(c) Not less than 1 cent per pound. 

(d) From June to February; other months remained at 15 p.c. - see 
footnote (b). 

(e) The 1931 Australian Trade Agreement was replaced, effective June 
30, 1960. Under the new agreement, free entry for quinces and 
nectarines was bound for the entire year, with a margin of 
preference of 10 p.c. 

(f) As a result of the Kennedy Round (GATT), the margin of preference 
disappeared. 


Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 
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Nectarines and quinces are not specifically named in the 
section of the Tariff Schedules of the United States providing for 
fresh fruits. They would presumably be classified - unless nectarines 
are held to be peaches - under item 149.50 as "other fruits, fresh," 
with a rate of duty of 8.5 per cent, the same as the 1974 ad valorem 
equivalent of the Canadian specific duty on peaches. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed that a new tariff 
item be created for nectarines with seasonal rates of 20 p.c. M.F.N. 
and 20 p.c. Gen., applicable for a maximum period of 16 weeks in any 
given year, and free entry otherwise. Consequently, the Council 
recommended that existing tariff item 9209-1, with the existing rates 
of duty should apply only to quinces. New tariff items as recommended 
by the Council are as follows: 


Baikos MPN. Gen. 
9209-1 OUMREES: 3 circ sesh neat Free Free 20 pees 
Neweltem » \Nectarines) sisi sk ode Free ZOD. er 20 pets 
or or 
Free Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
31st March, the seasonal duty shall 
not be maintained in force in 
excess of 16 weeks, and the Free 
rate shall apply whenever the 
seasonal duty is not in effect. 


The Canadian Fruit Wholesalers' Association opposed the 
introduction of a duty on nectarines until there is significant 
commercial production in Canada. The California Grape & Tree Fruit 
League included nectarines among the crops for which it urged no 
increase in duties. The more general representations of the Canadian 
Importers Association Inc., the National Farmers Union and the Consu- 
mers' Association of Canada also apply to quinces and nectarines. 


In proposing the above tariff item, the Council stated that 
nectarines are being grown in Canada in increasing quantities, and that 
new varieties suited to Canadian growing conditions have been and are 
being developed at Canadian research stations. Moreover, and perhaps 
more important than the current and potential volume of nectarine 
production in Canada, it was believed that the increasing imports of 
this fruit posed a direct threat to Canadian peach growers. 


Based on the average value per pound of imports in 1974, 
the specific duty equivalent of the 20 p.c. M.F.N. seasonal duty 
proposed by the Council would be nearly 4 cents per pound. This would 
be higher than the specific duty of 3 cents proposed by the Council 
for fresh peaches. A seasonal specific duty of 3 cents for nectarines 
would have an ad valorem equivalent of 15 per cent. It can be argued 
from the viewpoint of similarity in. the value for duty of nectarines 
and peaches in recent years, that their tariff treatment should be 


the same as well. 
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Implementation of the Council's tariff request with respect 
to nectarines would increase the cost of this fruit to the Canadian 
consumer, an increase in cost which, in the presence of only a small 
volume of domestic production, would not be accompanied by significant 
grower benefits, but primarily additional duty revenues. If, however, 
the argument is valid that nectarines are a substitute for peaches 
then the consumer cost of a seasonal duty on this fruit must be 
considered relative to benefits for domestic growers of peaches. (1) 


The Council's proposal, of a maximum period for the applica- 
tion of the seasonal duty of 16 weeks, is the same as its proposal 
with respect to peaches. The underlying reasoning is that the primary 
objective of duty on nectarines is the protection of the domestic 
peach industry, and not the encouragement of domestic nectarine produc-— 
tion. As indicated in the report on peaches, it would seem from 
available evidence that a 16-week period, regionally administered, would 
be somewhat excessive. 


One method of affording protection to Canadian peach producers 
against imports of nectarines would be to combine the tariff provisions 
for peaches and nectarines and delete the latter from the existing item, 
leaving it to cover only quinces. In so far as the latter is concerned, 
the Board received no request for any duty. The Board has no infor- 
mation concerning commercial production in Canada of quinces, a 
commodity not specifically included in the Reference. Free entry, 
under the British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff could 
be maintained by retaining the existing item and rates for, specifically, 
quinces. Alternatively, the current item could be deleted and quinces 
allowed to fall under the item for fresh fruits, n.o.p., for which the 
Board is recommending rates the same as the existing rates on quinces. 
Inclusion in the n.o.p. item, which at present appears to include only 
fruits of a kind not grown in Canada, might raise the question as to 
whether quinces could meet this criterion. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The nectarine is a peach-like fruit which is grown almost 
exclusively in California. Successful commercial production of this 
fruit elsewhere on the North American continent will depend on the 
development of varieties suitable for regional growing conditions. 
Canada at present produces only a small volume of nectarines, and 
imports, therefore, supply the bulk of the Canadian market for this 
fruit. The nectarine competes with the peach in appearance, flavour, 
and now, also, in price. Thus, while the domestic market for fresh 
peaches, which are currently dutiable in-season, has increased modera- 
tely during the period under review, the volume of imports and domestic 
consumption of nectarines, which enter duty-free, have risen very 
rapidly. The Board concludes that the fresh market position of 
Canadian peach growers has been adversely affected, and that protection 
be provided against these imports. 


(1) See the report on ''Peaches,"' p. 246, for an estimate of these 
benefits. 


val) 


Therefore, the Board recommends that nectarines be dutiable 
at the same rates and under the same tariff items as peaches, (with a 
rate of 3 cents per pound but not less than 124 p.c. for fresh market 
produce, to apply for a seasonal period not to exceed 14 weeks and a 
rate of 2 cents per pound but not less than 124% p.c. for nectarines 
for processing, applicable year round. Further, the Board recommends 
that quinces, currently entering with nectarines under tariff item 
9209-1, be included for tariff purposes under the tariff provisions 
Por tresn fritits, nu.osp. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that Schedule "A" of the Customs Tariff 
be amended by deleting tariff item 9209-1 and that nectarines be 
included with peaches, at the rates recommended for that fruit, and 
that quinces be included under the tariff provision recommended for 
fresh fruits, n.o.p. 


(1) For the description of the new tariff items for peaches, see the 
recommended schedule in the Tariff Board Report on Reference 
No. 152 - Fresh and Processed Fruits and Vegetables, Volume l, 
Part: 1., DSS, Ottawa, 1977, p- 180. 
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6,848 
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Appendix Table 1 
Nectarines: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 
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Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 
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Nectarines: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 h 1971-75 yA LO 72 1973 1974 1975 
- thousand pounds - 
Jan. P56, On 25 Ort 5 it Le 80 
Feb. 78 O.8 LOL 0.5 90 30 82 E91 
Mar. 34 0.4 102 0.5 20 89 102 206 
Apr. 3 QoL 19 Crk Zo 4 19 19 
May 16 Une 25 O.L 57 e, SHE 6 
June — 329 4.0 1,815 8.7 aay a 2,075 pera aa 1,938 
July 2,013 3f.0 6,679 3231. Dis OD 6,489 o5307 Se 9a. 
Aug. 3,436 41.5 7,104 CW Ee, 6,192 67534. (10, 61210 poo 
Sept. 1,585 He ie Sn S| 17,0 2,020 ~SeoTo 4,232 mg tte pi 
Get: eg 1.8 712 3.4 32 SGF 15159) ei 
Nov. 7 0.1 39 ine 40 = 48 fe) 
Dec. = = 2 * = = - 8 
Total 8,279 20020 20,807 100.0 16,062 19,473 28,366 28.4635 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 5 


Nectarines: Dutiable and Non-Dutiable Imports, 1966-1975 


Non- Price, teOsbe 

Total Dutiable Wh Dutiable v4 Dutiable 

"000. 1b. "000 1b. "000 1b. e/ib. 
1966 6,895 - = 6,895 100.0 hewo 
1967 3,795 - - 55795 100.0 14.5 
1968 8,008 8,008 100.0 - ae, iS 
1969 9,719 9,719 100.0 - bs & 
1970 10,979 10,979 100.0 ~ ~ a 
Average 
1966-70 oe279 Deal 69.3 2.530 BO uy 1336 
1972 Ge es dB BAW Le 8] 100.0 - ~ = 
1972 16,062 £6,062 100.0 - - = 
gs Lo. 473 ODS EW pe 100.0 - - = 
1974 28,366 28,366 100.0 - - = 
1975 263563 28, 383 100.0 - - = 
Average 
1971-75 20,807 20,807 100.0 - ~ - 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 6 


Nectarines: Production, Total Farm Value and Farm Value 


rs per Pound, United States (2), 1966-1974 


Production Total Farm Value Value per Pound 

"000 1b. $"000 o/b. 
Average 
1966-70 127,600 9,394 7.4 
1971 138,000 10,695 fete) 
1972 172,000 155222 8.9 
1973 171,000 21,803 12-8 
1974 229,900 26,094 11.4 
Average 
1971-74 VPI Zo 18,454 10.4 
% Change 1966-70 
to 1971-74 59,2 +96.4 +40.5 


(a) Total U.S. commercial production is from California. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Nectarines: Utilization of Production, United States, 1966-1974 


Average Average 
1966-70 wO7 Is oie EES 1974 1971-74 

= Det Cen cm 
Fresh 98.6 Pony Ie 9on9 98.8 98.9 
Processed 1.4 ee O27 el oe ed. 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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PEACHES 


The peach (Prunus persica) is one of the oldest known and 
most versatile fruits. The generic name, Prunus, is the ancient Latin 
name for the plum, and the specific name, persica, supports the old 
belief that the peach came from Persia. The common name, peach, is a 
derivative from persica. 


It is generally agreed that the peach originated in China. 
From there it was introduced to Persia and then to Europe. Spaniards 
are believed to have brought peach seeds and trees to America. The 
French in Louisiana, the English at Jamestown and in Massachusetts, and 
others planted peaches soon after settlement in the mid 18th century. 
Commercial production in North America began early in the 19th century. 


Peaches can be divided into two categories: '"freestone" and 
"clingstone." Those grown in Canada are almost exclusively "freestone" 
peaches. The flesh of the freestone peach is easily separated from the 
stone, while that of the clinstone is firmly attached. Because of that 
characteristic, freestone peaches are particularly well adapted to fresh 
consumption though they may also be used for processing. Clingstone 
peaches are used primarily for processing. When canned, they have a 
clear, shiny clean-cut appearance. Peaches are canned in great quan- 
tities and are also used in appetizers, garnishes, salads, desserts 
and baked goods, jellies, preserves, nectar, pickles and baby foods. 
They are also preserved and used in dried form, in making cordials and 
brandies, and, in recent years, in frozen form. 


In 1971-74, about 77 per cent of all the peaches produced in 
Canada were sold on the fresh market and 23 per cent for processing. 
The farm value of Canadian peaches in 1971-74 was about $12 million. 
Annual per capita consumption during this period was 9.1 pounds. 


GROWING AND HARVESTING 


The peach tree is a small to medium size deciduous tree that 
attains a height of up to 30 feet. It requires a dormant winter period 
for proper development and fruit production, and under excellent cul- 
tural conditions, as in California, may live to 30 or 40 years. 
However, commercial usefulness declines after 20 years. The productive 
life of a peach tree in more northern climates is only about 12 years. 


There are numerous freestone varieties. Some are harvested 
as early as late July and others as late as early September. Before 
1960, late varieties accounted for almost the total commercial pro- 
duction of which about half went to the fresh market and half for 
processing. By 1973-74, roughly 75 per cent of these late varieties 
had been replaced by early varieties marketed largely on the fresh 
market. Consequently, processors experienced increasing shortages of 
domestic peaches. This switch in varieties also resulted in the 
compressing of fresh market production into a shorter period, from 
about July 25 to August 31, which tended to cause some problems in 
marketing. Being perishable, the crop can only be stored for a few 
days and peak production occurs when competition from the main WS. 
crop is severe. 
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Clingstone are grown particularly successfully in California . 
with high yields of as much as 15 to 18 tons per acre. They can be 
harvested by machine and thus cost less to grow. They also permit 
mechanical and automatic handling in the processing plant. The 
freestone peach, with a softer, more easily bruised flesh, is more 
difficult to handle, and thus more costly to process. To meet processor 
demand, Ontario growers are, at present, producing a substantial volume 
of clingstone peaches. In British Columbia, this change-over has not 
proceeded nearly so far. 


Harvesting peaches has traditionally been labour-intensive. 
Picking, grading and packaging of fresh market peaches is mainly done 
by hand and this operation is time-consuming and costly. Moreover, the 
orchard is "picked over" many times. In contrast, processing peaches 
are harvested in one pass through the orchard. Some growers now use 
equipment such as hydraulic pruning and picking aids, and forklift 
tractors for moving baskets and containers to and from the orchard. 
All this new machinery, while reducing some labour requirements, has 
added to the grower's capital costs. 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


According to Census Canada there were 15,538 acres of peaches 
in Canada in 1971 with a total of 1.7 million trees. On the basis of 
acreage and trees it is evident that the industry is largely located 
in Ontario; this province accounted for 84 per cent of the Canadian 
acreage and a similar proportion of all peach trees. The balance, (1) 
for commercial purposes, is in British Columbia, primarily the 
Okanagan Valley. 


During the intercensal period 1961-71, the number of peach 
trees has declined from 1.9 million to 1.7 million or by somewhat more 
than 10 per cent. Furthermore, though there is no data, either on 
acreage or number of trees, available for subsequent years, evidence 
before the Board suggests that further reductions have taken place 
after 1971. It would appear, therefore, that this industry has under- 
gone-a period of contraction. The decline has, however, occurred 
entirely in the number of trees five years old and over. The number 
of young trees, those under five years old, actually increased between 
1961 and 1971. Thus, the average peach orchard in Canada was younger 
in 1971 than a decade earlier, Appendix Table l. 


The number of trees declined in both Ontario and British 
Columbia. The contraction in Ontario occurred mainly in the Niagara 
region, which in 1971 contained 70 per cent of Ontario's peach orchards, 
and was in part the result of urbanization. Old orchards, presumably 
with mostly mature trees, thus disappeared, to be replaced, to some 
extent, with new orchards elsewhere, mostly in the extreme south- 
western part of the province. Many growers have replaced old trees 
with more desirable varieties, such as cling peaches. On the whole, 
therefore, while the number of mature trees in Ontario dropped by 
over 200 thousand between 1961 and 1971, the number of young trees 
increased by nearly 70 thousand. 


(1) Some peaches are grown in the Annapolis Valley in Nova Scotia but 
these meet local demand only. Nova Scotia production figures do 
not enter national statistics. 
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The decline in the total number of peach trees during the 
intercensal period was relatively greater in British Columbia than in 
Ontario. In that province the number of trees five years old and over 
also declined; and although the number of younger trees did not increase, 
the proportion of these younger trees did rise. The reduction took 
place mainly in the Okanagan Valley, due to severe winterkill in 1965 
and 1969. Commercial peach production is now concentrated in the 
southern end of the valley. In British Columbia, there is little 
opportunity for expansion of this fruit except at the expense of other 
tree fruits. In Ontario, further expansion west of the Niagara 
district is possible, though in areas previously considered marginal 
for peaches. 


In 1971 there were 3,799 growers who reported having peach 
trees. Compared to the 6,032 that reported in 1961, it is readily 
apparent that there has been a sharp reduction in the number of growers 
during the period under review, Appendix Table 1. This process of 
consolidation and enlargement meant that the average grower had more 
peach trees in 1971 than in 1961, 440 as against 314. The average 
peach grower in 1971 had not only a younger, and potentially more 
productive, but also a larger orchard. The average number of peach 
tress per grower was much greater in Ontario, 717, than in British 
Columbia, 157. In this connection, it should be noted that a grower, 
more often than not, grows more than one fruit, and that peaches for 
the average grower in British Columbia are not his main product. 


Production of peaches in Canada (see Table 1) declined from 
an average of 121.7 million pounds in 1961-65 to 95.0 million pounds 
in 1966-70, and then increased to 105.3 million pounds in 1971-74. 
Changes from year to year were, of course, much more marked. Between 
1961-65 and 1971-74, average peach production decreased by 13.5 per 
cent. Average production in Ontario declined by 19.1 per cent from 
1961-65 to 1971-74 while in British Columbia it increased by 10.5 per 
cent. As a result, Ontario's share of total production fell to 75.8 
per cent in 1971-74 from 81.1 per cent in 1961-65 and British Columbia's 
increased to 24.2 per cent from 18.9 per cent. 


The increase in output in British Columbia, coupled with 
the decline in the number of trees five years old and over, was the 
result of a sharp improvement in the average yield per tree 1) from 
96.5 pounds during 1961-65 to 153.4 pounds during 1971-74. Thus 
calculated, yields in Ontario did not improve and were during the 
latter period, at 93.5 pounds, well below B.C. yields, whereas during 
1961-65 they had been practically the same. Per acre, an average 
yield of 10,924 pounds in British Columbia, during 1971-74, compared 
with 6,087 pounds in Ontario. 


(1) Calculated by dividing average annual production during the 
periods 1961-65 and 1971-74 by the number of trees five years 
and over in 1961 and 1971. 


paeys 


There was a steady increase in production of fresh market 
peaches from 1962 to 1974 and a sharp decline in processing peaches. 
Average annual production of fruit for the fresh market rose 29.0 per 
cent from 62.0 million pounds in 1962-65 to 80.0 million pounds in 
1971-74. In contrast, production of processing peaches dropped 50.9 
per cent from 51.8 million pounds to 25.4 million pounds. Of the 
peaches processed in Canada, the bulk, 22.2 million pounds in 1971-74, 
was grown and processed in Ontario, the remainder in British Columbia. 
In 1962-65, 54.5 per cent of total production was used for the fresh 
market; in 1971-74, 75.9 per cent (see Appendix Tables 2 and 3). 
Between 1962-65 and 1971-74, sales to the fresh market increased much 
faster in British Columbia than in Ontario - 71.2 per cent against 
17.8 per cent, and, the drop in sales to processors was more marked in 
British Columbia than in Ontario - 64.5 per cent compared with 48.0 per 
cent. This switch is primarily a result of the prices that could be 
obtained in the two markets. Canadian growers produce mostly freestone 
multipurpose varieties, and their marketing organizations have sold 
increasingly more of total production on the fresh market where prices 
have consistently exceeded prices paid by processors. Prices of 
peaches for processing in Canada have relatively been depressed by 
the increasing production of lower cost cling peaches in California. 


The total farm value of the peach crop increased 78.7 per 
cent from an annual average of $6.6 million in 1961-65 to $11.8 million 
in 1971-74. Farm returns per pound for all peaches increased steadily 
from an average of 5.4 cents in 1961-65 to 11.2 cents in 1971-74. 

The increase in farm value per pound for Canada between 1961-65 and 
1971-74 was 107.4 per cent, in Ontario 94.7 per cent and in British 
Columbia, 173.8 per cent. 


The higher per pound farm value reflects not only the increase 
in returns to growers for both processing and fresh market peaches, 
but also the shift in marketings to the higher price fresh market. In 
1971-74 per pound farm values for fresh market peaches were 45.8 per 
cent higher than for processing peaches. The values for fresh market 
fruit also increased at a faster: rate than that for processing peaches. 
They almost doubled between 1962-65 and 1971-74 compared with an 
increase of a little more than one-half for processing peaches. The 
value of the crop sold on the fresh market increased, both nationally 
and regionally, while that for peaches sold to processors declined. 
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Table 1: Peaches: Production, Farm Value and Farm Value 


per Pound, by Province, 1961-1974 


% Change 
Average Average Average 1961-65 
1961-65 1966-70 1 y Al LOY 2 1973 1974 1971-74 1971-74 
- Production, ‘000 lb. - 
Ontario 96,690 79,394 101,294 63,168 70,906 © 84,100 - 79,867 ~=— 19.1 
Bae 23,030) Sis,635™ 265560. 21,476 275,272 928,510 325,554 — es 
Canada 121,720 95,027 125,854 84,644 98,178 112,610 105,322 - 13.5 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
Ontario 5, OL FANON. 8,940" ©.7,593 «8,198 = 10,3820 8,888 + 57.3 
Bete 959 1,256 226m Bec DOm Bs UL 3,733 2,928) 42053 


Canada 6,610 OCA CUM 1G 00 9. 843" 1 690 Pet 55 tee bl el oy 


- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 


Ontario Slat) el 8.8 123.0 11.6 dary) LPs = a4n7 
B.C. 4.2 8.0 Lak 10.5 12.8 ek Iisa) “Fi/3.08 
Canada 5.4 8.9 8.9 11.6 19 Lea 11.2 “107.4 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Data on total supply of peaches from domestic production and imports 
and their consumption in fresh and processed form are presented in Table 2. 
Certain supply and disposition ratios are given in Appendix Table 4. Exports 
and re-exports of peaches from Canada, in fresh or processed form, are 
negligible; less than 0.1 per cent of total supply in 1971-74. The analysis 
below concentrates on domestic consumption as this is virtually identical with 
total supply. 


Total consumption of peaches in fresh and processed form rose 7.2 
per cent from 187.5 million pounds in 1961-65 to 201.0 million pounds in 1971-7 
Consumption of peaches in fresh form rose 12.7 per cent to 109.2 million pounds 
in 1971-74 from 96.9 million pounds in 1961-65; in processed form it rose 1.5 
per cent from 90.5 million pounds to 91.8 million pounds. Consequently, the 
fresh form share of total consumption rose to 54.3 per cent in 1971-74 from 
51.7 per cent in 1961-65. 


On a per capita basis, consumption of both fresh and processed peache 
declined to 9.1 pounds from 9.9 pounds during the review period. However, 
contrary to the shift in demand seen in other fruits, per capita consumption 
in the processed form declined more rapidly than in the fresh market form. 
Fresh peach consumption declined from an annual average of 5.1 pounds in 
1961-65 to 5.0 pounds in 1971-74 while the decline in processed form was from 
4.8 pounds to 4.2 pounds. 
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As a result of the decline in domestic production, the 
proportion of total consumption satisfied by domestic output dropped 
from 64.5 per cent in 1961-65 to 52.3 per cent in 1971-74. The pro- 
portion met by imports increased correspondingly. However, for fresh 
market consumption -— which comprises more than half the total consumption 
and is steadily increasing - the market share met by domestic production 
increased from 67.0 per cent (65.0 million pounds) in 1961-65 to 73.9 
per cent (80.7 million pounds) in 1971-74. Fresh market imports during 
the same period declined by 34 million pounds to 28.5 million pounds. 
Conversely, imports of processed peaches increased their share of 
total processed consumption, in fresh equivalent weight, from 38.3 per 
cent (34.7 million pounds) in 1961-65 to 73.4 per cent (67.4 million 
pounds) in 1971-74. Processed imports increased 94.4 per cent while 
imports of peaches for fresh consumption went down 11.0 per cent. 


Confidential data: available to the Board revealed that small 
quantities of fresh peaches have been imported for processing in Canada, 
but their volume in recent years has been quite insignificant. 


As shown in Table 3, not only has the bulk of the consumption 
of fresh peaches occurred in August and September, the main production 
months, but the demand at that time has risen faster than in the off- 
season. Average on-season consumption in 1971-74 constituted 82.0 per 
cent of the total annual consumption, up from 74.5 per cent in 1961-65. 
More than 88 per cent of domestic fresh market requirements during the 
1971-74 production seasons was met by Canadian output. Conversely, a 
major portion of the demand (more than 95 per cent) for fresh peaches 
in the off-season was met by imports. As the proportion of fresh 
market consumption met by imports is declining during the production 
season, competition from imports is minimal - except in late July when 
domestic produce starts appearing on the market and imports are usually 
at their peak. 


Table 3: Peaches: Production, Fresh Imports and Fresh 


Consumption, Selected Averages, 1961-1974 


1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 

- '000 lb. - 

Production } 
On-season (b) 63,888 63,509 78,834 
Off-season T0r2 15.669 23203 
Total 64,960 65,178 eh Oh/ Sor 

Imports 

On-season a 8,351 12,253 10,691 
Off-season 23,609 22,090 17,769 
Total 31,960 34,343 28,452 


Consumption 4 
On-season b) Jiyeoo Tag 12 S9525 


Off-season 24,681 Zastoo 19 , 664 
Total 96 ,920 99,521 109,189 
Imports as % of 
Consumption 
On-season 7 ) 1126 16.2 iv.9 
Off-season O5s7 93.0 90.4 
Total 3500 3075 2601 


ew 


(a) August-September domestic marketing season. 
(b) January-July, October-December. 
Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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IMPORTS 


Imports of fresh peaches have come mainly from the United 
States; some small shipments entered as well from Chile and other 
countries (see Appendix Table 7). California has been the main U.S. 
source of imports and, in 1974, it accounted for 76.5 per cent of the 
total imports. Small quantities were also imported from New Jersey, 
South Carolina, and Georgia (see Appendix Table 10). The volume of 
imports varies from year to year. It averaged 29.9 million pounds 
during 1971-75 and was exceptionally high in 1969 when British Columbia's 
crop failed due to a severe loss of trees by freezing. 


Of the total fresh peach imports in 1974, Ontario and Quebec 
accounted for 67.1 per cent, the western region, 31.6 per cent and the 
Atlantic region, 1.3 per cent (see Appendix Table 8). The western 
region imported almost its entire requirements from California, and, 
although the central and Atlantic regions imported from New Jersey, 
South Carolina and Georgia, the bulk of their imports also comes from 
California. In all regions, about 96 per cent of fresh imports 
occurred during the months June to September inclusive, with about 40 
per cent entering during August and September, the main domestic 
marketing period. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of fresh peaches have been small and declining and 
have all gone to the United States (see Appendix Table 11). 


PRICES 


Estimated farm prices for domestic peaches sold for process- 
ing and on the fresh market (see Table 4) show that those for process- 
ing fruit have been constantly lower than those for fresh market 
peaches. In 1961-65, the average price per pound for peaches sold for 
processing was 5.2 cents and for the fresh market, 6.3 cents. By 
1971-74, the average farm value for processing peaches increased by 
60 per cent to 8.3 cents and fresh market fruit by 92 per cent to 12.1 
cents. Average returns to growers for processing peaches in British 
Columbia have, with the exception of the late sixties, been: consider- 
ably lower than in Ontario. Until recently, the same was true for 
fresh market peaches (see Appendix Table 2 and 3). 


Wholesale-to-retail selling prices of fresh market peaches 
in 1974 showed considerable differences when compared on a regional or 
seasonal basis (see Table 5). In 1974, the average wholesale price in 
Toronto for the July to October production period was 27.7 cents per 
pound for domestic peaches compared with 29.6 cents per pound for 
imports. During May and June, prior to the production season, import 
prices were much higher averaging 48.3 cents per pound. Import prices 
tended to fall sharply as Canadian production appeared on the market. 
For Vancouver, the average price for domestic peaches in August and 
September (the only months sampled) was 34.6 cents per pound compared 
with 35.7 cents per pound for imports in August. (The average price 
of imports from May-August was 47 cents per pound). The prices of 
imports in non-producing areas, such as Winnipeg and Montreal, which 
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obtain supplies from British Columbia, Ontario and the United States, 
tended to be lower than those of the domestic product during the 
production season. In Winnipeg, the average price per pound for 
August-October was 28.3 cents for imports and 32.2 cents for domestic 
fruit. In Montreal, the average price per pound for July-September 
was 28.1 cents for imports and 29.1 cents for Canadian peaches. It 
appears, on the basis of price, that imports competed with domestic | 
peaches in non-producing marketing centres, but were not a threat in 
producing areas. Canadian marketings begin in small volumes in mid 
July and at about the same time, the volume and price of imported peaches 
begin to decrease. 


Table 4: Domestic Peaches: Estimated Prices, Sold for 
Processing and on the Fresh 


Market, 1961-1974 


Total Processed Fresh 
= ¢ per 1b. 

Average 

1961-65 5.4 552 eS 
Average 

1966-70 8.9 6.8 9.9 
1971 O69 Vo ie 
1972 LAs he O 12.8 
1973 Vie? 8.4 1320 
1974 Ela 10.0 13.5 
Average 

1971-74 i Ys 8.3 dae ad 


Source: Table 1, Appendix Tables 2 and 3. 


Table 5: Wholesale-to-Retail Selling Price for Domestic 
and Imported Peaches i Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, 197464 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. 


- ¢ per 1lb.7- 
Jan.—-Apr. - - - - - - = = 
May 45.7 - 5 54 = eH eds: - GisU = 
June 40.9 - 41.2 - 41.0 - i 9 a | s 
July 30.4 32.4 8 he eal & 3322 - 39.8 ns 
Aug. ad BRS) 28.6 2660 262.5 Bie. a200 Jee 3570 
Sept. 260 26.4 2 Sig oD 2250 Ee hee om ie - 34.2 
OGt. - - 29.6 24.5 30.0 BU 60 a = 


Nov.-Dec. - - - ~ ~ ~ - - 


(a) Based on a price per pound comparison of 17- to 38-pound baskets. 


Source: Appendix Tables 12a and 12b. 
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The information collected by the Board on the landed cost of 
imported peaches is summarized in Table 6. As can be seen the landed 
cost varies greatly during the course of the year. Those variations 
were, evidently, caused largely by changes in the f.o.b. cost of 
peaches, reflecting seasonal fluctuations. Freight, brokerage and other 
transportations costs also vary considerably. The cost of the duty 
varies very little; if entry is not free it ranges from 1.1 cents per 
pound to 10 p.c. It is apparent from Table 6 that freight costs for 
most shipments exceed the cost of the duty, and quite often by a sub- 
stantial margin. Thus transportation costs appear to provide, on 
average, more protection than the tariff. In 1974, when the specific 
duty was not in effect, the duty was 10 p.c., while normal transpor- 
tation costs into Toronto were from 5 to 33 p.c. of the f.o.b. costs, 
see Appendix Table 13a. In Vancouver, (Appendix Table 13b), such 
costs comprised about 6 to 23 p.c. on shipments from California, and 
around 15 p.c. in Montreal on shipments from South Carolina and New 
Jersey. Transportation costs are relatively highest into the Winnipeg 
market where they amounted to 15 to 40 per cent of the f.o.b. cost of 
imported peaches. The protection provided by transportation costs is 
considerably less than that noted above where interprovincial shipments 
from Ontario and British Columbia, are concerned, since considerable 
freight costs are incurred on such shipments. 


Table 6: Landed Cost of Imported Peaches in Toronto, 


Montreal, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1972-1974 


Freight, 
Cost Brokerage, Total 
f.o.b. etc. Duty Landed Cost 


- range in ¢ per lb. - 


Toronto 1972 10. 8-25.6 2.8-6./7 Free-2.6 15.4-34.9 
1973 16.0-26.0 1.5-6.5 Free-1.8 20.3-32.5 
1974 17.0-24.8 1.1-7.8 Free-2.5 20.0-34.0 
Montreal 1974 15.6=37.5 1.6-9.3 Free-2.1 19.3-46.8 
Winnipeg 1974 14.5-41.3 ee acee ea Free-2.4 19.7-46.8 
Vancouver 1974 18.3-43.3 2.3-4.4 Free-2.1 24.4-45.9 


Source: Appendix Tables 13a and 13b. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


Production of peaches in the United States amounted to more 
than 2.7 billion pounds in 1974, compared with 112.6 million pounds in 
Canada (see Appendix Table 14a). Production during the period 1971-74 
compared with 1966-70 dropped in both countries, by 0.1 per cent in 
the United States and by 10.5 per cent in Canada. California is the 
major producer of peaches in the United States, accounting for 70 per 
cent of the total in 1974. Other major producing states appear to be 
Pennsylvania and South Carolina. In 1974, about 66.0 per cent of the 
total U.S. production was used for processing, compared with 24.0 per 
cent in Canada. 
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In 1974, U.S. production of fresh market peaches was 936.4 
million pounds, about 11 times greater than Canada's (see Appendix 
Table 14b). From 1971 to 1974, U.S. fresh market peach production 
decreased by 22.0 per cent while Canadian output declined by 8.6 per 
cent. Although fresh market peaches were produced throughout the 
United States, the states accounting for more than 60 per cent of the 
total production in 1974 were, in order of importance, California, 
South Carolina, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Georgia. 


U.S. output of processing peaches in 1974 amounted to 1.8 
billion pounds, about 70 times more than the Canadian production of 
26.7 million pounds (see Appendix Table 14c). While U.S. production 
of processing peaches increased by 17.1 per cent between 1971 and 1974, 
Canadian output declined by 16.1 per cent. Almost all U.S. processing 
peaches, 94.2 per cent in 1974 were produced in California and of 
these more than four-fifths were clingstone. Virtually the entire 
output of clingstone peaches is used for processing. 


The comparative average farm values for fresh market and 
processing peaches, for major producing areas in Canada and the United 
States, for 1971 and 1974, are shown below in Table 7. It can be seen 
that the average farm price for fresh market peaches in Canada was 
slightly higher in 1974 than in the United States, 13.8 cents as 
against 13.1 cents. The differential in national averages was some- 
what greater in 1971, both in absolute and percentage terms, so that 
it would seem that returns’ to growers have increased somewhat more 
rapidly in the United States. It appears that average farm prices for 
fresh market, freestone peaches are similar for the major growing 
areas in the two countries, with the exception of California. The 
average farm value of freestone peaches in California was 8.2 cents per 
pound compared with 13.8 cents in Ontario and 13.9 cents in British 
Columbia. 


Table 7: Peaches: Average Farm Values for Fresh Market 
and Processing, Canada and United 


States, 1971 and 1974 


Fresh Market Processing 
1971 1974 1971 1974 
- ¢ per lb. - 

Canada 9.5 1328 Tak LO50 
Ontario 9.5 tis 7 aul 10.4 
British Columbia 9.4 1329 7.0 ved «| 

United States 8.4 jlte eat 425 7.6 
California, clingstone 225 120 4.8 Diath 

freestone Gol 832 Bat 7 2G 
South Carolina 8.9 14.0 4.0 57.6 
Pennsylvania 6.9 1235 4.65 died 
New Jersey av 14.269) ate SY 
Michigan 6D Li Q 329 ie 
Georgia Les pe | YE: ) 32 


(a) 1973 figures. 
Source: Appendix Tables 2, 3, 14b, and 14c. 


(1) Noncitrus Fruits and Nuts, 1975 Annual Summary, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
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Average farm prices for processing peaches are considerably 
lower in the United States than in Canada, particularly comparing 
Ontario and California, where each accounts for more than 85 per cent 
of its respective country's total peach processing. Ontario with an 
average farm value of 10.4 cents per pound in 1974 was about 35 per 
cent higher than the average of 7.7 cents for California. This cost 
advantage to United States processors existed in 1971 as well. It 
should be noted that the average farm value in British Columbia was in 
1974 much more in line with the value in the United States. 


In order to assess the competitiveness of the peaches grown 
in Canada and the United States, the Board attempted to obtain cost 
data for California, Michigan, North Carolina, British Columbia and 
Ontario. This information is presented in Table 8. The obvious 
shortcomings of these data are that they are out-of-date and are not 
for the same year, which makes comparisons difficult. On the other 
hand, it does point out that production costs are higher for the fresh 
market than for processing, and that the major difference is the cost 
of packaging materials. It also points out the very low production 
costs for clingstone peaches in California. 


A comparison of the total unit costs of production in Table 8 
with the average farm values for those years for the respective growing 
areas, indicates that the average farm values are not out of line with 
unit costs for fresh market peaches. It would, thus appear reasonable 
to assume that differences in farm values for fresh market peaches 
between the two countries are indicative of underlying cost differences. 
On this basis, Canadian growers of the fresh market product, appear 
to be at a substantial disadvantage with respect to California growers, 
although growers in Michigan and North Carolina appear to enjoy some 
competitive advantage as well. 


As for processing peaches, the production costs in Table 8, 
even though the time period is not the same, indicate that it costs 
much less to produce a pound of clingstone peaches in California than 
a pound of freestone peaches for the processing market in Ontario. It 
is evident that the major factor underlying this difference is the 
much greater yield of the clings. If it is assumed that the average 
unit farm values, in Table 7, reflect production costs then it would 
appear that California growers, and hence processors, had an advantage 
of about 2.7 cents per pound, or close to 35 per cent, over Ontario 
growers. 


With respect to the average farm value of 7.8 cents per 
pound for processing peaches in British Columbia, it is clear that 
this bears little relationship to actual production costs; costs 
increased by much more than 0.1 cent per pound between 1971 and 1974. 
However, in this province all peaches are sold by the B.C. Tree Fruit 
Marketing Board for both the fresh market and for processing. 
Inasmuch as over 85 per cent of the crop in that province is sold on 
the fresh market, the supplies surplus to that market, from the view- 
point of orderly marketing, are sold to processors at less than 
production cost. The "loss" on this small volume is covered by the 
higher returns from the fresh market. Processors will tend to pay a 
price which will be comparable to those paid by California processors. 


Table 8: 


Yield, lbs per acre 


Pre-Harvest or 
Cultivation 
Costs 

Labour 

Machines 

Materials 
Total 


Harvesting and 

Marketing Costs 
Labour 
Machines 
Materials 
Marketing 
Board fees 

Total 


Overhead Costs 
Land charges 
Other 

Total 


Total coaken? 


Total Cost 


(a) Clingstone. 
(b) Freestone. 


(c) Before management. 


Source: 


Production Costs in Ontario, British 


Columbia and U.S. Growing Areas 
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Ont. (Niagara Area) Bec. 
Fresh 
1972 1972 
10,000 16,000 
- $ per acre 
194.65 
63.40 
26575 
384.80 489.15 
296.10 
31.00 
272.76 
23.04 
622.90 L738 052 
240.00 855.95 
“ue25 291.70 
281525 647.65 
1288395" 443915.81 
= crper Lb = 
9229 SoZ 


bh 
\o 
~ 
>) 


28 , 600 


428.77 


224.10 


161.60 
143.22 


enn 


304.85 


eh 


3.3 


b 
\o 
ON 
\o 


10,000 


210898 


88.00 


135.00 
pH edo aid 
o2i511 


680.09 


6.8 


LOZO 


22,500 


207.83 


829.20 


ple Wyn. 


1,154.14 


eye! 


Background paper prepared for the Tariff Board by G.A. Fisher, P. Ag. 
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In Ontario peaches for processing and for the fresh market 
are marketed separately by the Ontario Tender Fruit Marketing Board 
and the Ontario Fresh Fruit Growers Marketing Board. Therefore, growers 
dependent largely or entirely on the processing market must cover their 
costs solely on the basis of returns from that market. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh peaches entering Canada, for fresh market consumption 
or for processing, are currently dutiable under tariff item 9205-1. 
This item reads as follows: 


Belvs My Eads Gen. 
PRaChes eis Wor es eee eee per pound Free Ie crs. 1% cts. 
or or 
Ono. c. LOC pees 
or or 
Free Free 


The Free rate shall apply during 
the months of November, December, 
January, February, March and April. 


During the remaining months in 
any 12 month period ending 3lst 
March, the specific duty shall not 
be maintained in force in excess 
of 14 weeks, and the 10 per cent 
duty shall apply whenever the 
specific duty is not in effect. 


This item is bound under GATT and has existed in its present 
form since 1968, except that the 10 p.c. M.F.N. and Gen. rates were 
temporarily suspended from February 20, 1973, to June 30, 1974. The 
reductions Since 1930 in the rates of duty on peaches under the Most- 
Favoured-Nation and General Tariff are shown in Table 9 which includes 
only those changes, by Statute or Trade Agreement, that affected appli- 
cable rates of duty. In the table, the rates shown are per cent ad 
valorem or cents per pound; where a period of weeks is shown below a 
rate, it indicates the maximum applicable period for that rate. 


The application of seasonal duty on imported peaches, 
authorized for 14 weeks, has differed slightly from year to year and 
from one tariff region to another, as shown in Appendix Table 15 for 
1966 to 1975. In the central region, in those years in which the 
seasonal duty was applicable, it was applied for the maximum period 
of 14 weeks or 98 days. In the western region, the specific duty was 
applied, usually for the maximum permissible period in each year until 
1973. In the Maritimes, in contrast, it was applied only in 1971. The 
seasonal duty has been introduced in the central region about one 
week earlier than in the western region. It has not been applied in 
any region since 1973. 
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Table 9: Peaches: Tariff History Since 1930 


Effective Data B.P. M.F.N. eel 
1930, May 2 
Statutory Change Free?) Lay. Gre 20 Bye tei 
1939, Jan. 1 
United States (a) 
Trade Agreement NE 2 Pode 
1948, Jan. 1 ey 
GATT 13 cts. 
(9 weeks) 
or 
L0eo cc: 
1950, June 1 
Statutory Change Free 14 cts. 1% cts. 
(9 weeks) (9 weeks) 
or or 
1. OSD ike 10 p.c. 
1959, April 10 
Statutory Change Free ii cts: 14° cts. 
(14 weeks) (14 weeks) 
or or 
LO: psc. LOC. Co 
1968.0 Jan. 1 (£) 
Statutory Change Free 13 cts. Tsicts. 
(14 weeks) (14 weeks) 
or or 
10 cee? 10 Set 
or or 
Free“? Free’™ 


(a) Applicable to imports from the United States until December 31, 
1935, and from Chile until October 14, 194d. 

(b) Under the South African Trade Agreement, effective June 30, 1933, 
free entry was bound for peaches from that country for the months of 
December to April, together with the maintenance of the existing 
margins of preference during those months. 

(c) Not less than 14 cts., July 20-October l. 

(d) For the months May to November; other months remained at 15 p.c. - 
see footnote (b). 

(e) Not applied until 1950. 

(f) As a result of the Kennedy Round. 

(g) The 10 p.c. rate was suspended, and free entry substituted, from 
February 20, 1973 to June 30, 1974, by Statute. 

(h) Free entry is prescribed from November to April. 


Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 
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As shown in Appendix Table 16, the proportion of imported 
peaches subject to duty has virtually remained the same since 1966 with 
the exception of 1973 when the ad valorem rate was temporarily suspended 
and in 1974 when it was suspended until June 30. The change in the 
dutiable imports for these two years. therefore, does not reflect any 
change in the pattern of imports. 


Due to increases in f.0.b. prices of imported peaches, the ad 
valorem equivalent of the specific duty declined from the average of 
14.4 per cent during 1966-70 to 10.5 per cent during 1971-75. In 1975, 
the average price of dutiable peaches was at a record high of 24.2 cents 
per pound, so that the ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty, had 
it been applied in that year, would have been 6.2 per cent. 


Peaches are imported into the United States under items 
148.70 and 148.72 at the following rates of duty. 


Item Articles Rates of Duty 
1 2 


Peaches, fresh or prepared or 
preserved: 
Fresh or in brine: 
148.70 If entered during the 
period from June 1 to 
November 30, inclusive, 
ET aye Vilar 2s sitvivtew safer O.2eepervibs Oebesper ib. 
146.72 If entered at any other 
CATE ye tates a eieiein ive laje Ove per ib... .0.3¢ per .1b. 


The U.S. seasonal specific duty is lower than the similar 
duty in Canada. As almost all Canadian production takes place between 
July and October, any exports during these months to the United States 
would be subject to a duty rate of 0.2 cent per pound. However, exports 
of peaches from Canada to the United States have declined to very small 
quantities. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed an increase in 
the specific duty from 13 cents per pound to 3 cents per pound for 
both the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff, with a minimum of 
20 per cent ad valorem, and an extension of the 14-week seasonal period 
to 16 weeks. The Council also proposed the elimination of the 10 per 
cent ad valorem duty applicable in part of the off-season period. The 
Northwest Horticultural Council of Yakima, Washington, and the 
California Grape & Tree League opposed any increases in the duty. The 
more general representations of the Canadian Importers Association 
Inc., the National Farmers Union and the Consumers' Association of 
Canada are also relevant. 
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The Canadian Food Processors Association proposed that a new 
tariff item be created for "Peaches for Manufacture" with an off-season 
"Free" rate of duty, and a seasonal duty of 10 per cent ad valorem 
instead of the existing specific duty, with the period for the seasonal 
duty to remain at 14 weeks. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council's proposal to extend the 
seasonal period of the specific duty was meant to extend the protection 
for domestic peaches appearing on the market before mid July or late 
in October. It was argued that because of the introduction in Canada 
of newer varieties of peaches developed to meet early and late market 
demand, especially the red peach varieties, a longer period of protection 
would be required against the downward price pressure exerted by imports 
from the United States. The increase in the seasonal specific duty 
from 13 cents per pound to 3 cents per pound was requested to enhance 
the ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty eroded by increasing 
prices. The Council believed that the general trend toward higher 
prices in Canada and the United States during the past few years would 
continue, and that the 13-cent, per pound, specific duty would be 
inadequate. 


The proposal of the Horticultural Council to drop the off- 
season rate of 10 p.c. would increase the duty-free period by some 
10 weeks from 26 to 36 weeks, which would enable imports during May, 
the first week of Jume and October, to enter free of duty. Such 
imports may have amounted to about 1 million pounds per year in 1974. 


For the present maximum period of seasonal application the 
proposed specific duty of 3 cents per pound would raise this duty by 
13 cents from its present level. Relative to 1974, when the specific 
duty was not applied and when the off-season duty of 10 p.c. was 
applicable the proposal of the Council would raise the rate of protection 
from 1.8 cents per pound, the specific duty equivalent of the off- 
season rate, to 3 cents, or by 1.2 cents per pound. In ad valorem 
terms, the increase in the level of protection would be from 10 per cent 
to 16.7 per cent, the ad valorem equivalent of 3 cents per pound on 
the average unit import value for 1974. 


It is apparent that the 20 per cent minimum ad valorem rate 
proposed by the Council would already be operative as most imports of 
fresh peaches enter at a value for duty in excess of 15 cents per 
pound, the price at which the proposed specific duty of 3 cents would 
be equivalent to 20 per cent. The specific duty equivalent of a 20 
p.c. duty, relative to average import prices for 1974, would be 3.6 
cents, well above the specific duty proposed. Seasonal imports of 
peaches are estimated at 16.8 million pounds in 1974. 


The Board estimated the costs of the proposal of The 
Canadian Horticultural Council to the Canadian consumer with respect 
to fresh market peaches at $1.9 million on the basis of 1974 production 
and imports. This would come to about 33 cents per family of four 
per year. Benefits to growers are estimated at $1 million, about 9 
per cent of the $11.9 million received for fresh market peaches in 
1974, 
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The Canadian Food Processors Association's proposal for a 
separate tariff item for peaches for processing with a 10 p.c. seasonal 
duty for 14 weeks and duty-free off-season imports, is difficult to 
examine in detail in the absence of import data on fresh peaches 
imported for processing. Any fresh imports for processing would, as 
evident from Table 7, enter at values for duty close to 50 per cent 
lower than those of fresh market peaches. Consequently, if fresh 
peaches for processing continue to be entered under the same tariff 
item as fresh market peaches, the ad valorem equivalent effect of the 
specific duty would be higher for peaches imported for processing than 
for fresh market consumption. The ad valorem equivalent of the current 
specific duty of 1.5 cents per pound would be about 17.5 per cent for 
peaches imported for processing as against 8.7 per cent for peaches 
imported for fresh consumption. Similarly, under the Council's 
proposed rate of duty of 3 cents per pound, the ad valorem equivalent 
would be close to 35 per cent for imported processing peaches and 17.4 
per cent for fresh market peaches. It can be argued that in view of 
this variation in the equivalent of the specific duty, a separate 
tariff item for processing peaches should be established. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Consumption of peaches, both fresh and processed, has 
expanded moderately during the period under review to a level just 
above 200 million pounds. The fresh market has experienced the more 
rapid growth, and accounts for about 55 per cent of total consumption 
of this fruit. During this time production has declined to a level 
averaging about 105 million pounds. As a result imports have increased 
their overall share of the Canadian market from just over a third 
during 1961-65 to close to half during 1971-74. Canadian growers have 
increased their sales to the fresh market at a pace exceeding the 
growth of consumption in that market, reducing the level of import 
penetration; in the domestic production period during 1971-74 they 
supplied, on average, close to 90 per cent of the market. 


The decline in overall production and the expansion in fresh 
market sales has resulted in a sharp reduction in supplies of process- 
ing peaches and processing of this fruit in Canada. During 1971-74, 
an average of 24.4 million pounds of domestic peaches per annum were 
processed, compared with 56.4 million pounds during 1962-65. Imports, 
largely in the processed form, supply close to three-quarters of total 
Canadian consumption in this form. Although Canadian growers have 
curtailed their sales to processors greatly, during 1971-74 this 
market accounted still for close to a quarter of their total crop. 


Production in British Columbia, the smaller of the two main 
growing areas in Canada, increased during the study period, and growers 
in this province also realized a more complete change-over in their 
sales from processing to fresh market. Of the 25 million pounds grown 
per year in British Columbia during 1971-74, about one-quarter of the 
Canadian total, only 13 per cent was sold to processors compared with 
almost 42 per cent in 1962-65. Ontario growers, producing about three- 
quarters of all peaches in Canada, also have sold more on the fresh 
market and less to processors, but they remain more dependent on 
processing than their colleagues in British Columbia. During 1971-74 
they still sold on average some 30 per cent of the crop to processors; 
this compared with about 45 per cent in 1961-65. 
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The overall decline in output, the reduction in sales to 
processors and the expansion in fresh market sales are all related to 
the tremendous growth of the peach processing industry in California, 
based on the clingstone peach. Canadian growers, who traditionally 
produce freestone peaches, are at a considerable cost disadvantage 
relative to California growers of the high-yielding clingstone varieties, 
and have, at existing levels of tariff protection, been unable to 
compete in the processing end of the market. Consequently production 
has increasingly been sold on the fresh market, where cling peaches 
are not a major factor. At the same time, however, Canadian growers, 
particularly those in Ontario, have also increased their plantings and 
production of clingstone varieties. 


The Board concludes that the peach growing industry, for both 
the fresh market and processing, should continue to receive tariff 
protection. It arrived at this conclusion for a number of reasons. 
Although sales to processors have declined sharply during the period 
under review, the volume being processed is at present still substan- 
tial, and, in view of the increased output of cling peaches, will 
remain so. In addition, a continuous volume of peaches is crucial for 
the existence of a domestic tender fruit processing industry, an 
important consideration not only for peaches but also other fruits; 
processing is an integral aspect of marketing. Moreover, while the 
peach growing industry as a whole has undergone a period of contraction, 
the industry today is in an improved position with, on average, younger 
and larger orchards. In the light of these factors and the cost 
disadvantage of domestic growers, and the erosion in the level of 
protection provided by the specific duty in recent years, the Board 
concludes that the level of the specific duty on peaches should be 
raised, and that a minimum ad valorem rate be introduced. 


The Board, therefore, recommends a rate of 3 cents per pound 
for fresh market peaches under both the Most-Favoured-Nation and 
General Tariff, with a minimum ad valorem rate of 124 per cent, this 
duty to be applicable, as at present, for a maximum period of 14 weeks, 
to be administered regionally. ‘The B.P. rate would be Free. It is 
recommended that off-season imports enter free of duty, and that the 
present off-season duty of 10 p.c. be eliminated. The Board, on the 
basis of conclusions presented in the report pertaining to that 
commodity, recommends also that nectarines, for the fresh market, enter 
under the same tariff item as peaches at the rates recommended above. 
Furthermore, it is recommended that, fresh peaches, including necta- 
rines, imported for processing, enter under a separate tariff item at 
a rate of 2 cents per pound, but not less than 123 p.c.5 applicable 
year round. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that the existing tariff schedule in 
effect respecting peaches under tariff item 9205-1 be deleted and the 
following schedule be inserted: 
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Peaches: 


Average 


Farm Value per Pound, by Province, 
1961-1974 
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Average 


1961-65(a) 1966-70 


Ontario 48,988 
BG. T5902 
Canada 615951 
Ontario is ee Paes. 
Bete S7 
Canada 3,896 
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Canada 6.3 
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G55 3/2 
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- Production, 
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1974 
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Source: 


Statistics Canada. 
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Peaches: Processing Market Production, Farm Value 
and Farm Value per Pound, by Province, 


1961-1974 
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Appendix Table 5 


Peaches: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Suipiiente 5 
1966-1974 
Average Average 
1966-70 1971-74 Poe Loe eo iges L974 
- thousand pounds - 

Jan. = - - ~ ~ ~ 
Feb. = - - - ~ ~ 
Mar. = = - ~ ~ - 
Apr. = - - - - ~ 
May < = ~ ~ - - 
June = = - - - - 
July 652 P02 282 118 ae ir aa 24835 
Aug. 34,073 48,170 46,485 S259 S359 Lo Spe NA 8 he 
Sept. 201) 30,664 46,297 200 LB, oF 30,654 
Cia. 978 402 PUSS 484 = 89 
Nov. = = = = = = 
Dec. = = = = = = 
Total 65,170 805737 94,099 65,566 74,886 88 595 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 


source: Derived, from statistic Canada and Agriculture Canada data, 
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Peaches: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market 
Consumption, 1961-1974 


Average Average 


1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 
Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 
%Z Of Con- L of Con= Produc- From Consump- &% of Con- 
sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 
_ per cent - = thousand pounds = per cent 
Jan. 100.0 LOO 20 - 30 30 LOO 30 
Feb. 100.0 100.0 - Zo 125 LOO SO 
Mar. LOG, 0 100.0 - 83 83 rou. 0 
Apr. - 5 - S 3 LOOZO 
May 100.0 LOO SU. - BS BZ 100.0 
June 100.0 100.0 - Siri ey el bwrem ice LOO S06 
July 9 ipl Shae Ves ORs 11,006 £2,508 88.0 
Aug. 1 Reve 20.0 48,170 7 00 At ioe steel) 
Sept. Bsc 9.8 30,664 6 gl SO 33,769 o.2 
Det. Ne Bae) ne Aes: 402 dn dinll 313 ie dlhed s 
Nov. - - = = = = 
Dec. - = = = = = 
Total 5520 34.5 $0,737 Zo ,a oe 109,189 ZGL 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 7 


Peaches: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United Republic of 
States Chile South Africa Others Total 
-~ thousand pounds - 

1966 33,914 15 70 = 34,000 
1967 23,891 41 ~ - OAS idle We 
1968 40,576 48 - - 40,624 
1969 49,947 88 - il 50,036 
1970 335 44.1 95 - - 3332 
Average 
1966-70 36,354 a 14 * 36,426 
Ladd 34,680 Nite - 2 34,760 
LF 2 265 344 64 ~ - 26,373 
1973 30301 40 - hy, 305357 
1974 295414 8€ - te 296 ee 
1975 25. VES 172 - - 28,344 
Average 
1971-75 oO la 88 - 6 29,870 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Peaches: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


Average 
1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
- thousand pounds - 

Atlantic Region Se oe 286 451 374 387 
Nfld. 22 31 3 54 5 2 
seed 98 32 5 ) 10 le 
N.S. ) 49 97 177 189 18¢ 
N.B. 184 281 181 198 70 182 

Central Region 2UA8T1 Daysey eli, 309 B20, 961m elo. 797 ae 
Que. py RAS ae OEY 7,768 9,949 9,298 8,941 
Ont. Tauehe: “12N7 35 O.G01, 11.0120 S10 409 9,790 

Western Region Tele OL: 9,781 vas: 8,944 7339 a aps) 
Man. 1,848 1,500 L622 1,974 1,848 1,835 
Sask. 1,464 932 1,203 991 1,330 1,364 
Alta. 24220 22525 20576 28383 2,952 Syala tal 
Cee 4,769 4,824 9324 3,596 3,209 2,915 

Canada 3G iA 34,760, 026,378) Wi30, 357 Bre. 5 lee eos 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 9 


Peaches: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average Average 
1966-70 ho LO) i= 75 h Ue We ea 1974 Hee: 


- thousand pounds - 


Jan. 20 0.1 36 ae 15 5 60 89 
Feb. 37 0.1 61 ow 64 75 20 111 
Mar. 26 Qed: 58 0.2 1 He 96 131 
Apr. 7 x 10 * z 8 13 De 
May 142 0.4 353 ie 309 430 448 471 
June Reo? 1S 5,046 16.9 4,297 5,749 5,649 6,368 
July Mees08. 9729 112882 °3968, 11.592 11.693. “iad 984 eenoe 
Aug. Cy ae: TTC mbes ES 00T! = 7.146 7,160" 5,752 
Sept. 4,587 12.6 5686" 12-8" 1676 3,950 S094) 2196 
Oct. 573 1.6 742 2s 202 662 828 855 
Nov. 18 * om Oey) 14 28 ey) 20 
Dec. 1 * > = - E 2 2 


Total 36,426 100.0 Po, O00) LOO. 2053/5 30,557 29 52h 26, 344 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
Appendix Table 10 
Peaches: Percentage Distribution of Imports to Fresh Marker 
from United States, by State of Origin, by Region, 
Lote pe ee 
Gadacts Was Diss Ga. Other Total 
= Der cent. —= 

Loy 2 
Atlantic Region 49.1 - 39 td Be lege: 100.0 
Central Region sie ss) LO.38 IIS 13.0) el 100.0 
Western Region 83.7 - - * DiS 100.0 
Canada Tela 7.4 renee 9°. 0 4.2 100.0 

LoO73 
Atlantic Region 44.3 Diced 2305 se) WT - 100.0 
Central Region WEA? 24.6 1 o.3 oe IDGs0 
Western Region Tie = Oe - 212 100.0 
Canada Bley ie! Eyre: Siew, Oreo 8.6 100.0 

1974 
Atlantic Region 67.0 Li eee 258 4 L.4 LOG..0 
Central Region ICL Loe 0 8.1 4.5 tape 100.0 
Western Region Diack ~ - - Tree, 100.0 
Canada Tess) 10.7 Dei Be 30 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 11 


Peaches: Exports by Country of Destination, 1966-1975 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
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Source: 
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Appendix Table 14a 


Production, Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


United States, by State, 1966-1974 
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Appendix Table 14b 


Peaches: Fresh Market Production and Farm Value per Pound, 


United States, by State, 1971-1974 


Average 
ie wek 1972 O73 | 1974 1971-74 
LProduction,. "O00-ip.-— 
Galifornia 
clingstone 2,600 2,400 2,000 3,000 2,500 
California 
freestone Cyd, 260 163,000 169,000 206,000 1 Jigs O0 
Georgia 92,200 135,600 80,400 34,700 Sts ee 
Pennsylvania 88, 700 pl, 800 70,300 106,400 84,300 
South Carolina 247,000 200,000 220,000 177,000 211,000 
Other States 398, 200 ib, OO) 423,700 409, 300 4339000 
Total 1,199,900 883,900 965,400 936,400 996,400 
~'farm Value ke per ha 
California 
clingstone a0 fare: 1254 12.0 O52 
California 
freestone 6.1 Te 6.8 OZ Lae 
Georgia TOS die 19.0 2S 14.1 
Pennsylvania 6.9 13.8 119 12.3 Lie2 
South Carolina 8.9 10.8 Vee 14.0 2 aS 
Other States 
Total 8.4 LU Cae eye 10.9 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 14c 


Peaches: Processing Market Production and Farm Value per Pound, 
United States, by State, 1971-1974 
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Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 15 
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Appendix Table 16 
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PEARS 


Botanically, pears belong to the family Rosaceae which in- 
cludes the apple, quince, medlar, hawthorn and shadbush. It is of 
the genus Pyrus which includes about 25 species of pears native to 
Europe, Asia, and northern Africa. In North America, there are five 
Pyrus species and in Europe, eight or nine. No species is known to 
be indigenous to the Americas. All of the commercial pears in North 


America are derived from the Eurasian Pyrus communis, but some are 
hybrids. 


There are thousands of pear varieties but only a few are 
commercially important. The main varieties grown in Canada include 
Bartlett (known as Williams in Europe), Kieffer, Anjou (full name 
Beurre d'Anjou), Bosc (Beurre Bosc) and Clapp Favourite. The Bartlett, 
Clapp Favourite and Kieffer are essentially early varieties, while | 
the Anjou and Bose are winter varieties. The Bartlett, the leading 
commercial variety in the Northern Hemisphere, is somewhat irregular 
and bell-like in shape, fairly thin in skin, tender, and when ripe is 
clear yellow. Its flesh is white, fine, free of grit, melting and 
juicy. In Canada, it generally matures in August and September but 
sometimes is picked earlier if the weather has been favourable. The 
Bartlett is sold for both fresh market use and processing. Clapp 
Favourite resembles the Bartlett in size and form but is somewhat 
smoother and usually has a clubbed stem. Its skin is greenish- 
yellow, often blushed, and its flesh is fairly fine and juicy with 
some grit at the centre. This pear rates among the best of the 
early fresh market varieties. Both the Bartlett and the Clapp 
Favourite are highly susceptible to fire blight, a bacterial disease. 


The Anjou, a winter variety, is oval to globular in shape, 
with a short, obscure, thick neck and yellowish-green skin. The 
flesh is yellowish-white, fairly fine, buttery juicy and has some 
grit at the centre. It is also aromatic, spicy and sweet flavoured. 
Well suited for storage, the Anjou matures in late September - about 
five weeks after the Bartlett - and is soid to the fresh market or 
for processing. The Bosc has a long-tapering neck and dark-yellow 
skin overlaid with cinnamon-russet that varies in intensity depending 
upon climate and growing conditions. The flesh is rich and venous 
and it has an aromatic flavour. The Bosc rates among the best in 
dessert quality when properly grown. It is also a winter pear and 
rates next to the Anjou in quality. The Kieffer is a coarse pear 
with sandy flesh, and is gradually losing popularity. It is used for 
processing only. The Kieffer is, however, less susceptible to blight 
and has high yields. 


Pears are eaten fresh, in salads, stewed, baked, fried, 
pickled or glazed and in jellies, jams, marmalades and baked goods. 
They are dried for future use and canned in great quantities. In 
1974, the commercial value of domestic pears was about $7 million at 
the farm level. The average annual per capita consumption of pears 
in fresh and processed form was 6.57 pounds in 1971-74 - 3.85 pounds 
fresh and 2.72 pounds processed. 
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GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


Pear trees are usually propagated by grafting or budding on 
selected root stocks that have been grown in a seed-bed and then in a 
nursery. Although seed from any variety is suitable for seedling 
stock, Bartlett seed is generally used because of its availability as 
core waste from canneries. The most satisfactory trees for general 
planting are one-year whips, 4 to 6 feet in height. These withstand 
the shock of transplanting better than two-year trees. Pear trees 
are usually set 20 feet apart and begin to bear fruit when they are 
about five to seven years old. They reach full production in 12 to 
15 years.. The productive lite of a pear, tree 1s,up,te 30 years. 


Pears are grown in milder, dryer and warmer regions of 
Canada than apples because they bloom somewhat earlier and have less 
resistance to cold. The fruit grows best in warm and dry regions 
where there is little summer rainfall and nights are cool, thus 
reducing the risk of fire blight infection. Pear trees do not thrive 
where temperatures occur below -37°C, however, the Bartlett requires 
long, cold winters, otherwise trees grow poorly and bear little 
fruit. For the main varieties, the best dessert and storage quality 
is obtained when the temperature is relatively high during the 
growing season. 


Pears do not successfully ripen on the tree so they are 
picked green. Picking time is usually determined by flesh firmness 
and colour. Size does not always indicate maturity. When picked, 
pears are usually placed in a canvas bag that is emptied carefully 
into a field lug by opening the bottom of the bag. Picking, sorting 
and sizing are usually done by hand, although in modern plants, 
mechanical sizing has been introduced. 


In Canada, commercial production is confined to British | 
Columbia, Ontario, and Nova Scotia. The Bartlett is the main variety 
in all three provinces. The Anjou is popular in British Columbia, 
the Kieffer and Bosc in Ontario, and the Clapp Favourite in Nova 
Scotia. About 60 per cent of the pear crop is sold for fresh market 
consumption; the rest for processing. While the Bartlett, Anjou, 
Bosc and Clapp Favourite are primarily grown for the fresh market, 
the Kieffer is grown exclusively for processing. At the retail 
level, the fruit is sold in baskets and fibreboard, cardboard or 
wooden boxes. 


Pears are storable. Depending on the variety and the 
region, they are marketed in Canada from August to February, although 
peak production occurs in September and October. During these two 
months more than 60 per cent of total shipments are made. Small 
amounts have moved out of storage as late as May. The proportion of 
the crop being stored is increasing steadily. In 19/71, approximately 
21.1 per cent of the total was stored; in 1974, it was about 40.0 per 
cent (see Appendix Table 14). The average quantity stored in 1971-74 
was 26.7 per cent of total production. Thus actual marketing is 
being extended much beyond the production period. The ideal tempera- 
ture for commercial storage of fall and winter varieties is -1°C and 
for the Bartlett, slightly colder. The Bartlett is stored for one- 
and-a-half to three months; the Bosc, for two to three months; and 
the Anjou for four to five months. 
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PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUES 


According to the 1971 Census, there has been a sharp 
decline in the number of farms producing pears - from 10,432 in 1961 
to 5,986 in 1971. However, as the total number of trees remained 
relatively constant, the average farm size (in terms of trees) was up 
sharply in 1971 to 183 trees from 113 trees in 1961. The number of 
farms reporting declined in all three regions while the tree total 
increased in the Atlantic region and declined in the central and 
western regions. The Ontario industry recorded 687 thousand trees in 
1971, of which 541 thousand were five years old and over, while the 
British Columbia industry had 346 thousand trees, with 288 thousand 
trees five years old and over. 


Production in provinces other than Ontario, British Columbia, 
and Nova Scotia is small and used for local demand only; thus, their 
production figures are not included in national statistics. As shown 
in Table 1, pear production has tended to increase since 1961 reaching 
an annual average of 82.6 million pounds in 1971-74 ~ up 3.9 per cent 
from the 1961-65 average of 79.5 million pounds. Ontario production 
during this period declined from 46.1 million to 37.6 million pounds 
and now represents about 46 per cent of the Canadian total. British 
Columbia's output rose by more than a third to 41.8 million pounds, 
equal to 50 per cent of the Canadian crop. Nova Scotia's share was 
about 4 per cent, although its output has increased by 25 per cent 
during the period under review. 


It is apparent that British Columbia, with a higher level 
of pear production than Ontario, and less than half the number of 
productive trees, realized substantially higher yields per tree and per 
acre. On average, output per tree(1) in the western province during 
1971-74 was 145.2 pounds, as against 69.5 pounds in Ontario. Per 
acre, yields in the two provinces were 11,781 pounds and 5,284 
pounds. In view of this substantial advantage in yields, an ad- 
vantage which appears to have increased during the period under 
review, it is not surprising that the British Columbia industry has 
been the growth sector. 


Between 1961-65 and 1971-74, the total farm value of pears 
rose by 63.2 per cent from $3.4 million to $5.6 million. . Although 
production in Ontario declined by 18 per cent, the total farm value 
in that province rose 51 per cent - a reflection of the sharp increase 
in per pound farm values. The average farm return per pound for 
Canada increased by 58 per cent during the review period. Ontario 
led the way with per pound values rising by 87.5 per cent from 4.0 
cents in 1961-65 to 7.5 cents in 1971-74. The average Ontario farm 
value in 1974 was 10.1 cents per pound. 


(1) Average annual output during 1971-74 divided by the number of 
trees five years old and over reported in 1971. 
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Table 1: Pears: Production, Farm Value and Farm Value 
per Pound, by Province, 1961-1974 


z% Change 
Average Average Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 LO7st L97i2 1973 1974 1971-74 1971-74 


~ Production, ‘000°1b.'° = 


Nova Scotia aae2530 3,260 30250) vv BeS00M, e004 50 Maroy +2552 
Ontario 46,050 43,568 . 50,800 465750) 4963008. 130757 c -18.4 
ee BO,9L0 34,666 36,608 36,640 47,184 46,850 41,821 $35.3 

Canada 79,490 81,495 90,658 86,890 69,314 83,430 82,573 + 369 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 


Nova Scotia 94 L22 125 154 168 249 174 OD. L 
Ontario ly, 8d Pao be 3,061 3,248 fp G5! sens: 4 7 yap =) ok 
BG. 1,484 2, 00 Lek 2,458 Pokey 353202 2,626 ome, 

Canada 3,435 4,534 4.902 5,660). eA BOO earbu OS 5,605 $65.2 


- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. 


Nova Scotia crys Sey i ers 4.4 6. Fae De +48 .6 
Ontario 4.0 bee 6.0 6.9 8.0 Los. yew +87.5 
BG a es Ly Oia 6.6 6.8 6.3 +31.3 

Canada ee 526 54 Gah 7.0 ool 6.8 +58.1 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Separate data on production for the fresh and processing markets are 
available since 1962 in Ontario and British Columbia (see Appendix Tables 2 
and 3). During 1971-74, about 70 per cent of British Columbia production was for 
the fresh market while in Ontario some 66 per cent of output was for processing. 
Of the total output of the two provinces during 1971-74, 53 per cent was for the 
fresh market compared with 47 per cent in 1962-65. 


Although fresh market production has increased in both provinces, it has 
gone up considerably more in British Columbia (21 per cent) than in Ontario (about 
2 per cent). On average during 1971-74, British Columbia produced 29.4 million 
pounds for the fresh market, more than double Ontario's 12.9 million. 


Production for the processing market between 1962-65 and 1971-74 dropped 
29 per cent in Ontario but increased 84 per cent in British Columbia. Combined, 
the two provinces’ output for processing declined about 10 per cent - from 41.4 
million pounds in 1962-65 to 37.1 million pounds in 1971-74. During the latter 
period Ontario produced twice as many pears for processing as British Columbia. 
Ontario's position as a grower of processing pears has, however, diminished sharply 
since 1962-65 when it produced more than five times as much as British Columbia. 


The trend in Ontario toward greater production for the fresh market and 
less for processing may be explained, in part, by the per pound farm values in that 
province. Between 1962-65 and 1971-74, the average farm value of pears for fresh 
consumption rose by 147 per cent to 9.4 cents compared with a 55 per cent increase 


a hs: 


to 6.5 cents for pears for processing. In British Columbia, on the 
other hand, it grew by 49 per cent for fresh market pears and declined 
by about 5 per cent for processing fruit even though output had risen 
substantially. 


In 1971-74, farm prices of fresh market pears were higher 
than those for processing by an average of 44.6 per cent in Ontario 
and 87.2 per cent in British Columbia. Fresh market and processing 
pear farm prices were lower in British Columbia than in Ontario, 
especially processing pear prices. The average farm price for 
processing pears in British Columbia was about one-half of Ontario's 
in 1971-74. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


The total supply of pears averaged 148.7 million pounds in 
1971-74 compared with 115.4 million pounds in 1961-65 - an increase 
of 28.1 per cent. During the review period domestic output rose 3.9 
per cent from an average of 79.5 million pounds to 82.6 million 
pounds, and imports, including processed pears converted to fresh 
equivalent weight, increased 81.7 per cent from an average of 35.9 
million pounds to 65.2 million pounds. As a result of the faster 
increase in imports than in domestic production, imports comprised 
44.1 per cent of total supply in 1971-74 compared with 31.1 per cent 
in 1961-65 (see Table 2). 


In 1971-74, exports accounted for 2.5 million pounds or 
about 3.1 per cent of total domestic production. This was a sharp 
drop from 7.8 million pounds or 9.8 per cent of total production 
exported during 1961-65. Almost all exports, more than 98.3 per cent 
in 1971-74, were in the fresh form. Processed exports dropped to a 
meagre 42,000 pounds from 2.7 million pounds in 1961-65, a decrease 
of 98.4 per cent. The reduction in fresh market exports was 51.4 per 
cent during the same period. 


Between 1961-65 and 1971-74, total domestic disappearance 
increased 34.2 per cent from an annual average of 107.5 million 
pounds to 144.3 million pounds. Fresh market consumption of pears 
increased 37.7 per cent from the 1961-65 average of 61.4 million 
pounds to the 1971-74 average of 84.6 million pounds. However, the 
proportion of all pears consumed fresh remained the same during the 
period under review at a little more than 58.6 per cent. Less than 
half of the demand for fresh pears, 48.1 per cent, was met by domestic 
production in 1971-74 compared with 60.4 per cent in 1961-65. Most 
of the growth in annual fresh market consumption accrued to imports; 
consumption of imported fresh pears expanded by 80.7 per cent com- 
paring 1971-74 with 1961-65, while fresh market consumption of domestic 


pears rose by 9.6 per cent. 


Consumption of pears in processed form increased 29.5 per 
cent from 46.1 million pounds in 1961-65 to 59.7 million pounds in 
1971-74. The share of this demand met by domestic production fell 
from 75.0 per cent in 1961-65 to 65.9 per cent in 1971-74. Conse- 
quently, imports increased from 25.0 per cent in 1961-65 to 34.1 per 
cent in 1971-74, with processed pears, rather than fresh pears imported 
for processing, accounting for the bulk of the increase. 
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Per capita consumption of pears in fresh and processed form 
increased from 5.68 pounds in 1961-65 to 6.5/7 pounds in 1971-74; 
consumption in fresh form from 3.24 pounds to 3.85 pounds and in the 
processed form from 2.43 pounds to 2.71 pounds. Consumer preference 
for lighter desserts, such as fresh fruits, partly contributed to the 
larger relative increase in per capita consumption of pears in the 
fresh form rather than in the processed form. 


Appendix Table 5 shows that pears for the fresh market are 
usually available from domestic production from August to February. 
Some shipments have occurred in March and Aprily but. in 1971-74 these 
accounted for less than 1 per cent of domestic production. The 
largest shipments occur in September and to a lesser extent in October. 
Shipments in other months tend to be small. 


As shown in Table 3, most of the Canadian fresh market 
demand from August to February is met by domestic production. However, 
this domination is declining as an increasing proportion of the 
domestic fresh market consumption is being satisfied by imports 
during this season. In 1961-65, imports met 29.0 per cent of the 
fresh market demand during August to February; in 1971-74, they 
satisfied 39.9 per cent of the demand. During other months of the 
year, when domestic supplies are unavailable, Canadian consumers are 
totally dependent on imports. 


Table 3: Pears: Domestic Fresh Market Consumption, 
August to February, 1961-65 to 1971-74 


1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 
= "000 ib. 9 = 
From domestic production 37,042 36,549 39,975 
From imports 15,108 16S O71 26,520 
Fresh market consumption yee Low 525020 66,485 
Imports as per cent of 
fresh market consumption 29.0 SOC 3959 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


For certain varieties of pears, especially the Anjou 
produced in British Columbia, there is a significant volume of inter- 
provincial trade. It appears from Appendix Table 15 that the Anjou 
is shipped to several major markets across Canada, i.e., Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg, from October through to April. The 
Anjou, a late variety with excellent storability is predominantly 
grown in the western province. Bartletts are shipped from Ontario 
and British Columbia to Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver 
(Appendix Table 15c). 


1M be 


In 1974, of total production of 31.2 million pounds of 
fresh market pears, British Columbia growers sold 27.3 million pounds 
to the wholesale and retail trade and 3.9 million pounds directly to 
consumers from roadside stands.(1) Of the wholesale and retail 
sales, about 53.0 per cent were Anjous and 47.0 per cent, Bartletts. 


A large proportion of British Columbia pears are sold 
outside the province. According to unload information, 16.7 million 
pounds were sold in the Canadian marketing centres - 52.4 per cent, in 
the western region, 47.0 per cent, in the central region and 0.6 per 
cent, in the Maritimes. A breakdown of sales by variety and by region 
is not available. The bulk of the interprovincial movement from 
British Columbia takes place during the August to April period with 
more than 60.0 per cent of the shipments taking place in September 
and October - the peak production months (see Table 4). 


Table 4: Pears: Unloads of British Columbia Fresh Market 


Pears by Month and by Region, 1974 


Maritime Central Western 
Region Region Region (@) Canada 
- '000 lb. - 

January 27 380 729 1,136 
February 14 628 459 ee rOr 
March Z2 28 10 63 
April - 2 - Z 
May = E E = 
June - - - - 
July - - - - 
August : - = Tpey Cems 
September ~ 1,984 3,818 5,802 
October ~ 2,468 2002 4,470 
November il Ui aes 563 12726 
December (os 1,204 416 £055 
Total 92 7, 846 8,748 16, 686 


(a) Excludes unloads on the Vancouver market. 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 


Unlike British Columbia, Ontario pears do not enter inter- 
provincial trade to a great extent. According to unloads information 
some 1.1 million pounds are sold in Quebec and little or none, in the 
Maritimes or the western region. On the other hand, the Ontario 
industry is much more export oriented; of the 10.1 million pounds of 
fresh market pears produced in Ontario in 1974, an estimated 3.4 
million pounds were exported. Ontario sales appear to take place 
almost entirely during the August to December period, with more than 
80.0 per cent of the shipments in September and October. With pro- 
duction concentrated in Bartletts, and late varieties for the fresh 
market accounting for a small proportion of total sales, storage is 
not an important factor in Ontario. 


(1) B.C. Department of Agriculture, 1974 Tree Fruit Production. 
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IMPORTS 


Imports of fresh pears increased 39.8 per cent from an 
annual average of 34.5 million pounds in 1966-70 to 48.3 million 
pounds in 1971-74 (see Appendix Table 7). Of all fresh pears imported 
in 1971-75, about 86.0 per cent came from the United States. South 
Africa, New Zealand, and France each accounted for about 3.5 per cent 
and other countries for the remainder. 


California, Washington, and Oregon are the principal U.S. 
sources of imports of fresh pears into Canada (see Appendix Table 10). 
In 1974, California supplied 31.0 per cent of the total, Washington, 
42.1 per cent and Oregon, 24.0 per cent. 


While imports from certain countries are irregular and 
confined to a few months, those from the United States are year round. 
Distribution by month and by country of origin in 1974 is shown in 
Table 5. Imports during the July-November period, are principally 
from the United States, with small volumes entering from France, 
Italy, Australia, and Argentina. At other times of the year, the 
prominence of the United States is somewhat less pronounced. 


During 1971-74, approximately 44 per cent of Canadian fresh 
pear imports entered during the August-October period, or during the 
period when the domestic crop is harvested. Most of the imports 
arrived in August and September, the main picking period in California. 
During November to February, when Canadian pears are marketed from 
storage, some 23 per cent of all imports took place, mostly from the 
United States, but also from other countries. The remaining 33.3 per 
cent was imported during March and July when there were no domestic 
supplies (see Appendix Table 9). 


The central region, consisting of Ontario and Quebec, im- 
ported some 75.0 per cent of total Canadian fresh pear imports in 
1975. The western region accounted for about 18.7 per cent and the 
Atlantic region, for the other 6.5 per cent (see Appendix Table Bik 
While the western region imported mostly from Washington, the Atlantic 
region imported more than half of its imports from California. Central 
region imports came from Washington, California, and Oregon, but 
mainly from Washington. The volume of imports has risen the most for 
the central region, followed by the western and the Atlantic regions. 
Percentage-wise, the growth in imports has been greatest for the 
Lateer. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of fresh pears declined 45.1 per cent from an annual 
average of 5.1 million pounds in 1966-70 to 2.8 million pounds in 
1971-75. Almost all exports have traditionally been to the United 
States though small quantities have been exported to Trinidad and 
Tobago, and occasionally to Sweden, Panama, and other countries. In 
1966-70, 3.7 million pounds, or 72.3 per cent of total exports, went 
to the United States. Although the quantity exported to that country 
declined in 1971-75 to 2.6 million pounds, this was more than 90.0 
per cent of the total (see Appendix Table 11). Exports, like domestic 
shipments, occur mainly in September. 
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Almost all exports originate in Ontario. The remainder is 
exported by the British Columbia industry. Ontario growers have a 
substantial freight advantage over growers in the Pacific Coast states 
in eastern U.S. markets. Growers in British Columbia have no freight 
advantages over the main U.S. producers in reaching eastern markets in 
either country. 


PRICES 


Prices at the farm level have increased substantially in the 
two main producing provinces. This was the case especially in Ontario 
where the average farm value rose by 8/.5 per cent, comparing the 
average for 1961-65 with that for 1971-74. In British Columbia the 
average return to the grower appears to have increased much less, by 
31.3 per cent. The return for fresh market pears has risen by much 
more during the period under review than that for processing pears in 
both provinces, in Ontario by 147.4 per cent and 49.0 per cent respec- 
tively to an average of 9.4 cents and 7.3 cents in 1971-74. The 
average unit farm value of fresh market pears in British Columbia rose 
by 54.8 per cent, while that for processing pears appears to have 
declined. As can be seen in Appendix Tables 2 and 3, the return to 
the grower for fresh market pears exceeds that for processing pears by 
a wide margin in recent years in both British Columbia and Ontario; 
during 1971-74, on average by as much as 100 per cent. Note that in 
1961-65 the average farm value for the two uses was practically the 
same. Average farm values for both fresh market pears and processing 
pears have in recent years been consistently higher in Ontario than in 
British Columbia. During the sixties the reverse was frequently the 
case. 


Average wholesale-to-retail prices for domestic and imported 
Bartletts in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver in 
1974 are shown in Table 6a and for Anjous in Table 6b. The Bartlett 
is a fall variety produced in Ontario and British Columbia and the 
Anjou is a winter pear grown mainly in British Columbia. Both tables 
show that there were significant variations in wholesale-to-retail 
prices between domestic and imported pears and regions. In general, 
Bartlett prices were slightly higher than those for Anjous. 


Wholesale-to-retail prices for Bartlett pears were recorded 
for domestically grown fruit from August to November (see Table 6a); 
for imported pears some prices were quoted in Toronto and Montreal 
areas for July and December as well. Prices of domestic and imported 
Bartlett pears were higher in late summer and early fall, and showed a 
downward trend as the new Canadian crop became available in August. 
Prices of domestically grown pears in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver in 1974 ranged from 21.4 cents per pound to 
29.0 cents per pound, depending on the market area and the month. 
Prices of imported pears ranged from 21.7 cents per pound to 35.0 
cents per pound, and were usually somewhat higher than the domestic 
product. 
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Table 6a: Average Wholesale-to-Retail Selling Prices for 
Domestic and Imported Pears (Bartlett) in Halifax, 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1974 (a) 


Hatitax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. 


= eG Der ebb er 
Jan. - ~ - = = = = 2s S es 
Feb. ~ - - = ss = es = e. = 
Mar. = - ~ - a = = on a Be 
Apr. - - = - - - - - - = 
May - - - ~ - ~ - - - - 
June = = - - - - - - - 
July - - = 3550 - 33.9 = = = a 
Aug. = SO eL. - 28.1 29-0 <30,9 21) IO Be O Bek od 
Sept Zi. O30 25. lim Lane Zon Oe tek Dteh Losey 2240 = 
Oct. Pat Mae 29°16 Be Lge 2480. 29.0 2a - 22.6 = 
Nov. Pan 6) 27 ZL 23S 23a OL 21.4 - - = 
Dec. - ~ ee - 30.4 = = = = 


(a) As based on a price per 1b. comparison of a 45-lb. carton or 
box; Montreal and Toronto domestic is also based on four 4-qt. 
baskets at 22 1b.; Toronto imported includes a 42-1lb. carton. and 
Winnipeg imported includes a 36-lb. case. 


source:) Appendix Table 15c. 


Wholesale-to-retail price information collected by the Board 
substantiates that Anjou pears are marketed during the October-April 
period. Prices of domestically grown Anjous ranged from 19.9 cents »per 
pound to 25.3 cents per pound in 1974, depending on the month and the 
marketing centre. Prices for Anjous were lower in Vancouver and Winnipeg 
than in Montreal, Toronto, and Halifax, reflecting in part the higher 
costs of transportation in reaching those markets from British Columbia 
Wholesale-to-retail prices of imported Anjous, ranging from 20.6 cents 
per pound to 33.9 cents per pound were generally higher than the domestic 
product when both were available. The sharp increase in the price of 
the imported product when domestic Anjous are no longer available is 
particularly noteworthy (Table 6b and Appendix Tables 15a and 15b). 


Information based on a Tariff Board survey of the average 
landed cost of imported Bartlett and Anjou pears into Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver in 1974 can be found in Appendix Table l6a and 16b. This 
indicates that for both Anjou and Bartlett pears freight, brokerage and 
other transport costs generally exceed the cost of the duty. In the 
case of imports from Washington, Oregon, and California into British 
Columbia such costs are lower and are on occasion less than the cost 
of the duty. Ontario growers of pears therefore receive more protec- 
tion from transportation costs with respect to local sales than 
British Columbia growers. In fact, the latter may not have even that 
advantage with respect to most sales in British Columbia, since 
Washington growers are about the same distance from Vancouver as growers 
in the Okanagan. In relation to interprovincial sales, British Columbia 
growers have little protection from their competitors south of the 
border other than the duty. 
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Table 6b: Average Wholesale-to-Retail Selling Prices for 
Domestic and Imported Pears (Anjou) in Halifax, (a) 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1974 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. 
zie per ib = 

Jan. 2406) <2I40 2029, -2)a7 2056. Lame 20.0 - 20.3 - 
Feb. 2S eo 2015 (20.9 AES aa Al Ea PO 9 220 es - 
Mar. 2449 ~ 2668 ZU 22d Ze ee tae 9 Oe i lal a? Ot sca? a8 el ot OP 
Apr. 2 yO 288 7 - 23.0 2220" Fey E a 22 a - 21.4 
May - 21.8 =" 26.1 - 30.4 - 26.0 = 4544 
June ~ ~ - = - 33.9 we - - 
July ~ ~ _ ~ = 1 33.9 - - - — 
Aug. _ - - - - - - - ~ - 
Sept. _ ~ ~ - 21.0 - - - - - 
Oct: = “2653 Pani - 21.3 - - - = ne aE 
Nov. =- Zouk 2a ea DI 2a 2 ZO. Si 2036. 20.7 - 
Dec. son ot a i | 2 eee 2 O 22 Oe he Mie 20. es - 


(a) As based on a price per pound comparison of a 45-1b. carton or 
box; Montreal and Toronto domestic is also based on four 4-qt. 
baskets at 22 Ib. 


Source: Appendix Tables 15a and 15b. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


U.S. pear production averaged 1.4 billion pounds in 1971-74, a 
volume about 17 times greater than Canada's (see Appendix Table 17a). 
It increased by 14.1 per cent from the average for 1966-70 which, 
compared with a 1.3 per cent increase in Canadian output over the same 
period, suggests that the share of North American production obtained by 
U.S. growers has expanded to 94.4 per cent during 1971-74 while Canada's 
share declined to 5.6 per cent. About 45.0 per cent of U.S. production 
in 1971-74 was in California, 25.9 per cent in Washington, 22.9 per cent 
in Oregon, 2.3 per cent in New York and 4.2 per cent in other states. 
Washington, with an average crop of 360 million pounds, in 1971-74 
produced 8.6 times as much as British Columbia. 


Fresh market pear production in the United States totalled 567 
million pounds in 1971-74 or some 40.8 per cent of all pears grown in 
that country. This volume was more than 13 times greater than the 
combined output for the fresh market in Ontario and British Columbia. 

In both countries, production of fresh market pears increased, although 
the average increase between 1966-70 and 1971-74 was substantially 
higher in the United States than in Canada - 19.5 per cent compared with 
9.5 per cent (see Appendix Table 17b). 


The United States processed 821 million pounds or 59.2 per 
cent of its total pear crop. Canada processed, in comparison, only 3/.1 
million pounds, less than one-twentieth as much. Moreover, processing is 
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expanding in the United States while in Canada it is diminishing; 
comparing 1966-70 with 1971-74 it rose by 10.6 per cent in the one and 
it dropped by 6.3 per cent in the other. 


Average farm values per pound of pears in the United States, 
compared with those in Ontario and British Columbia, are presented 
in Table 7. It can be seen that grower returns in both countries 
have risen. Moreover, fresh market prices in the United States, as in 
Canada, are higher than grower prices for processing pears, but with 
a less pronounced difference. 


Growers in British Columbia would appear to receive less 
than the average farm value of U.S. growers for fresh market as well 
as processing pears. This is largely because Anjous, a larger pro- 
portion of the British Columbia crop, have a lower market value than 
Bartletts. This is substantiated by the wholesale-to-retail prices 
for the two varieties for both imported and domestic produce in 
Tables 6a and 6b. This is, even more the case in processing. 
Processing pears in the United States are more than 90 per cent 
Bartletts; only a small portion of the Anjou crop is processed in 
Canada or in the United States. The pattern of year-over-year changes 
in unit farm values in British Columbia and in the United States 
(almost entirely in the adjacent states of California, Oregon, and 
Washington) is however very similar. This is indicative of the great 
influence of the large production capacity south of the border on the 
relatively small British Columbia industry. British Columbia growers 
marketing their crop across Canada are in direct competition with 
growers from nearby Washington and Oregon, also large producers of 
Anjous; California grows almost exclusively Bartletts. 


Table 7: Pears: Average Farm Values, Fresh and Processing 
Markets, Ontario, British Columbia and United States, 


1971-1974 a 
Fresh Market Processing Total 
Cnt. <Bwlt aU oon. Oney .B.C.2 USSR. Ont... 2B. Gedo. 8. 
- ¢ per 1b = 

1971 fou Bat Sik 5.4 Sie) A 6.0 4.7 ae 
1972 70 8.0 8.8 6.4 35.6 bay, Ga be 6.9 
1973 Lo 7.8 8.0 Shee Bes bu 8.0 6.6 6.9 
1974 Leste 5.0 961 8.4 4.5 8.1 LOL 6.8 oe 
Average 
1971-74 9.4 ries Fe | 6a Spe Ciel 13 EU 6.8 


Source: Table 1, Appendix Tables 2 and e017 ae bands Les. 


Grower prices for processing in Ontario tend to be somewhat 
higher than in the United States, but also follow a similar pattern 
over time. The similarity in year-over-year changes is not sur- 
prising, because the dominant factor in North American pear production 
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is, the United States. The similarity in the level of average unit 
farm values is explained by the fact that the pears processed in 
Ontario, as in the United States, are mostly Bartletts. Processors 
in Canada are governed by the cost of imported processed pears in 
establishing prices to growers. Average farm values for fresh market 
pears in Ontario have consistently been higher than those for fresh 
market pears in the United States, for all pears as well as Bartletts 
alone. In 1973 and 1974 this difference grew sharply. The higher 
grower prices in Ontario are due to the protection provided by tire 
tariff and transport costs. The sharp rise in Ontario grower prices 
in 1973, was a result of ‘the very poor crop as well as the increased 
cost pressures experienced in that year. These additional costs 
could not be passed on to Ontario processors because of the large 
crop of pears in the United States they were, therefore, by means of 
centralized marketing, reflected in higher fresh market prices. 
Imports in 1973, of course, rose considerably. 


The Board obtained some cost of production data with 
respect to Bartlett pears in Ontario, British Columbia and the State 
of Washington. These costs related to the year 1972, and related to 
a small sample of growers in each growing area only. These data 
suggest that, at that time, the cost of producing a pound of pears in 
the three regions was about the same. However, costs have increased 
more rapidly in Canada than in the United States since that time, and 
thus Canadian Seah ats are, at present, at some disadvantage with 
respect to costs. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 
Fresh pears entering Canada, for fresh market consumption 


or for processing, are currently dutiable under tariff item 9206-1, 
as follows: 


[Pes Mir.N Gen 
PEAS 65 Gin ond cee aera. « wista eee per pound Free Free Free 
or or 
ects facet 

or or 


The Free rate shall apply during 
the months of March, April, May and 
June. 


During the remaining months in any 
12 month period ending 3lst March, 
the specific duty shall not be main- 
tained in force in excess of 22 weeks, 
and the 10 per cent duty shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is not in 
effect. 


(1) The more rapid escalation in production costs, especially in labour 
costs, since 1972 is considered in some detail in Chapter II of 
Part) 1. Volume 1b. 
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This item is bound under GATT and has existed in its present 


form since 1959, except that the 10 p.c. M.F.N. and Gen. rates were 
temporarily suspended from February 20, 1973, to January 8, 1974. 
The reductions since 1930 in the rates of duties on pears under the 
Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff are shown in Table 8 which 
includes only those changes, by Statute, Order-in-Council, or Trade 
Agreement, which affected applicable rates of duties. In the table, 
the rates shown are per cent ad valorem or cents per pound; where a 
period of weeks is shown below a rate, it indicates the maximum 
applicable period for that rate. 


fable e: Pears: ‘Tariff History Since 1930 


Effective 
Date B.P. M.F.N. oo 
1930, May 2 (b 
Statutory Change Free ) 15™p:.ie2 20 ae 
$3 Os Salat) e. 1 
United States 
Trade Agreement 10 Nese 
P9oGr ati 
GATT Sriiecen ed 
(15 weeks) 
Of elLOe pe. 
1950, June I 
Statutory Change Free Pec. 17 rs 
, (15 weeks) (15 weeks) 
or 10 p.c- or 10h. 
L959, Apri oO (£) (£) 
Statutory Change Free Free Free 
of let. Or St. 
(22: weeks) (22 weeks) 
or LO eeeete) or I0 pee’) 


(a) 
(b) 


(Cc) 
(d) 


(e) 
(f) 
(g) 


Applicable to imports from the United States until Dec. 31, 1935. 
Prior to August 3, 1931, pears from Australia were dutiable at 

@ vate or 25> cts. per 100 1b. CAustralian Trade Agreement Act, 
effective October 1, 1925); under a new Australian Trade Agreement, 
effective August 3, 1931, and the South African Trade Agreement, 
effective June 30, 1933, free entry was bound for pears from these 
countries for February, March and April, together with the mainte- 
nance of the existing margins of preference during these months. 
Not less than @ cent, August 1-December 31. 

For the period May-January; other months remained at 15 p.c. - 

see footnote (b). 

Not applied until 1950. 

Free entry is prescribed for March, April, May, and June. 
Temporarily suspended and free entry substituted, by Statute, 
effective February 20, 1973; suspension revoked and 10 p.c. 

rate reinstated, by Order-in-Council, effective January 9, 1974. 


Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 
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Under the current Trade Agreement with Australia, in erréct 
since June 30, 1960, Canada is bound to accord free entry to pears 
from that country during February, March, and: April, and B.P. treat— 
ment during the rest of the year. The New Zealand Trade Agreement, 
in effect since May 24, 1932, stipulated free entry from February to 
May, and B.P. treatment for the rest of the year. Similarly, free 
entry is bound under the South African Trade Agreement from February 
to April. The terms of the New Zealand Trade Agreement, if more 
favourable, would also apply to South Africa and Australia. 


Depending on the type of pear, the application of the 
seasonal duty on imports, authorized for 22 weeks, has differed from 
one region to another and from year to year from 1966 to 1975 (see 
Appendix Table 18). In the central and western regions, which 
account for more than 96 per cent of total Canadian production, the 
seasonal specific duty has been applied, except for a few years, for 
the full 22 weeks from 1966-1973. In 1974 and 1975, the specific 
duty was not applied in these regions as it offered less than the 
10 per cent protection provided by the alternate ad valorem duty. 
Thus, recourse was made to the 10 per cent rate in the last two 
years. In the Atlantic region, except for a few years, the specific 
seasonal duty was not fully utilized. In the central region, the 
seasonal specific duty has been applied on the average from August 20 
to January 23, when imports tend to be high. In the western region, 
it was applied somewhat earlier - from August 8 to January £0 an 
the Atlantic region, it varied from year to year. However, in general, 
it was applied from August 24 to January 20: 


Pears are imported into the United States under items 
148.81 and 148.82 at the following rates of duty: 


Rates of Duty 


1 Z 
Pears, fresh or in brine:: 
Item 148.81 If entered during the period from 
April f to June 50, inclusive, in 
ANY VEAL weseevececes per pound OC. 20¢ O.D¢ 
Item 148.82 If entered at any other time 
d dmais 4 GENER oc ca Net Teme ELL ore per pound 0230 O55¢ 


As almost all exports of pears from Canada to the United 
States are from August to March, they are subject to a rate of duty 
of 0.5 cent per pound. 


As shown in Appendix Table 19 the proportion of imports 
subject to duty has dropped from an annual average of 69.5 per cent 
in 1966-70 to 63.0 per cent in 1971-75. Furthermore, the ad valorem 
equivalent of the M.F.N. specific duty declined from an average of 
10.2 per cent to 7.7 per cent in’ the corresponding periods, as the 
average unit £.0.b. price: of dutiable imports rose from an average of 
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9.8 cents per pound in 1966-70 to 13.0 cents per pound in 1971-75. 

As can be seen, the protection in ad valorem terms provided by the 
specific duty, has eroded substantially, in fact to a level less than 
the 10 p.c. off-season rate. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed that the 
specific duty be raised from 1 cent per pound to 23 cents per pound 
with a 20 per cent ad valorem minimum rate, and that the maximum 
seasonal duty period be extended to 30 weeks from 22 weeks. The 
Council also proposed that the off-season duty of 10 per cent be 
eliminated, and a Free rate be applied whenever the seasonal duty is 
not in effect. The Canadian Food Processors Association proposed 
that a new tariff item be created for pears for "manufacture," with 
an off-season Free rate of duty, a seasonal duty of 10 per cent ad 
Valorem, instead of "the existing specific duty, applicable for a 
maximum of 22 weeks. 


Submissions were received from the Australian Apple and 
Pear Board, the Northwest Horticultural Council (Yakima, Washington), 
and the California Grape & Tree Fruit League, urging that there be no 
increase in the duty on pears. The more general representations of 
the Canadian Importers Association Inc., the National Farmers Union 
and the Consumers’ Association of Canada are also relevant. The 
Importers Association, in particular, proposed that the temporary 
tariff reductions introduced in 1973 be made permanent. 


The Horticultural Couneil's proposal to increase the 
specific and ad valorem rates of duties and to extend the seasonal 
duty application period is meant to check the erosion in the protec- 
tion caused by the rise in prices of imported pears and to provide 
protection for a longer storage season as a result of improved 
storage techniques and facilities. The Council's proposal would, it 
is evident, raise the level of protection for pear growers consider- 
ably. /On thesbasis of 1974 Unit £.0o.b. import values it would 
increase from 6.6 per cent (Appendix Table 19) to 16.5 per cent. ‘The 
minimum ad valorem rate of 20 per cent proposed by the Council would 
be in effect when the value for duty of imported pears reaches 12% 
cents per pound. Therefore, inasmuch as the average f.o.b. price of 
dutiable imports has been near or above that level since 1972, the 
minimum ad valorem rate would frequently have been the effective 
rate. The specific duty equivalent of the proposed minimum ad 
valorem in 1974 would have been 3.04 cents per pound. Inasmuch as 
the seasonal specific duty was not applied in 1974 and the off-season 
rate of 10 p.c. was applicable, the proposal of the Council, in 
effect, constitutes a doubling in the level of protection to 20 p.c. 


The proposal to eliminate the off-season duty would reduce 
the dutiable period by 89 days or roughly by 123 weeks. However, if 
the period of application of the seasonal duty is extended as 
proposed from 22 weeks to 30 weeks, then the dutiable period would be 
reduced by 33 days or about 45 weeks. 


The Board made an estimate of the benefit to grower¢ and 
cost to consumers of the proposal put forward by the Council. On 
the basis of 1974 production and import volumes it was estimated, 


(1) The assumptions and qualificctions of this analysis are explained 
in Chapter I, Volume 1, Part I of the Report on Reference 152. 
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with respect to fresh market pear consumption, that the proposal would 
add $1.41 million to the consumer cost, or about 25 cents per family 
of four. Grower benefits were estimated at $633,000. Increased 
duties would add $372,000 to government revenues. Similarly, with 
respect to processing pears, the additional cost to the consumer is 
estimated at $887,000 and grower benefit at $540,000. 


The proposed extension of the maximum period for application 
of the seasonal duty from 22 weeks to 30 weeks, presumably from mid 
August to the end of March, raises a number of issues., First, it 
would extend the preferential treatment, relative to imports of fresh 
pears from other countries; granted to imports of fresh pears from 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa accorded under the afore- 
mentioned trade agreements. These agreements provide for free entry 
during the months February, March, April, and May. This provides a 
margin of preference at present only with respect to February imports, 
as imports from other countries enter free during the other months as 
well. The extension of the seasonal period as proposed would provide 
preferential entry also for March imports. The second question is 
whether a 30-week period is actually required in terms of the availa- 
bility of domestic supplies. Unload information indicates that 
domestic pears do not appear on the market until the third week of 
August. And while some domestic shipments occur throughout March and 
April, Appendix Table 5, such shipments comprise less than 4 per cént 
of total fresh market shipments; moreover, consumers during March are 
heavily dependent on imports, (Appendix Table 6). A period of 26 
weeks, which would permit free entry during March, would evidently, 
not change the preferential tariff treatment accorded to New Zealand, 
Australia, and South Africa. Furthermore, these countries, in 1974, 
took no advantage of the preference in February. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association's proposal of a 10 
per cent ad valorem seasonal duty for 22 weeks with respect to a 
separate tariff item for pears imported for manufacture in Canada 
warrants a separate consideration because of the considerable differ- 
ence in the price of pears for processing and for fresh market con- 
sumption. Prices for processing pears are usually lower than those 
for the fresh market. 


Information on f.o.b. import prices for processing pears is 
not available separately. However, based on the average difference in 
farm values per pound of 30 per cent between U.S. fresh market and 
processing pears during 1971-74, and assuming that the same differ— 
ential applied to the prices of Canadian imports of pears from that 
country, the ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty proposed 
by the Horticultural Council of 24 cents per pound would in 1974 have 
been 23.6 per cent for processing pears compared with 16.5 per cent 
for fresh market pears. The above considerations argue in favour of a 
separate tariff for processing pears. Moreover, it appears that 
imports of processing pears are considerable and are increasing, and 
that a separate item would assist in a more accurate monitoring of 
this movement. With respect to the dutiable period for such imports 
year-round application, with recourse to remission of duties under 
existing provisions, would appear desirable from the viewpoint of 
ensuring maximum use of domestic produce at reasonable prices to 
Canadian growers. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The consumption of pears in Canada has increased steadily in 
recent years reaching 144.3 million pounds in 1971-74 - more than 
34 per cent higher than in 1961-65. The production of pears has also 
increased, but much less than the increase in consumption. Thus, the 
growth in annual consumption of pears has accrued largely to imports, 
with their share rising from an average of 33.3 per cent during 1961- 
65 to 44.6 per cent in 1971-74. During the off-season, Canadian 
consumers are completely dependent on imports. However, imports also 
take place during the Canadian marketing season; during this period 
imports have increased their level of market penetration as well, from 
29.0 per cent in 1961-65 to 39.9 per cent in 1971-74. 


Canadian pear production takes place essentially in two 
areas, the interior of British Columbia, primarily the Okanagan Valley, 
and in southern Ontario, mostly the Niagara Peninsula. These two 
areas account for more than 95 per cent of total domestic pear pro- 
duction. The remainder is grown in Nova Scotia. British Columbia 
growers produce at present a somewhat greater volume than those in 
Ontario, a considerable reversal of their relative positions at the 
beginning of the period under review. 


The expanding British Columbia industry disposes a larger 
proportion of its output on the fresh market than the Ontario in- 
dustry. The declining industry in Ontario produces mostly for the 
processing market although this orientation has diminished. The 
difference in utilization patterns is primarily a reflection of the 
varieties grown. British Columbia produces a substantial volume, in 
L974 close to. a third) of its total output; of Anjou's which are sold 
almost entirely on the fresh market. Ontario grows primarily Bartletts, 
which, as in British Columbia, are in part processed and in part sold 
for fresh consumption. 


Domestic fresh market sales of Ontario growers are primarily 
in their own province and in Quebec; less than 10 per cent of total 
output is exported, mostly to the United States. Like growers in 
Washington, California, and Oregon, who account for the bulk of U.S. 
pear production, British Columbia growers market across the nation, as 
production clearly exceeds local requirements. The British Columbia 
industry exports little, while U.S. growers export substantial volumes, 
for processing as well as for the fresh market, to Canada. 


The nearness of the large U.S. industry, is the overriding 
factor for pear producers in British Columbia. It is clear that the 
returns to growers in that province cannot depart greatly from those 
received by their competitors south of the border. This factor has 
taken on even greater significance as costs of production, especially 
labour costs, already higher, have escalated more rapidly for British 
Columbia growers than those in the Pacific states. Moreover, the 
level of protection provided by the existing specific duty has dimin- 
ished, further increasing the pressure on domestic growers. These 
factors also have had an adverse impact on the competitive position of 
Ontario growers. However, unlike their colleagues in British Columbia, 
the latter are provided with considerable protection in the form of 
transportation costs from the west coast especially with respect to 
fresh market sales; British Columbia growers have, in this respect, 
no advantage over their competitors in the United States. 
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In view of these considerations the Board concludes that an 
upward adjustment in the existing rate of protection is warranted. 
The specific duty of 24 cents per pound proposed by the Horticultural 
Council, as well as the minimum ad valorem rate of 20° per cent, appear, 
however, to be excessively high from the viewpoint of the tost to 
Canadian consumers. The Board recommends therefore that fresh pears 
imported for purposes other than processing be dutiable- ata rateror 2 
cents per pound, but not less than 123 p.c., under the Most-Favoured- 
Nation and General Tariff. The B.P. rates would be Free. The Board, 
furthermore, recommends that the existing off-season duty of PUspsC. 
be eliminated. The maximum period of application of this seasonal 
duty is recommended at 26 weeks. 


The Board concludes, moreover, that from the viewpoint of 
the volume of processing pears imported into Canada, and the large 
volume of processing pears produced, that a separate tariff item be 
established for this purpose. It recommends a rate of 13 cents per 
pound under the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff with a minimum 
of 12% p.c. The B.P. rate would be Free. This duty would be applic- 
able year round. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


tariff schedule in 
be deleted and that 


The Board recommends that the existing 
effect respecting pears under tariff item 9206-1 
the following schedule be inserted: 


British ~Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation General 
Tari Tariet Tari te 
PesaTS, NsGuDo, s4 «2 eis aes per pound Free 2 ICTS: 2.CtS. 
but not but not 
less than less than 
125 Doe 12s up rce. 
or Free or Free 
In any 12-month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 26 weeks, and 
the Free rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty or ad valorem duty 
is not in effect. 
Pears for processing .......2.+s«- 

A Foe aie de A A - per pound Free 13 cts. 13 cts. 
but not but not 
less than less than 
P25 price ie ee 


Atlantic Region 


Nfld. 


cay Ot ES 


N.S. 
N.B. 


Central Region 


Que. 
Ont. 


Western Region 


Man. 
Sask. 
Ajita. 
Bec, 


Canada 


(a) 


Pay 


Appendix Table l 


Pears: Number of Trees, Acres and Farms Reporting, 


by Province and Region, 1961 and 1971 


1961 1971 
NO. OF No. of 

Farms No. of Farms No.s.08 

Reporting Trees Reporting Trees 
959 46, 382 406 50,651 
5 42 - - 
36 45) ii 443 
820 44,856 369 50, 008 
98 MO35 26 400 
5,906 734,658 3,389 692,993 
364 4,880 233 6, 366 
5G052 T2971 o 34-150 686, 627 
Sree) On). 400,979 2,191 349,639 
36 554 18 ia yy 
oo 769 40 1,356 
Le 326 20 509 
3,479 399; 330 arg be 346,057 
10,432 182,019 5,986 1,093,483 


(a) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: 


Census of Canada, 


£96) and 197k 
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Appendix Table 2 


Pears: Fresh Market Production, Farm Value and Farm 


Value per Pound, by Province, 1961-1974 


% Change 
Average (,) Average Average 1961-65(a) 
1961-65 1966-70 Lo71 1972 1973 1974 1971-74. to t9/ ie 
- Production '000 lb. - 
Nova Scotia aa ae a ae be by? ade eae 
Ontario 12,674 136192" 18, 3270006.830". 6y220 10,144 12. 8709e + 1.6 
Boece (b) 24,268 25 ait” 27 2 OP OOS oops. ole 50 29,392 a anit AAD | 
Canada 36,942 38,603 45,572 042,498. 396640 41,374 42,970 Fi44 
- Farm Value $'000 - 
Nova Scotia ate ate oi as ae ss «Me a 
Ontario 482 915 1,300 AAR 1 Ke 15 L412 1,206 F150 32 
B.C. (yy 42200 1/5408 1,388 24003 2,609 25498). 2 leceaaet 78.3 
Canada 1,682 2455 2.60700 3,401 39984 3,910  —Syaapuet 98-9 
- Farm Value ¢ per lb. - 
Nova Scotia F sue ae cis 
Ontario 320 6.9 rope: 8.0 ete cs eae | 9.4 +147 .4 
Be Ge (b) 4.9 Cae ue 8.0 7.6 8.0 hes + 49.0 
Canada 430 6.4 Se) 8.0 8.5 O53 7.9 a ee Oo ra 


(a) Four-year average excluding 1961. 
(b) Excluding Nova Scotia. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Pears =< 
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Appendix Table 3 


Processing Market Production, Farm Value and 


Farm Value per Found» by*Frovince, 1961-1974 


es Average 
1961-65 1966-70 berg 
Nova Scotia a ae o's 
Ontario 34,691 DUee(O. S248 
BC. (b) 6,740 eee Lee ishs) 
Canada 41,431 39,631 417636 
Nova Scotia <6 se ne 
Ontario 1405 Vereen d Ja ihoul 
Bs (b) 278 476 329 
Canada Sey ese. Ue ey) 25090 
Nova Scotia ae oa os 
Ontario Le 4.9 5.4 
Bete (b) a. 1 wean a5 
Canada a2 a9 5.0 
(a) Four-year average excluding 1961. 


(b) 


Excluding Nova Scotia. 


Source. Statistics Canada: 


he ea che 
Average 1961-65 a) 
O72 1973 1974 1971-74 to 1971-74 
Production '000 1b. - 
29,920 13,410 22,986 24,699 — 28.8 
VO0972 13,764 1556200, 125429 84.4 
40,092 279174 38,5060" 37,125 eee 
- Farm Value $'000 - 
O10 790 13935 eo 99> ee 
395 518 704 487 + 75.2 
25305 Blgs08- 25639 23086 (y+ 29 27 
Farm Value ¢ per 1b. - 
6.4 549 8.4 ogo) + 54.8 
576 Bare} 4.5 359% 9 = a9 
556 4.8 6.8 56 en Faso 


Appendix Table 4 


Aad Ke ae 
S° 70 I°y 
9°8¢ 6° 8S 
w° Tt ty 
6°1S %°0S 
T'S 9°67 
ly Onst 
tagG re, 
Ome S 9°0S 
C2c08 1 Z°S61°T 
6°0S 7° QY 
aS 8°9H 
levy 9°CY 
LG oa? 
7°69 ECS 
PEs ANS), 


oi Sol AL | SL-VL6T 


a8ePIZAYV 


as BP TG 9 
Sure Galt 
9°19 T° 4S 

7° GE 6°S1 
€°9¢ G°6%7 

Da ty, G°0OS 
sien? Leet 

7° Cv GaLG 
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Appendix Table 5 
Pears: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Shinmenee 


Crop Years, 1966-70 to 1974-75 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971-74 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


- thousand pounds - 


July a ae = * as = 
Aug. TE hen) a Es! 1,497 3,269 Pe Oe 2 eS 
Sept. La ys23 15,842 19,778 165/26 L226 14,740 
OC. 8,201 9,011 ra 9,161 asso, £ LOO, 
Nov. Ay2o3 4,568 33029 n026 5,394 3,693 
Dec. 2,208 cae Jeo09 Pe ev 3,691 3,365 
Jarl « Meek U 243044 LsoLs8 1,140 2,880 3,740 
Feb. Le ae Re) tool EO’ 266 2,920 3,491 
Mar. 294 475 647 38 162 eget 
Apr. ~ I) 445 * * 442 
May - Z - a = 10 
June = : es 


36,807 - 40,674 40,446 38,013 40,556 43,684 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Appendix Table 6 


Pears: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market 


Consumption, Crop Years, 1961-65 to 1971-74 


Average Average 
1961-65 L960=7 0 Average 1971-74 
From 
Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 
% of Con- % of Con- Produc-— From Consump- % of Con- 
sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 
- per cent - - thousand pounds - per cent 
J i Ca). a5 
uly 100.0 100.0 Se Sass’ 100.0 
Aug. 40.5 Eyres) oeeko 9,056 227 4 Tp ei! 
Sept. Lon ree) 15,842 4,264 20,106 Zhe 
Oct. BIAS 19.7 oO bt ae dow E20 792 29.6 
Nov. 30:0 2000 4,568 2,506 #3074 35. G 
Dec. Eee cd 20.5 oa Ot Pde ee eu Wes: 43.4 
Jan. 49.2 is 25344 Lous a ay es 
Feb. 60.7 Sues: page 2122 ) 4,617 5920 
ey) O78 93.0 475 Bg” S970 92.0 
Apr. 100.0 100.0 222 5G 10 Speke 96,3 
May 100.0 100.0 2 2,154 Zs1D6 99.9 
June 100.0 100.0 = 835 835 LOOS 
Total 39.6 43.9 40,674 43,963 84,637 51.9 


(a) Discrepancy caused by imports recording procedure. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
197) 


Average 
1966-70 


ise Wes 
ie Ves 
1973 
1974 
ie Fes 


Average 
1971-75 


Source: 
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Pears: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United 


States 


555 .0Lo 
15,547 
Zee 
46,558 
Fake A | 


29,883 


28,793 
36,218 
53,790 
40,127 
47,617 


41,309 


Pears: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


Atlantic Region 


Nfld. 


dee Oe 


Nir 
Nigite 


Central Region 


Que. 
Ont. 


Western Region 


Man. 
Sask. 
Alta: 
B.C. 


Canada 


Source: 


Statistics 


New 


Zealand 


635 
617 
500 
tsp" 
984 


697 


1,088 
Papal 
2,119 
2,024 
2048 


1,838 


Statistics Canada. 


Average 
1966-70 


953 
30 
42 

385 

496 


27,098 
163520 
10,749 


6,466 
658 
408 

Le OL6 

4,384 


34,518 


Canada. 


South 


Africa 


1, 
2, 
2, 
4, 
1, 


2, 


2, 
55 


Loi) 


2uYi 
031 
925 . 
124 
457 


499 


Zi7 
503 


388 


2ohe 


thousand 


6,176 
36 

74 
502 
5,564 


32,484 
18, 686 
13,798 


8,410 
1,269 
1,069 
1,957 
4,115 


47,069 


France 


thousand pounds - 


Lays 


pounds 


Others 


1974 


Appendix Table 7 


Total 


36,043 
18,526 
29,607 
53,694 
34,721 


BL peg ue. 


36,396 
47,069 
585722 
46,598 
Dagoea 


48,269 
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Appendix Table 9 


Pears: Imports by Month Crop” Years, 1966-/0 to 1974-75 


Average Average 
1966-70 h 1971-74 Ze BS fe ail aml Cac BPs Jas 9 AG a 6 ee A 


ees 


- thousand pounds - 


July 730 4.9 LOZ Ze 231 gro 1,910 834 
Aug 6,468 Loe IVSO12 20.5 TESTES: 10,698 11,990 SLOS 0G 
Sept 6,516 L729 7,484 1.3 4,240 5,002 11,883 Ocoee 
Oct os200 ee, 4,075 eB) 2077, 1,492 8,955 24906 
Nov Zo Sieh: 3,274 6.7 Seise) 2,403 3,998 53510 
Dec Wrelonl 4.4 2,624 5.4 1,965 weiae 3,894 1907 
Jan 169 Sines eso 4.9 250.9 2,449 2,261 2,041 
Feb 1,674 4.7 25/380 Jel Shee te, 2,229 2,623 25450 
Mar 3,248 9.2 4,944 (nerae eye MEF pepe}. 4,366 4,307 
Apr 3,420 vei Sygen ds) 1066 eye! o) 5,234 6,017 6,398 
May 2/69 a 2,99) Sie) 1,045 L022 25412 EB ieieks' 
June 1,445 Ave 2,214 ee) 5,646 306 1,092 Tels 


Total n25303" 10070 48,905 100.0 42,922 40,663 61,300 50,733 
source; Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 10 


Pears: Percentage Distribution of Fresh Market Imports from United 
States, by State of Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 


California Oregon Washington Others Total 


- per cent - 
oy 2 
Atlantic Region 46.3 1730 36% 3 0.4 100.0 
Central Region 36.3 33.6 2920 Aas) 100.0 
Western Region a heed 10.0 ey ae: = 100.0 
Canada 36.8 29.4 Salle) ae 100.0 
L973 
Atlantic Region 52.4 2053 EAS - 100.0 
Central Region ae) 29.4 20.7 266 100.0 
Western Region Deco Dak O2e2 0.4 100.0 
Canada ST 24.3 Done Dae 100.0 
1974 
Atlantic Region 465.0 Pio 40.2 ~ 100.0 
Central Region TOs Lo, 36.4% ora 100.0 
Western Region 32.8 She, Odo - 100.0 
Canada 3120 24.0 42.1 209 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Pears: Exports by Country of Destination, 1966-1975 


United Trindad 
States Tobago Sweden Panama Others Total 
- thousand pounds - 

1966 IG7 43 20 641 1m B29 asr70 
1967 6,914 fal 816 29 2,174 10,004 
1968 25359 61 1,109 = 4 58 Avaz2 
1969 15730 43 a3 = 229 Paeg 8 Lo) 
1970 3,829 49 326 ~ 290 4,494 
Average 
1966-70 B,7id 49 613 9 1209 5,142 
Lod 1 (pie Mt 9 341 - 82 33425 
1972 2,447 67 ee 90 38 2,642 
Lo73 242 26 = 113 218 alee) 
1974 aylJo0 9 “ = 49 3,594 
1975 35096 = 2 Lis a3 3,864 
Average 
1971-75 2ea0a pag 2 68 64 88 Pa ee 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 12 


Pears: Exports by Month, Crop Years, 
1966-70 to 1974-75 


Average Average 
1966-70 h LO lea h 4971-72 1972-73 1973-74 974-75 


tN) 8 "8 ea ee, eee) ee 


- thousand pounds - 


July 1 * _ = = = = aa 
Aug. 78 es 24 £0 I i 93 = 
sept 25.050 See L9G S023 23020 1,948 ae! a yey 
Oct 842 16.0 167 6./ 167 362 134 3 
Nov 761 14.5 133 5.4 60 219 203 50 
Dec 495 9.4 61 2.4 32 29 94 aS 
Jan 310 ie) 39 1 ee oe * 16 138 
Feb. Ti3 Zul 2 fea * 1 16 88 
Mar. ds O23 12 0.8 4 = pk ie 
Apr. + < van 0.8 82 1 1 = 
May * x * * - os 1 = 
June a * * * = = * * 
Total 5,251 10080 2,486 100.0 2,968 25430 703 3,714 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 13 


Pears: Exports by Province and Region, b972-1975 


L972 
Atlantic Region 87 
N.S. 5 
N.B. 82 
Central Region 2 lO2 
Que. - 
Ont. 25162 
Western Region 394 
Man. = 
Sask. - 
Alta. - 
BaG. 394 
Canada 2042 


Source. Statistics Canada. 


oT 3 


1974 


- thousand pounds 


Y Be be 
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Appendix Table 15b 


Weekly Wholesale to Retail Prices at 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, 1974 


Week 
Ending Oreg. /Wash. 
med. F XF 
- 45 pounds - 
ates 4 
ita 
18 
25 
Pepe, yok 
8 20.0 
15 ets 20.8 
ae: 2205 PAS: 
Mar. 1 Dae pia ee 
8 209 20.6 
15 a) eee 
22 7129 29,1 
29 Dawe, DO. 
Apr. 5 pags 
12 2107 
19 PAs pil 
26 2503 
May 3 24.4 
10 25.664) 
17 26.264) 
24 26.364) 
a1 27.568) 
June 7 27.164) 
Oct. chs 
25 
Nov. 1 
8 20.764) 
15 20.664) 
22 20.6 62) 
29 20.66% 
Dec. 6 20.6 (a) 
13 20.6 (a) 
20 20.664) 
27 20.6 (a) 


(a) Washington only. 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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= Cents 
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19. 
19. 
19; 
Lo. 
LS: 


DANODLHLHD & 


20.6 
2h3 
pAt Son 
tA Oe: 
20.0 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 


Wash. 
F+ XF 


Oreg. 
XF 


XF 


- 45 pounds - 


per pound - 


21.4 
ri dt 
Z1.4 
Zh set 
Zant 


20.8 
2270 
de Ne 
20.8 
20.8 
20.8 
20.8 
20.8 
20.8 
20.6 
20.6 


B.C. 


20d 
20.7 
2061 
20./ 
20,56 
20.8 
20.8 
20.8 
20.8 
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Other States 
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ota. 


(a) Less quantities not utilized and excess cullage of harvested 


SOUBCEes 
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Appendix Table l7a 


Production, (2) Value and Value per Pound, 


United States, by States, 1966-1974 


Average 
1966-70 


I, 216,090 


iZg9L5 


Gad 


1974 


618,000 


1,413,840 


Zo So, 
2,034 
165,528 
15,468 
3,341 


66,768 


oe ee a On 
a i IO ee.) 


- Value ¢ per 1b. 


Chi ON ON 
ONNr YN 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


1972 1973 
- Production '000 1b. 
591,200 654,600 
37,000 25,200 
220,000 342,000 
306,000 374,600 
62,460 50,880 
2105600" 1, 447.280 
- Value $'000 - 
36,04 ANG te is Vd 
Zee ao 2,092 
16,488 235629 
23,430 26,765 
3,680 35001 
S4,357 99,639 


NNN CO OD 
(Si ja Ws} (62) fox 


1974 


28,000 


1,474,280 


56,830 

2,646 
2/080 
335200 


4,638 


124,707 


ON™N WO OO 
SON WF 


Average 


197 1a74 


621,400 


fruit. 


Appendix Table 1/b 


p (a), 
ears : 
Value per Pound, United States, 1966-1974 


Fresh Market Production, Farm Value and Farm 


Average Average 
1966-70 LOPE 1972 L973 1974 1971-74 


- Production '000 lb. - 
Total 474,052 568,974 501,370 610,260 585,680 566,571 
- Value ¢ per lb. - 


Total eve Jane 8.8 8.0 Qed Tiel 
(a) Data not available by State due to confidentiality. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Appendix Table l/c 


poate ee 


Farm Value per Pound, United States, 1966-1974 


Processing Market Production, Farm Value and 


Average Average 
1966-70 ihe g Loz 2 Loh 1974 1971-74 


~ Production ‘000. 1b.. - 


Total 742,638 844,866 715,290 837,020 888,600 821,444 
- Value ¢ per aes: ~ 
Total en 4.2 ky! Gad Sil 6.0 


(a) Data not available by State due to confidentiality. 
(b) Actual value of processing market production is not available. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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PLUMS AND PRUNE PLUMS 


The plum is a fleshy, drupaceous fruit (flesh surrounding a 
hard pit in which there is a seed) of the Rosaceae, or rose family. 
It is of the genus Prunus which includes other stone fruits such as 
apricots, cherries and peaches. The genus includes about 200 species 
of orchard, ornamental and deciduous and evergreen trees and bushes. 
Wild and cultivated forms are found throughout the North Temperate 
Zone, especially in America and eastern Asia. 


Originally, the terms "plum" and "prune'' were synonymous 
for the fruit of hundreds of varieties comprising some 15 different 
species. A distinction in meaning evolved with "prune" being used to 
designate a variety that can be and is normally dried without removal 
of the pit. The term "plum" refers to varieties grown primarily for 
uses other than drying, such as fresh consumption and, to a limited 
extent, canning, freezing, crushing and jam- and jelly-making. Most 
"plum" varieties ferment when dried without removing the pit. 


This popular definition of "prunes" and “plums” is well 
Suited to the situation in California which has more than 90 per cent 
of U.S. production. There most prunes are dried and any grower selling 
prunes for fresh consumption is called a plum grower. To complicate 
matters further, and as an exception to the general rule, a small 
quantity of fresh market prunes is grown in Michigan, Idaho, Oregon, 
and Washington. The industry in these states has promoted the use of 
"purple plums" as a more appropriate designation than fresh prunes. 


In Canada, more than two-thirds of all prunes are sold to 
the fresh market. These are called prune plums and compare with U.S. 
purple plums and prunes growm in California. Canadian prune plums 
compete with purple plums for the fresh and processing markets in 
Canada. 


Botanically, prunes are a subspecies of plum. The two most 
important plum species commercially grown in Canada are P. domestica 
(European plum) and P. salicina (Japanese plum). The P. domestica 
species is divided into subgroups: Prune, Green Gage, Lombard, Damson 
and others. The Prune varieties grown in Canada are Stanley, Italian 
and German. The fruits of these varieties tend to be purple to black 
and are mostly oblong or oval. 


Although the Green Gage, Lombard and Damson are more suit- 
able for processing, in Canada they are sold almost entirely on the 
fresh market. (Plums of the species P. salicina are preferred for 
fresh consumption.) Green Gage varieties are globular, green-yellow, 
sweet, tender and juicy. Lombard varieties have small red-coloured 
fruits that are not large or attractive enough for the fresh market 
but make a good canning product. Fruits of the Damson varieties are 
small, round and often grow in clusters. They are quite tart so they 
are especially suitable for preserves and jams. 
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The P. salicina has fruits that range from yellow to 
crimson and are generally shorter and rounder than P. domestica. 
Almost all varieties, e.g., Early Golden, Shiro and Burbank, are 
hybrids of P. salicina and other species. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


Plum growing includes many operations beginning with the 
planting of young trees, which involves soil preparation and fertil- 
ization. The orchard must subsequently be managed by controlling 
weeds, pruning and removal of old, sick and dead trees. Disease and 
insects must be controlled by spraying, and finally there is harvest- 
ing and packing. 


Plum trees can be grown satisfactorily in a wide variety of 
soils, though for the European plum well-drained clay loams are 
preferable. Plums do not do well in regions with hot, dry summers 
or dry, cold winters. The European plum is at home in the north- 
eastern United States, the Maritimes and in sheltered areas along the 
Great Lakes. However, it thrives best in irrigated intermountain 
regions of the Pacific Coast States and British Columbia, e.g., the 
Okanagan Valley. The European plum blossoms relatively late in 
spring, and thus is less susceptible to damage by a late frost than 
other tree fruits. The Japanese plum prefers a milder climate than 
the European plum. It grows best in warm loamy soils. Japanese plum 
blossoms open earlier than those of the European plum and are fre- 
quently killed by frost. 


The Japanese plum and most European plums mature before 
the Prune subgroup of P. domestica. Plums are generally ready to 
harvest in Ontario and British Columbia toward the end of July. The 
season runs from August and to about mid October. In Nova Scotia, 
it is shorter and begins in mid August. The prune plum harvests in 
Ontario and British Columbia run generally from mid August to late 
October. ; 


Plums for the fresh market are handled with extreme care. 
They are normally hand-picked with stems intact and care is taken to 
avoid breaking the skin. Receptacles are placed in the shade and 
removed to storage with a minimum of delay. When harvesting for 
distant markets, picking is done early in the day and the fruit is 
taken immediately to the packing shed, or it is done in late after- 
noon and the fruit is left overnight in the orchard to cool. 


Processing plums can be harvested mechanically. Fruits are 
shaken from the trees by specially designed machines and permitted to 
fall onto catching frames, then to roll down a sloping canvas into 
bins. 


Plums are very perishable and must be kept cool and moist 
to retain freshness and quality. Refrigeration to and at retail 
outlets is thus very important. European and Japanese plums deteri- 
orate rapidly without refrigeration, and even with it cannot be 
stored for more than three to four weeks. 
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Plums for fresh market consumption are packed in 4-quart 
baskets, flat boxes and lugs. Packaging in pre-packaged consumer 
packs is unusual. Plums for the fresh market are packed at the farm 
or in packing houses operated by growers, marketing boards or 
cooperatives. Plums for the fresh market are usually graded and 
washed, and sometimes individually waxed. 


Plums going to processors require much less care and 
handling, and are packed in large containers for direct shipment. 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


In 1971, according to Census Canada, there were 
4,642 acres planted to plums and prune plums. At that time there 
were 411 thousand trees, or 26 per cent less than the 559 thousand 
reported in 1961. The number bf farms reporting plums and prune 
plums declined even more, by 48 per cent, from 10,011 to 5,219. 
Clearly, this particular fruit growing industry has experienced a 
period of contraction. Production declined by 36.1 per cent from an 
average of 29.4 million pounds during 1961-65 to 18.8 miilion pounds 
during 1971-74. 


On the other hand, the contraction appears to have taken 
place in the older trees, those over five years old. The number of 
young trees actually increased - there were 113 thousand trees under 
five years old in 1971 - so that the plum and prune plum orchards in 
existence today are, on average, probably vounger than those of 15 
years ago. The average grower of these fruits also managed more trees 
in 1971 than in 1961, 78 as against 55 trees. The average yield per 
tree, moreover, increased marginally from 61.6 pounds for the period 
1961-65 to 63.0 pounds during 1971-74. The average yield per acre 
during the latter period was close to 4,100 pounds. 


Canadian growers sold close to 80 per cent of their output 
of these fruits on the fresh market in 1971-74 and the remainder was 
sold to processors. This utilization pattern has not changed greatly 
during the period under review. 


The industry is, commercially, almost entirely confined to 
Ontario and British Columbia; a small volume of production is recorded 
forsthe Maritimes, principally in-Neva.Scotia, Ontario continues to 
account for the greater portion of the number of trees, number of 
growers and output, but its position has diminished substantially 
during the period under review. During 1971-74, production of plums 
and prune plums in British Columbia averaged only marginally less than 
that in Ontario (see Table 1 and Appendix Table 1). 


During 1971-74, the Ontario growers produced both plums and 
prune plums, 5.3 and 4.0 million pounds respectively. Actually 
Ontario's output of plums accounted for over 90 per cent of total 
Canadian production of this fruit, see Appendix Tables 2a and 2b. 

The remaining plum production is about equally divided between British 
Columbia and the Maritimes. British Columbia production is therefore 
confined primarily to prune plums, 9.0 million pounds per annum during 
1971-74, representing close to 70 per cent of the Canadian crop. 
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Table 1: Plums and Prune Plums: Production, Farm Value and 


Farm Value per Pound, by Province, 1961-1974 


z% Change 

1961-65 
Average Average Average to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 1972 Lois 1974 1971-74 1971-74 


- Production, '000 1b. - 


Maritimes 230 210 300 300 250 100 2360 Uta 3520 
Ontario. 16 9670.. L1Y200 4 Pigs 2a AD eerie) orn 953150 — 44,1 
ieee 12,480 9,794 10,348) 6,384 «liz, O20 ai yai4 Oia bey aco. 0 
Ganada. 29,3805 «21,204 226076 si 8a106 20782 hla el 89/54 eee 2G, Lb 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
Maritimes V2 LZ 20 34 30 i 242 FOO .0 
Ontario 659 837 O551 lel ho 1,146 999° YOR S070" BFPGZ.4 
Be. 549 579 598 585 1,980 688 P36. F954, 4 
Canada =" "e220 LAL ON See yo we ls 7 Ppa aah 8) T2699 7 262632 OVE ea0 2 
- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. - 
Maritimes ee wi oe Diet, HB ee iO 12.0 a) 9 POM leads ae [2 a 
Ontario 4.0 Fee) 8.4 ross 14.9 14.9 Wig Wek paced oe Ve 
BG. 4.4 be Spe 9.2 8.4 G73 §.0* “Fess 
Canada go2 se! Vat 9.9 10.9 12.0 i Reali ane ee 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


The declining importance of plum and prune plum production in 
Ontario, relative to British Columbia is to some extent a reflection of the 
greater efficiency of the latter. Output per tree, five years old and over, 
was more than twice as great in British Columbia than Ontario during 19/1- 
74, 117.2 pounds as against 47.2 pounds. Moreover, this gap has widened 
since the early sixties; the yield per tree rose substantially in British 
Columbia where it was 105.1 pounds during 1961-65, while it dropped 
somewhat in Ontario from 51.1 pounds. Per acre, for the more recent period, 
growers in the western province realized 6,500 pounds as against 3,500 
pounds for Ontario. Of course, the difference in yields between the two 
growing areas is to a considerable extent explained by the fact that Ontario 
grows principally plums and British Columbia almost exclusively prune plums. 
While yields are not available for these two fruits separately, available 
figures suggest that prune plums produce more than plums. 


The average farm value per pound during 1971-74 was considerably 
higher in Ontario than in British Columbia, 11.5 cents as against 8.0 cents, 
see Table 1. Inasmuch as grower prices in these two provinces were about 
the same at the beginning of the period under study, it is evident that they 
have increased much more in Ontario than in British Columbia. The lower 
average unit farm value of the crop in British Columbia reflects its concen- 
tration on prune plums, which not only return less than plums, but of which 
a considerable portion is sold to processors, at lower prices than are 
obtained on the fresh market (see Appendix Tables 2a and 2b). 
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The average farm-gate price of plums and prune plums for 
Canada as a whole has more than doubled from an average of 4.2 cents 
an 1901-65 to 9.8 centssin 1971-74; it averaged. 12.0 cents) in» 1974. 
The total value of the crop averaged $1.8 million during the early 
1970s, $1.1 million for prune plums and $700 thousand for plums. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Almost the entire volume of plums and prune plums produced 
in Canada is consumed domestically, as only minor volumes, either 
fresh or processed, are exported. Canadian consumption, however, 
exceeds domestically grown supplies by a wide and increasing margin. 
During 1971-74 Canadians consumed, on average, 77 million pounds of 
plums and prune plums, a level which includes domestic disappearance 
of these fruits in the processed form in fresh equivalent weight, 
with imports supplying three-quarters of the market and domestic 
growers the remaining 25 per cent. In 1961-65 foreign growers met 
somewhat less than two-thirds of total domestic requirements, 
evidence that the level of import penetration has increased consider- 
ably during the period under review. 


A substantial proportion of total consumption, an average 
of 41.5 per cent (Appendix Table 3) during 1971-74, is consumed in 
the processed form. This market is largely met by imports; during 
1971-74, 87.5 per cent was supplied from abroad. Of the 27.0 million 
pounds, fresh equivalent weight, imported, the bulk comprised dried 
prune plums, which Canada does not produce. Over 1 million pounds 
of fresh plums and prune plums were imported by Canadian processors. 
Domestic acquirements by processors have declined sharply during the 
period under review, from an annual average of 7.2 million pounds 
during 1961-65 to 4.0 million in 1971-74. The expansion of fresh 
imports for processing was offset by the lower domestic acquirements 
so that, overall, processing of plums and prune plums in Canada has 
diminished. 


While consumption in the processed form decreased, Canadians 
consumed an increasing volume of fresh plums and prune plums. Of the 
45.2 million pounds sold fresh in 1971-74, domestic growers supplied 
14.8 million pounds or 32.7 per cent. As can be seen in Table 2, 
during 1961-65 more than half of the fresh market consumption was 
domestically grown. It is evident that imports have increased their 
share of the fresh market as well. 


(1) It should be noted that total consumption and consumption in the 
processed form are understated in so far as it concerns imports of 
processed plums and prune plums, other than prunes, for which 
separate trade data were unavailable. 
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Since plums and prune plums are not storable it is readily 
apparent that imports outside the July-October domestic production 
season are the sole source of supply. On the other hand since the 
production season in the United States, while it commences earlier, 
overlaps considerably with the Canadian one, the bulk of the fresh 
imports occurs at the same time that the domestic crop comes on the 
market. As shown in ‘lable 3, off-season imports accounted for 3.9 
million pounds, or less than one-seventh of total fresh plum and prune 
plum imports, during 1971-74. In-season imports have, however, in- 
creased sharply, by as much as domestic production declined, to a 
level of 25.0 million pounds. These fresh imports accounted for an 
average of 63.0 per cent of the in-season fresh market, a degree of 
import penetration well above the 36.7 per cent for the period 
1961-65. 


Table 3: Plums and Prune Plums: Fresh Market Production, 
Imports and Consumption, Averages, 1961-65 to 


1971-74 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 
- '000 1b. - 

Production as 
On-season (b) 22,003 15,660 14,714 
Off-season - - - 
Total 22 2003 15,660 Wey 1a 

Imports ) 
On-season ( e744 16,067 25,081 
Off-season _ 5,549 Dye ad yea 
Total 18,290 21,304 29,020 

Consumption ) 
On-season ( 34,744 SL 27 39,795 
Off-season D049 52a 33939 
Tata tl 40,293 36,964 43,734 

=Der CenL = 

Imports as 4 of 

Consumption ) 
On-season ip 36.7 50.6 63.0 
Off-season 100.0 100.0 LOORG 
Total 45.4 57.6 66.4 


(a) July-October growing season. 
(b) January-June, November-December. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Separate statistics were available for prune plums and 
plums beginning in 1971, see Appendix Tables 5 and 6. It is evident 
from these tables that Canadian production consists primarily of prune 
plums as opposed to plums, with the former averaging 13 million pounds 
per annum during 1971-74, as against 5.7 million pounds, and that plums 
have accounted for most of the decline in the combined output of these 
fruits. Moreover, consumption of plums, both imported and domestic, 
is almost entirely in the fresh form; only a small volume is processed. 
The small and declining volume of these fruits processed in Canada, 
locally grown and imported, are for the greatest part prune plums. 
Including the fresh equivalent weight of imported (dried) prunes, 
Canadian consumption of prune plums is mostly in the processed form. 
Notwithstanding this, about three-quarters of the Canadian prune plum 
crop go to the fresh market. 


Fresh market consumption of plums exceeds that of prune plums 
by a wide margin, an average of 31.1 million pounds during 1971-74 as 
against 14.0 million pounds. Moreover, the fresh market for plums 
appears to be expanding, while for prune plums it seems to be merely 
holding its own. Imports of both fruits have, since 1971, been rising 
more rapidly than consumption, and have, thus, increased their share of 
the Canadian market. However, the level of import penetration is much 
greater for plums than for prune plums, 84 per cent, on average, during 
1971-74 as against 30 per cent. The converse is that only some 16 per 
cent of total fresh market consumption of plums was met from domestic 
production, compared to more than two-thirds for prune plums. Appendix 
Tables 7b and 7c demonstrate that, in-season, import penetration is 
substantially less than indicated above. In fact, during the peak 
production month of September, Canada is almost self-sufficient with 
respect to fresh prune plums. At the same time, less than half of the 
fresh market demand for plums was supplied domestically. 


IMPORTS 


Fresh imports of plums and prune plums have expanded by 
almost two-thirds during the period under review, see Table 2. It 
seems not only that imports of fresh plums exceed imports of fresh 
prune plums by a wide margin, but, also, that the former have increased 
more rapidly, see Appendix Tables 8a and 8b. Fresh plum imports 
averaged 27.1 million pounds during 1971-75 and fresh prune plums, 
Dem Lon pounds . 


By far, the bulk of these fresh imports comes from the 
United States, in fact prune plums came exclusively from that country. 
Small volumes of plums are imported from Chile, usually during the 
period when North American supplies are unavailable. The bulk of 
Canadian imports, therefore, took place from June to October, a 
period which encompasses the Canadian production season. Plum imports 
were spread more evenly during these months than prune plums; the 
latter coincided more closely with the domestic marketing period, 
Appendix Tables 9, 10a, and 10b. 


California supplied close to &5 per cent of U.S. exports to 
Canada, mostly plums, during 1972-74. Washington, with 11 per cent 
and a substantial proportion of prune plums, ranked second. Imports 
from Washington go mostly into western Canada and include the prune 
plums imported for processing. 
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EXPORTS 


Exports of fresh plums and prune plums are not recorded 
separately. However, from talks with growers" associations, it may be 
assumed the figures in Appendix Table 12 refer to prune plums only. 
Generally, exports of prune plums are sporadic and virtually all 
shipments are to the United States with occasional sales to Europe. 
Export sales, during the past decade, peaked in 1973 at 250 thousand 
pounds. 


PRICES 


Prices to growers, as measured by average farm values per pound, 
have risen greatly during the period under review, particularly since 
1971. They averaged 4.2 cents for plums and prune plums combined 
during 1961-65, 6.7 cents during 1966-70 and 9.8 cents during 1971-74. 

In 1974, farm values averaged 12.0 cents per pound 


Grower prices have, generally speaking, been higher for 
plums than prune plums; for Canada as a whole, for the period 1971-74 
they averaged 12.6 and 8.5 cents per pound respectively (Appendix 
Tables 2a and 2b). In recent years unit farm values for plums have 
been higher in Ontario, which accounts for the bulk of Canada's output 
of this fruit, than in British Columbia. Growers have realized more 
from fresh market sales than from sales to processors. On the basis of 
data available for British Columbia only, prune plums for the fresh 
market had a farm value averaging 8.7 cents per pound during 1971-74, 
and for processing, 5.0 cents. For plums the corresponding figures 
were 13.3 and 9.9 cents per pound, although it will be recalled that 
only small volumes of this fruit are processed. 


Weekly wholesale-to-retail prices for domestic and imported 
plums and prune plums on the Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver markets were collected by the Board for 1974 (see Appendix 
Tables 13a-13d). It is evident, that, with respect to prune plums, 
Washington is the main source of competition to Canadian growers, and 
that the imported product is price competitive with Ontario prune 
plums in Montreal and Toronto throughout the season, and with the 
British Columbia product in Winnipeg. Only on the Vancouver market 
were price quotations for imported prune plums not available during 
the main domestic production period, presumably because deliveries 
were too few to establish a price. 


Wholesale-to-retail prices for plums indicate that the 
western Canadian market is supplied almost entirely by imports; there 
was a small volume of B.C. plums marketed in Vancouver during September. 
Moreover, in eastern Canada imports are available in season, in 
varieties not available domestically, and at prices, generally speaking, 
below those for Ontario plums. 


Data on the landed costs of imported plums and prune plums are 
presented in Appendix Tables 14a-14d. It is evident from the data that 
the cost of freight (including brokerage and other transportation) 
generally provides a marked degree of protection of domestic growers 
in their local markets. On the basis of 1974 prices and costs, freight 
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and other charges on imported prune plums, as a percentage of the 
f.o.b.. cost,. ranged from 35 per cent to 46 per cent in Toronto, from 
46 per cent to 82 per cent in Montreal, and from 18 per cent to 

30 per cent in Winnipeg. This non-tariff protection may in fact be 
non-existent for growers in British Columbia's Okanagan Valley, since 
they are about the same distance from their main markets as their 
main competitors just across the border in Washington. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


United States production of plums and prune plums averaged 
1.2 billion pounds per year during 1971-74, a volume many times 
greater than the Canadian output of 18.8 million pounds. Moreover, 
while the volume grown in Canada, compared to the level during 1966- 
70, declined by 11 per cent, U.S. output increased by 1 per cent, 
indicating that the small proportion of the North American crop 
produced in Canada has declined. 


The U.S. crop of prune plums is close to four times that 
country's crop of plums. California is by far the most important 
producing area of both fruits, especially with respect to plums 
(Appendix Table 15a). A large volume of prune plums, probably in 
excess of 100 million pounds, is produced in states other than 
California, such as Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and Michigan. Since 
the bulk of the prune crop in California is dried, the main source of 
competition for domestic prune plum growers is these other states, in 
particular Washington. Prune plum production in these other states 
would appear to be at least six times greater than the total Canadian 
crop: 


As in Canada, plums are almost entirely sold on the fresh 
market. The entire California crop of prune plums is dried, and 
nearly half of the output of this fruit in other states is processed 
as well, see Appendix Table 15c. 


Canadian imports of plums and prune plums during 1971-74, 
58.4 million pounds in fresh equivalent weight, represented nearly 
5 per cent of total U.S. production. Canadian imports equalled about 
Bopper cent of U.S. prune plum production and 12 per cent of its 
plum crop: 


Average farm values per pound in the United States and 
Canada, see Table 4, suggest that prices to growers in the two 
countries do not differ greatly. For prune plums, comparing 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Michigan with British Columbia, this 
not surprising inasmuch as the relatively small industry in the 
latter, without the benefit of protection provided by distance, 
cannot get far out of line with its competitors just south of the 
border. Cost of production studies indicate, however, that it ea 
more to produce prune plums in British Columbia than in Washington. 
British Columbia growers have, as a consequence, increased their 
sales to the higher-value fresh market, at the expense of processing 
sales, so that the average unit return on their entire crop has 
averaged about 15 per cent higher than in the United States. 


(1) The Tender Fruit Industry in Canada, 1973, Agriculture Canada. 
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Table 4: Unit Farm Values, Plums and Prune Plums, for Fresh 
or Processed Markets, Canada and Selected States, 
1971-74 


0 ee 


Average 
L971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 


- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 


Fresh Plums for Fresh and 
Processing Markets 


California LD LA Lod. Ry 13.4 
Canada S35 a pes 17.0 18.4 12.6 


Fresh Prune Plums for 
Fresh Markets 


Idaho, Michigan, 
Oregon, Washington Gad Oe) LOeS 8.9 siete, 


British Columbia 6.6 9.4 O52 SUS: Bias, 


Fresh Prune Plums for 
Processing Markets 


Idaho, Michigan, 
Oregon, Washington es 4.0 4.9 6.7 4.7 


British Columbia a30 60 Lees Gs7 LY) 


Fresh Prune Plums for 


Fresh and Processing 


Idaho, Michigan, 
Oregon, Washington et 8.6 pes 746 6.9 


British Columbia D.6 Ot Bae 9.1 7.9 


Source: Appendix Tables 2a and 2b, 3a. to ocs 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


When imported into Canada, either for fresh market consump- 
tion or for processing, fresh plums and fresh prune plums are classi- 
fied under tariff items 9207-1 and 9208-1 respectively, as follows: 


BaP Mob... Gen. 
Prusea, CLeshssinscneirenacura L 
State, the weight of the 
packages to be included in 
the weight for duty: 
ee Oyele FE Dame, 2S J:5 veces ae 6 ats Pl ey esa tere Free LO paces DO mia C 
or or 
Free Free 
In any 12 month period 
ending 3lst March, the 10 per 
cent duty shall not be main- 
tained in force in excess of 
12 weeks, and the Free rate 
shall apply whenever the 10 
per cent duty is not in 
effect. 
J2jo=- Terunewp lums a0 os. 2 per pound Free 13 cts. 14 cts. 
or or 
Free Free 


In any 12 month period 
ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty shall not be 
maintained in force in excess 
of 12 weeks, and the Free 
rate shall apply whenever 
the specific duty is not in 
effect. 


These items have existed in their present form since 1968 
and are bound under GATT. Prior to 1959, these products were admis- 
sible under a single tariff item providing for "plums and prunes." 
The reductions since 1930 in duties on plums and prunes under the 
Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff are given in Table 5 which 
lists only those changes, by Statute or by Trade Agyeement, which 
affected the applicable rates. In the table the rates shown are per 
cent ad valorem or cents per pound; when a period pf weeks appears 
below a rate, this represents the maximum applicable period for that 
rate. Although specific rates were introduced for both products in 
1948, they were removed in 1968 with respect to plums. 
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Table 5: Plums and Prune Plums: Tariff History Since 1930 


Effective (a) 
Date Bek. Mar ens Gen. 
Plums and Prunes 
1930, May 2 
Statutory Change et 15 pec. 20 nese 
1939, January l 
United States (a) 
Trade Agreement LO pics 
1948, January 1 (s 
GATT Leet pes 
(10 weeks) 
or 10. psc. 
1950, June 1 
Statutory Change Free Luce: Docte 
(10 weeks) (10 weeks) 
OF. LU; D.c. or L0OMp.c- 
159 ADELE LO 
Statutory Change 
Plums Free fee Free‘) 
1 ety Lecte 
(10 weeks) (10 weeks) 
Or LOva.c, or 10) p.¢. 
Prunes Free 1% cts. 1% cts. 
(12 weeks) (12 weeks) 
OreLO spac. or LO p.c- 
1968, January 1 es) 
Statutory Change 6 
Plums Free LOL Gs.Ce LO pes 
(12 weeks) (12 weeks) 
or Free or Free 
Prune Plums Free 1% cts. 14 cts. 
(12 weeks) (12 weeks) 
or Free or Free 


(a) Applicable to imports from the United States until December, 31, 1935. 


Under the South African Trade Agreements effective June SU sald sols 
free entry bound for plums and prunes from that country for the 
months of December to April, with the maintenance during these months 
of the existing margins of preference. B.P. treatment was bound for 


Not less thang?) ct., July to fo October, Jt, 
May to November; balance of year remained 15 p.c. - see 


Free entry prescribed for May and June. 


(b) 
the balance of the years. 
(c) 
(d) 
Footnote Cb). 
(e) Not applied until 1950. 
(f) 
(g) As a result of the Kennedy Round. 
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In the United States, Canada's major supplier of plums and 
prune plums, fresh plums and prunes are classified under item 149.19 
at a rate of 0.1 cent per pound if entered during January; under item 
149.20 at a rate of 0.1 cent per pound if entered from February 1 to 
May 31; and under item 149.21 at a rate of 0.5 cent per pound if 
entered from June 1 to December 31. Canadian exports would attract 
the highest rate. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed that the seasonal 
ad valorem rate of duty onplums be raised from 10 to 20 per cent. 
The Council requested no change in the period of application, nor the 
introduction of a seasonal specific duty with an ad valorem minimum. 
The Canadian Fruit Wholesalers' Association and the Northwest Horti- 
cultural Council, Yakima, Washington, both urged that the present 
tariff treatment of plums be maintained. Although the Canadian Food 
Processors Association originally proposed the introduction of a 
separate tariff item for plums for processing, this suggestion was 
subsequently withdrawn; as pointed out, this product is almost 
exclusively consumed in the fresh form. 


The seasonal duty on fresh plum imports was applied three 
times in the Maritimes, twice in the western tariff region and seven 
times in the central tariff region during the period 1966-75 (see 
Appendix Table l6a). The tendency has been to apply it first in the 
western region, then in the central region and finally in the Maritime 
region. When applied, the seasonal duty for plums has been in effect 
for the maximum period of 12 weeks, except in 1966 in the central 
region when it was on for 10 weeks only. 


The proposal of the Horticultural Council would double the 
level and amount of protection. A 20 per cent seasonal ad valorem 
rate would, on the basis of an average f.o.b. unit import value of 
19 cents per pound, have a specific duty equivalent of nearly 4 cents 
per pound. It has been estimated by the Board that, based on 1974 
imports and production, this proposal would increase the cost of 
plums during the 12-week seasonal period to Canadian consumers by 
$95/..chousand per year, or by 1/ cents per family of four. On the 
other hand, grower benefits are estimated at $52 thousand only. With 
most of the market being supplied by imports, it is evident that the 
main beneficiary of an increase in protection would be the federal 
government in the form of higher duty revenues. 


It would appear that the current maximum period of 12 weeks 
for application of the seasonal duty encompasses most, if not all, of 
the domestic harvesting period, see Appendix Table 4a. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council requested an increase in 
the existing seasonal specific duty from lS cents to 4 cents per 
pound with a minimum of 20 per cent ad valorem for prune plums. The 
seasonal duty period and off-season free entry were to be left 
unchanged. The Canadian Fruit Wholesalers' Association supported 
the Council's recommendations. The Northwest Horticultural Council, 
Yakima, Washington, opposed any increase in the duty on prune plums. 
The Canadian Food Processors Association proposed the establishment 
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of a separate tariff .item for imports of fresh prune plums for process- 
ing, "Prune plums for manufacture," with an off-season rate of Free 
and a seasonal duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. 


During 1966-75 the seasonal duty was applied every year in 
the central tariff region and every year, except 19/70, in the western 
region. Usually, the period of application in the western region 
preceded that in the central region by one to three weeks. When 
applied, the seasonal duty was in effect for the full maximum of 12 
weeks presently provided for under tariff item 9208-1 (see Appendix 
Table 16b). The present maximum period would appear to encompass 
most of the domestic production season; any production that might be 
marketed outside this dutiable period would account for a small 
proportion of the Canadian crop only. 


It is evident from Appendix Table 17b that the level of 
protection provided by the current specific duty on prune plums has 
diminished, as the price of this fruit has increased. The average 
value for duty during 1966-70 was 7.7 cents per pound and the ad 
valorem equivalent of the specific duty of 1.5 cents per pound was 
19.5 per cent. During 1971-75, the dutiable value averaged 9.3 cents 
per pound and the ad valorem equivalent declined to 16.1 per cent. 
The ad valorem equivalent in 1975 was 11.9 per cent. It would 
require a specific duty of 23 cents per pound, on the basis of the 
1975 average unit import value of 12.6 cents, to return to the level 
of protection prevailing during the late 1960s. 


The Council's proposal of a specific duty of 4 cents per 

pound would, with respect to fresh market imports entering at 12.6 
cents per pound, 1) have an ad valorem equivalent of close to 32 per 
cent. The proposed seasonal ad valorem minimum of 20 per cent would 
have had a specific duty equivalent of 23 cents per pound. With a 
specific duty of 4 cents per pound and a minimum of 20 per cent, the 
ad valorem would become the effective rate only when the value for 
duty of prune plums reached 20 cents per pound. The proposed rates 
would, evidently, more than compensate for the decline in the level 
of protection experienced during the past decade. 


The increase of 23 cents in the amount of duty proposed by 
the Council, would add substantially to the consumer cost of fresh 
market prune plums. The Board estimated that this additional cost, 
based on 1974 consumption and imports during the dutiable period, 
could be as high as $516 thousand, or 9 cents per family of four, per 
year. Similarly, grower benefits are estimated at $205 thousand. 


(1) Average of dutiable imports for 1975. 
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For fresh prune plums imported for processing the proposed 
specific duty would provide a level of protection equivalent of close 
to 60 per cent.(1) The present specific duty on fresh imports for 
processing, 13 cents per pound, is equivalent to better than 20 p.c., 
on the basis of an average value in 1974 of 6.7 cents per pound. It 
is apparent, because of the substantial difference in import prices 
for the fresh market product and the product imported for processing, 
that the existing, as well as the proposed, specific duty provides a 
much higher level of protection for the lower-value processing 
fruit. The 10 p.c. rate proposed by the CFPA on imports of fresh 
prune plums for processing would have a specific duty equivalent of 
6/10 cent per pound, a lower rate of protection than provided by the 
existing specific duty. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Canadian production of plums, grown almost entirely in 
Ontario and sold primarily on the fresh market, has declined substan- 
tially during the period under review. Consumption of plums, both 
in-season and out-of-season has increased, and the share of this market 
supplied by Canadian growers has dropped. Imports during the period 
1971-75 accounted for close to 85 per cent of annual consumption, 
and for 50 per cent or more during the Canadian production period. 


California is the principal source of competition for the 
Canadian plum industry. This state has the advantage of an earlier 
and longer season, grows a larger number of varieties of plums with 
high consumer appeal, and is, undoubtedly, a more efficient producer, 
as indicated by the concentration of nearly the entire U.S. crop in 
that state. 


These considerations led the Board to conclude that even 
the 20 p.c. level of protection proposed by The Canadian Horticultural 
Council would not result in a significant recovery of this declining 
industry, while the doubling of protection would add considerably to 
the in-season cost of this fruit for Canadian consumers. On the other 
hand the Board is reluctant to reduce the protection presently pro- 
vided to this industry, and therefore recommends that the minimum 
level of seasonal protection be established at 
duty of 2 cents per pound is also recommended. These rates would be 
applicable, under both the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff, for 
a maximum period of 12 weeks. The B.P. rate would remain Free. 


Prune plum production in Canada, considerably greater than the 

domestic output of plums and principally grown in British Columbia, 

has also declined and experienced increasing fresh market import 
competition. However, domestic growers of prune plums, in contrast 

to those producing plums, appear to have a much stronger market 
position when marketing their own crop. Prune plum growers in Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington, particularly the latter, are the main alter- 
native sources of this fruit, and would experience growing conditions 


(1) This assumes that the 1974 average unit value of 6.7 cents per 
pound for prune plums sold for processing in states other than 
California would have been the f.o.b. price of imports into 
Canada. 
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much like those in British Columbia. While, no doubt, production 
costs are higher for domestic growers, it is felt that these would 
tend to be in line with the present rate of protection. The Board, 
therefore, recommends that the present specific duty of 13 cents per 
pound, as per tariff item 9208-1, be retained with respect to prune 
plums for the fresh market, and that a seasonal ad valorem minimum of 
124 per cent be introduced. These rates would be applicable, under 
the Most-Favoured-Nation and the General Tariff for a maximum period 
of 12 weeks. The B.P. rate would remain Free. 


Because a considerable volume of prune plums is imported by 
Canadian processors, usually at much lower unit prices than the fresh 
market product, the Board deemed it desirable to have a separate item 
for the entry of these goods, and so recommends. Imports under this 
new item would be dutiable at a rate of # cent per pound but not less 
than 123 p.c. under both the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff, 


applicable year round. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that tariff items 9207-1 and 9208-1 be 
deleted from Schedule "A" and the following items be inserted: 


British Most- 

Prefer- Favoured- 

ential Nation General 
Tare. Tarat & Auch en G ape 


Pimms; 0. On pe) ictal gis per pound Free 2 CES. 2 Gis 
but not but not 
less than less than 
12% pics, Lee DeGes 
or ree Or, Free 

In any 12-month period ending 

3lst March, the specific duty 

or ad valorem duty, as the case 

may be, shall not be maintained 

in force in excess of 12 weeks, 

and the Free rate shall apply 

whenever the specific duty or ad 

valorem duty is not in effect. 


EASED GAMER So per pound Free 1} cts.» 1 Jets. 


but not but not 
less than less than 
2p tc, 128 pecs 
or Free ODE bee 


In any 12-month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty, as the case 
may be, shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 12 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty or ad 
valorem duty is not in effect. 


Prune plums for processing .----- 
Aisi care gat al cteels eco ements per pound Free acts met. 
but not but not 
less than less than 
t23e0 7G. OL a en 
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Appendix Table 2a 
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Appendix Table 4a 


Plums: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh See oat 
1971-1974 
Average 
1971-74 LO Lye 1973 1974 
- thousand pounds - 
Jan. - - - = = 
Feb. = - - = = 
Mar - - ~ - = 
Apr - - - - = 
May = os = ms = 
June ~ - = = = 
July 118 242 Z 207 210 
Aug 1, oo 2,497 1,220 Heeeaion, 418 
Sept. 3,002 35090 359.25 2,446 1,742 
Oct. 481 938 441 467 ad 
Nov. = = = = = 
Dec. = S ze = ed 
Total USES 1519) 7,908 Dyo92 4,407 2,257 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Prune Plums: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh sta amen’ seme 

1971-1974 

Average 

dost] 74 LO. Loe: 1973 1974 

- thousand pounds - 

Jan. ~ _ S = oe 
Feb. = - = = x 
Mar. ~ - - i = 
Apr. - - = es Ea 
May - = &: m= z 
June - - S - ee 
July PY: 319 4 551 74 
Aug. 25 556 3,290 1,994 3420 1,519 
Sept. 6, 026 ee 6,419 6,501 6,299 
Oct.) . 870 e256 T2n 1,242 oS) 
Nov. ~ - = = =: 
Dec. - - ies S s 
Total 9,758 ORD 7,138 ys Sy B 211 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sales. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture data. 
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Appendix Table 7a 


Plums and Prune Plums: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
pept. 
Oe 
Nov. 
Dec. 


iReyeeyib 


Source: 


Market Consumption, 1961-65 to 1971-74 


Average Average 
L61=65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 
Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 
%Z of Con- Z,ooL Con= Proquce From Consump- % of Con- 
sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 
- per cent - - thousand pounds - per cent 
100.0 100.0 va 59 39 LOO .U 
1.00.0 100.0 ~ bie £20 100.0 
100.0 100.0 = et sani 100.0 
= LOG. 0 = 12 12 100.0 
INO) 3 fea, 100.0 oe 63 63 100.0 
L0G.0 100.0 = os S5 Le ee 100.0 
SES DG. 4 ayers, 11,456 ry 814 O70 
a) od oes yee ke LO, 737 14,699 73.4 
13.4 pes ea 9,098 35254 deriy S92. ZOag2 
4.5 P30 ty oe 763 2 ee Blspsie 
= - - eS 79 100.0 
100.0 = = iS 3 100.0 
45.4 58.8 a 7 TA 30,440 45,154 67.4 


Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Plums: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh 
Market Consumption, Average 1971-1974 


From Imports as 
Domestic From Total ye -OL 
Production Imports Consumption Consumption 


- thousand pounds - 


Jan. _ 45 45 100.0 
Feb. ~ 101 101 100.0 
Mar. ~ a2 92 100.0 
Apr. ~ 9 9 100.0 
May - Se 30 100.0 
June ~ 45053 SIE oie 100.0 
July 118 A Pa dsb) 9,853 98.8 
Aug. hk SOG 9,460 10,816 S739 
Sept. 3,002 2a Peels te) 48.6 
et: 481 Leg Hlgre 3.0 60.0 
Nov. - 74 74 100.0 
Dec. - 3 3 100.0 
Total 4,956 20, LO0 Sie lZh 84.2 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Appendix Table 7c 


Prune Plums: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh 


Market Consumption, Average 1971-1974 


From Imports as 
Domestic From Lote OLE 
Production Imports Consumption Consumption 


- thousand pounds - 


Jan. ~ 14 14 100.0 
Ieb. ~ 24 24 L086. 0 
Mar. - 19 LS 100.0 
Apr. - 3 5 100.0 
May a 28 28 100.0 
June - 700 700 100.0 
July 237 year L955 87.9 
Aug. ps hs Pyjed 3,883 34% 2 
Sept. 6,096 398 6,494 6.1 
Cct. 870 41 911 4.5 
Nov. - ab 1 100.0 
Dec. - - - ~ 
Total 0,730 aR? a AE Oe 30.4 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


1966 
LOG? 
1968 
L969 
£970 


Average 
1966-70 


oe 
ore 
LOIS 
1974 
ie WS. 


Average 
1971-75 


SOuUnce: 


1966 
b9G/ 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 
1966-70 


oe 
Loy 2 
ee hae 
1974 
1975 


Average 
Loy tat 


Source: 


Plums: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United 
States 


We ee Be 
heeoze 
Ze, 229 
EOS Oe 
20,1700 


Eo, O31 


Bl 2e 
23,596 
os D0 
Binge LS 
50, 786 


26,916 


Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


Prune Plums: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United 


States 


3,138 
gs 
aos Ul 
8,855 
3,768 


G2/0 


lies 
4,811 
4,244 
6,708 
4,118 


pe. 


Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Chile 


Others 


Appendix Table 8a 


thousand pounds 


120 

90 
265 
366 
245 


tee 


Others 


thousand pounds 


rag 


37 
LS 


48 


Total 


15,958 
18,112 
22,581 
13,512 


26,415 


LOL 


21,309 
23,754 
25-108 
36,470 
31,063 


27a aS 


Appendix Table 8b 


Woe wh 


35156 
te 
Syoll 
8,866 
3,766 


Agele 


we RS) 
4,812 
4,244 
6,708 
ae eis) 


aes 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Occ. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Lotak 


Source: 
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Appendix Table 9 


Plums and Prune Plums: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average 


1966-70 


STOR 
27 
ip 


235,200 


h 


© e 


(e) (a) ©) fe 
e 


© 


me ASS) (2) 
Oo Wns & WH wo 
so e@ ° 


e 
FR OODOF FRU LS 


100.0 


Average 
1971-75 


Statistics Canada. 


he 


rw Ww 
DON UARAEFEAGMDOOCO0C OG 
e coc e@ 
FWOUWODW OFF WwW FN 


100.0 


1972 


thousand pounds 


55 

76 

47 

4 
130 
4,872 
10,303 
9,839 
Vapi Tt 
613 
97 


28,566 


rot 


1974 


Janis 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Verne 
Nov. 
DEC. 


u@yteaels 


Source: 


Jam. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Dept. 
Or. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Total 


Source: 


Average 


1966-70 


22 
i 


P95 3L6 


Customs documents tabulated 


Average 


1966-70 


EIRP 


Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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thousand pounds 


Average 

h 1971-75 h 
0.2 46 0.2 
0.5 ee) 0.4 
Deb 100 0.4 
ek RS) Oe 
* 28 Digi 
LL.0 2,015 10.4 
41.2 10.023 30n9 
34.1 Ge 6 Siem 
1026 SRO eee 
ee 2 850 am! 
Ont 97 0.4 
x 3 * 
100.0 21,1957 £00.0 


Prune Plums: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


he 


+e + 


Wo 
~S 
le OrOownnd * il 


19050 


Average 
Loy l= 75 


Soe 


hs 


thousand pounds 


Oe 


e 
OF OF 


2 
g 
L 
SO 
a 
1 
i} 


100.0 


Nee 


55 

76 

46 

i 

130 
4,830 
10,158 
7,104 
1,138 
116 
97 


23,754 


1972 


4,812 


Appendix Table 10a 
Plums: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Lo7 3 


16 
105 
58 
8 


Cae 
9,488 
dee G 
3,030 
513 
ys 

5 


Lost 26 


by Statistics Canada. 


1974 


i975 
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HES. 


860 
892 
Le 
36 


4,244 


1974 


Loa 3 
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Appendix Table 11 


Plums and Prunes: Percentage Distribution of Fresh Market 
Imports from United States, by State of 


Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 


California Oregon Washington Idaho Others Total 


- percent - 
1972 
Maritime Region 98.9 By ~ - - 100.0 
Central Region 88.6 Vea aye: 4.1 Onis -<L00.0 
Western Region 7120 0.1 27.4 - 1.4 100.0 
Canada 84.2 1 11.0 3.0 0.3. “L0060 
1973 
Maritime Region 85.8 oak 238 Seo 0, LO0s0 
Central Region Oba bes, 4.3 13 1.0 100.0 
Western Region i220 0.3 26.9 0.6 0-2, LOO.0 
Canada 86.5 A TP WO ea ee 0.8 100.0 
1974 
Maritime Region 98.9 - 0.9 Oe - 100.0 
Central Region Sheu re ees pes eds ee LOOK 
Western Region Teo Ue 26.6 ORY 0.6 100.0 
Canada S400 10 11.8 2.0 0.9 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 


Appendix Table 12 


Plums and Prunes: Exports by Country of Destination, 1966-1975 


United United West 
States Kingdom German TOoCon 


- thousand pounds - 


1966 51 - - Sl 
1967 22 139 - 161 
1968 51 - = 51 
1969 | 16 - - 16 
1970 8 ma a 8 
Average 

1966-70 30 28 - 57 
1971 22 * - 22 
1972 24 ~ = 27 
1973 24 - 226 250 
1974 4 £ im A 
1975 15 _ & 15 
Average 

1971-75 18 * 45 64 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Fresh Market Production, Farm Value and 
Farm Value per Pound, United States, by 


States, 


1971 


196,400 


23,040 
16,400 
7,200 
215920 
68, 560 


264,960 


Pade ANE T) 


1,786 
869 
303 

ies 


4,148 


ee Bear a) 


TLS 


ONnNMfOns 
Or FNM WH © 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


1971-1974 
1972 1973 1974 
~ Production, "000 1b. 
186,600 187,600 280,000 
13,860 15,200 (a) 
12,200 7,300 (a) 
11,400 13,000 16,000 
203620 233200 327300 
58,080 58,700 68, 700 
244,680 246,300 348,700 
- Farm Value, $'000 
Pe Lol phe 31,048 39,200 
L030 LSL94 (a) 
L275 796 (a) 
Loe20 1246 Melos 
2,165 eae 7 va Ms 
6,186 6,164 6,080 
29,978 STA2A2 45,280 
- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. 
1238 L6.0 14.0 
Nahas 1148 (a) 
wor S LOeTYo (a) 
Tors 9.6 tres 
10.5 OSL 6.9 
10:7 LB OR, 8.9 
L235 meee tee w) 


Average 


1971-74 


212,650 


(b) 


1/5 SOT 
(b) 


11,967 
11,900 
24,510 
63,510 


276,160 


(a) Data not published to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 
(b) Three-year average 1971-1973. 
(c) Mostly Prune Plums, however small quantities of plums are included. 
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Plums: Dutiable and Non-Dutiable Imports, 1966-1975 
Non- Price £.0.b. 
Total Dutiable a Dutiable he Dutiable 
"000 1b. "O00" 1b: "O00, Ib. @’per Ib. 
1966 155956 13293 45.7 3,065 54.3 Low2 
£96/ ieee en 2 Od Die 6 16,081 88.4 1s ae 
1968 ay ares ok VR NAS 9650 452 ta) iirc 
1969 Lele bie o35 OO. f booed Biers 18.8 
O70 205415 195.590 (gels) Cyocs PAE | Wi 
Average 
1966-70 1, oo 12,680 ODyb 6,636 34.4 15.0 
L971 21,309 Le, 155 S542 3,154 14.8 14.4 
Loi2 23,154 22,448 94.5 1,306 Seo 24.1 
io73 Zo, h20 17,901 Tine Dy eet TAPAS) Pai) 5 
1974 36,470 30,105 OO 365 1.0 1 
P97 3 31,002 28, 764 92.6 ee 7.4 13,6 
Average 
1971-75 Zi 3145 24,675 90.9 Zan gel ow) 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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RASPBERRIES AND LOGANBERRIES 


The raspberry (Rhubus) is an old and well-known, fruit- 
bearing bush probably originating in eastern Asia where many species 
are known. In Canada and the United States, three species are grown 
commercially = Rh. vetulgosus,**the ned sraspberry;: Revoeeidentalis, the 
eastern black raspberry; and R. Leucodermis, the western black 
raspberry. 


The loganberry originated as a hybrid of the wild blackberry 
(Ro ursinws) of the Pacific coast and the red raspberry. It was first 
raised from seed in the United States in 1881. 


Commercial cultivation of raspberries and loganberries in 
Canada is concentrated in British Columbia which accounted for more 
than GO per cent of the crop's annual average farm value of $5.3 


million in 1971-74. Annual per capita consumption in Canada declined 
from 0.85 pound in 1961=65 to 0.55 pound in 1971-74. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


Raspberries and loganberries thrive in temperate regions. 
In Canada, most of the crop is grown around Abbotsford and Chilliwack 
in the lower British Columbia mainland. 


Red raspberries are propagated by suckers obtained from the 
roots of the parent plant. However, black and purple varieties and 
loganberries are propagated by layering the tips of shoots. Two 
years after planting, raspberry and loganberry plants produce a small 
crop. In the third year, full production takes place. Good crops 
can be expected for 12 years or more. 


After bearing fruit, the plant's canes die but not the roots. 
The dead canes are cut away after each harvest to make room for new 
shoots. Loganberry canes are arched and run along the ground or climb 
over brush and shrubs; raspberry canes are erect. 


In Canada, harvesting generally lasts about four weeks. 
This four-week period varies by region but usually occurs during July 
and August. Most of the berries are sold in bulk to processors to be 
frozen or, in the case of loganberries, to be made into wine. Those 
sold to the fresh market are usually sorted on the farm into plastic 
containers with perforated sides and bottoms. The containers are then 
covered partly or completely with transparent film. 


Fresh berries can be kept in good condition for about 10 
days if stored at -1°C to O°C and at a relative humidity of about 
85-90 per cent. 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


Most of the raspberry crop is grown in British Columbia with 
smaller amounts being produced in Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritimes. 
Loganberries are produced solely in British Columbia. 


declined by one-quarter, to 4,288 acres from 5,739 acres. 
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Appendix Table 1 shows that from 1961 to 1971, raspberry acreage 


Ontario and Quebec 


had the sharpest absolute declines while British Columbia had a significant 


increase. 


modest scale by individual producers. 
2,983 farms or about 1.5 acres per farm. 
There were no data on loganberry acreage. 


2.5 acres 


The table also shows that, in general, raspberries are grown on a 
Total acreage planted in 1971 involved 


each. 
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During the review period, annual average production of raspberries 


and loganberries declined by 21.2 per cent to 14.4 million pounds fromsl3.3 
All of the decline occurred since 1966-70 when 


million pounds (see Table 1). 
average annual production reached 18.5 million pounds. 


Although production of 


both fruits declined during the review period, the relative decline in logan- 
berry production was significantly greater than that for raspberries (see Tables 
Va and 1b). 
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Production decreased in all provinces during the review 
period. In absolute and relative terms, it fell most in Ontario - by 
1.9 million pounds or 63 per cent. British Columbia remained the 
largest producer accounting for 12.5 million pounds annually in 
1971-74 or 86.4 per cent of Canadian production during that period. 


Annual farm value averaged $5.3 million in 1971-74 compared 
with $3.7 million in 1961-65. Since production declined over this 
period, the rise in farm value was entirely due to an increase in 
average price per pound. 


Farm value per pound rose from an annual average of 20.4 
cents for raspberries and loganberries in 1961-65 to 36.6 cents in 
1971-74. The largest increase was in British Columbia, the smallest 
in Oucbec. Nevertheless, during 1971-74, the annual average farm 
value per pound in British Columbia was some 30-40 per cent lower 
than in other provinces (see Table 1). Average annual farm values 
per pound in 1971-74 ranged from 55.7 cents in the Maritimes to 34.7 
cents in British Columbia. The farm value per pound of loganberries 
during the review period was constantly lower than that for rasp- 
berries. In 1971-74, for example, the difference was 10 cents per 
pound. 


The farm values per pound of raspberries is lowest in 
British Columbia. There are two reasons for this. First, in British 
Columbia most of the crop was sold for processing and only a small 
quantity was sold to the fresh market. In other provinces, the situ- 
ation was reversed. More essentially, costs of production are much 
lower in British Columbia. The main underlying factor is the much 
higher output per acre. Using the acreage figures provided by the 
1971 Census, it can be seen that B.C. growers averaged about 5,000 
pounds per acre, compared with about 1,600 pounds in Ontario and less 
than 1,000 pounds in Quebec. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Total supply of raspberries and loganberries in 1971-74 
averaged 15.2 million pounds annually, a decline of about one-fifth 
from the 18.9 million pounds supplied in 1961-65. There was no 
Significant change in the sources of supply during the review period 
although domestic production decreased and imports increased slightly. 
Fresh and processed imports, the latter in fresh equivalent weight, 
averaged 782,000 pounds annually in 1971-74 compared with 631,000 
pounds annually in 1961-65. This represented 5.4 per cent and 3.4 
per cent of domestic production in 1971-74 and 1961-65 respectively. 
Most of the imports were in a frozen form. 


Domestic marketing occurs mainly in July and August. 
Since the fruits do not store long, domestic supplies for the fresh 
market are not available in the off-season. 


The small quantity of fresh raspberries and loganberries 
that is imported goes for processing. Almost all fresh imports 
arrive during the on-season (see Appendix Table 3) but competition 
has been insignificant since such imports have accounted for less 
than 1 per cent of domestic production during the review period. 
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Between 1961-65 and 1971-74, fresh market consumption 
declined by 43.5 per cent from 4.8 million pounds to 2.7 million 
pounds. Consumption in processed form also decreased from 11.3 
million pounds to 9.4 million pounds or 11.4 per cent. Fresh market 
consumption represented 22.3 per cent of total domestic disappearance 
in 1971-74 compared with 29.8 per cent in 1961-65. In the Maritimes, 
Quebec, and Ontario, where raspberries only are grown, almost all the 
crop in recent years has been sold to the fresh market. In British 
Columbia, on the other hand, the bulk of production of both fruits 
was sold for processing. 


Exports increased by 7.4 per cent, to 3.1 million pounds in 
1971-74 from 2.9 million. pounds in 1961-65. In 1961-65 and 1971-74, 
exports accounted for 15.8 per cent and 21.5 per cent respectively 
of domestic production. 


Total domestic consumption decreased from an annual average 
of 16.9 million pounds in 1961-65 to 14.8 million pounds in 1966-70, 
and to 12.1 million pounds in 1971-74 (see Table 2). 


IMPORTS 


During 1971-75, imports of fresh berries averaged about 
78,000 pounds annually and, in recent years, came from the United 
States. In 1973, a small quantity came from New Zealand (see 
Appendix Table 2). 


EXPORTS 


As indicated in Table 2, exports averaged 3.1 million 
pounds per year during 1971-74. All shipments went to the United 
States (see Appendix Table 4), generally during July and August. 
Almost all exports originated in British Columbia (see Appendix 
Table 6)’. 


PRICES 


The average farm value per pound of raspberries and logan- 
berries rose from 20.4 cents in 1961-65 to 36.6 cents in 1971-74, an 
increase of about 80 per cent (see Table 1). 


Appendix Table 7 shows wholesale-to-retail prices for 
raspberries sold for fresh use in Halifax, Montreal, and Toronto. It 
also shows data for domestic fruit only for a period of three to five 
weeks in July and August, depending on the city. Imports did not occur 
or were too small for a price quotation to be established. Data on 
loganberries were not available. 


Statistics for 1974 show that prices for fresh raspberries, 
wholesale-to-retail, ranged from 92 cents per pound to $1.25 per 
pound in Montreal, $1.02 to $1.08 in Toronto and a constant S52 in 
Hata Pax. 
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CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


Production of raspberries and loganberries in the United 
States is recorded only for Oregon and Washington, and it is believed 
that these two states account for a large proportion of total U.S. 
production of these fruits. Their combined output in 1971-74 averaged 
27.3 million pounds (see Appendix Table 10). In Canada, by comparison, 
in 1974, production averaged just over half as much at 14.4 million 
pounds. 


In 1971-74, the average U.S. farm value was 34.9 cents per 
pound (see Appendix Table 10) compared with 36.6 cents in Canada. In 
both countries farm values per pound rose sharply from 1971 to 1973 
and subsequently declined. In the United States, prices doubled 
during that two-year period while in Canada they rose by about 60 per 
cent. The reason for the sharp rise in prices in both countries is 
attributable to the fact that manufacturers in the United States were 
building up stocks, and drew on Canadian and U.S. production for that 
purpose. Once this stockbuilding was completed, prices of raspberries 
and loganberries for processing dropped sharply in both United States 
and Canada. Prices of raspberries for the fresh market, a small 
segment of total demand, kept on rising. Any fluctuations in supply 
and demand are felt primarily in the much larger market for proces- 
sing. Consequently, farm-gate prices for the fresh market and | fox 
processing which were the same in 1973, differed by more than two to 
one, 2m LOOKS. 


Yields in Washington, an average of 4,683 pounds during 
1971-74, were somewhat less than in British Columbia; Oregon yields, 
2,889 pounds, were substantially less. Yields elsewhere in Canada 
were much lower. However, the comparison between the United States 
and Canada is essentially between Oregon and Washington and British 
Columbia, which are the more efficient producers and account for most 
of the continent's processing requirenents. 


Higher yields in British Columbia are offset to a consider- 
able extent by higher labour costs and also higher land costs. These 
costs, especially labour costs, have increased more rapidly in) British 
Columbia than in the adjacent states, so that any advantage in total 
unit costs has been diminishing and may have disappeared with respect 
to growers in Washington whose yields are not much below those in 
British Columbia. In any event, because British Columbia growers are 
net exporters and because British Columbia processors always have 
access to alternative sources of supply, prices to growers in British 
Columbia will tend to follow prices just across the border. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh raspberries and fresh loganberries entering Canada, 
for fresh market consumption or for processing, are currently duti- 
able under tariff item 9210-1. This item is as follows: 
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135 IPA Mera Nts Gen. 
Raspberries and loganberries 
trata staterd ceeds cae DeL DOE Free Oretsy 2° Cte 
or or 


LORD s Cre LOM ate 


In any 12 month period ending 
31st March, the specific duty 
shall not be maintained in force 
in excess of 6 weeks, and the 
10 per cent duty shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is 
not in effect. 


In this form, the item is bound under GATT and has been in 
the Customs Tariff since June 1, 1950; the M.F.N. rate has not been 
changed since January 1, 1948, except that for the periods February 
20, 1973 to June~30,; 1974 and November"19,71974 to June S0711977, tthe 
10 p.c. alternative rates have been replaced by Free. The reductions 
since 1930 in the rates of duty under the Most-Favoured-Nation and 
General Tariff are shown in Table 3 which includes only those changes, 
by Statute or Trade Agreement, which affected applicable dates of 
duties. In the table, the rates shown are per cent ad valorem or 
cents per pound; when a period of weeks is shown below a rate, it 
indicates the maximum applicable period for that rate. 


Table 3: Raspberries and Loganberries: Tariff History 


Since 1930 
Effective (a) 
Date Bal s MeP ons Gen. 
L930, tay 2 (b) 
Statutory Change I'ree LS=pec. 20ND. Ge 
1939, January I 
United States 
Trade Agreement LOP pees 
1948, January 1 ich 
GATT ZeCtSy 
(6 weeks) 
or 1Oipee. 
1950, June 1 
Statutory Change Free 2eCUCSs ZaCha. 
(6 weeks) (6 weeks) 
or 10 eacteud orvLo0 ea 


(a) Applicable to imports from ithe United States until Dec. 31, 1935. 

(Dy Not Less thanijects., dunes.) tonJuly 3. 

(c) Not applied until 1950. 

(d) Temporarily suspended and replaced by free entry, by Statute, for 
periods Feb. 20, 1973 - June 30, 1974 and Nov. 19, 1974 - June 30, 
LOR: 


Source: Canadian Customs Tarifi. 


5) | 


When imported into the United States, Canadian-grown rasp- 
berries and loganberries, under items 146.54 and 146.56 of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States, are admitted free of duty during the 
period July 1 to August 31 inclusive, and are dutiable at 0.3 cent 
per pound at other times. 


The seasonal duty has been applied on only two occasions 
since 1965, once in the Maritimes and once in the western region. 
This infrequent application was most likely due to the fact that the 
minimum ad valorem duty of 10 per cent provided a greater degree of 
protection than the specific duty of 2 cents per pound. Appendix 
Table 9 shows that from 1966 to 1975 the ad valorem equivalent of the 
specific duty was below 10 per cent in each year. The table shows 
that, although the average annual f.0.b. price of imported raspberries 
and loganberries fluctuated somewhat, the average price rose from 23.9 
cents per pound in 1966-70 to 30.2 cents per pound in 1971-74. Asa 
result, the ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty declined from 
an averase of 6.4 per cent in 1966-70 to 6.6 per cent in 1971-75. 


Average f.o.b. import prices are not available separately 
for raspberries or loganberries. However, if farm values per pound 
in Canada were used as a proxy, they would indicate that the ad 
valorem equivalent of the specific duty on raspberries declined from 
about 9 per cent in 1966-70 to 5 per cent in 1971-74, and on logan- 
berries from about, 11 per cent to) é per cent. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed that the rate 
under the British Preferential Tariff remain Free, but that the rate 
under the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff be increased by 5 
cent per pound from 2 cents to 2% cents. The Council also proposed 
an increase in the minimum seasonal ad valorem rate from 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent and a doubling of the seasonal period from 6 weeks to 
12 weeks. When the specific duty was not in effect raspberries and 
loganberries would be imported free of duty. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association proposed that a 
Separate tariff item be established for raspberries and loganberries 
when imported for use in manufacture, with a rate or 10 pc. under 
all tariffs and a seasonal period of six weeks. Outside the seasonal 
period, raspberries and loganberries would be imported free of duty. 


In 1974, on the basis of an f.o.b. import price Of 32a 
cents per pound for raspberries and loganberries (see Appendix 
Table 9), the specific duty of 24 cents per pound proposed by the 
Council would be equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 1.7 per “cent. 
However, the Council has also proposed a minimum ad valorem rate of 
20 per cent, and it is evident that this rate would become applicable 
at this time. In fact, the ad valorem minimum rate would become 
generally applicable at an f.o.b. import price of only 12.5 cents 
per pound. 


It should be noted that the 20 per cent ad valorem rate 
levied on the average f.o.b. import price for 1974 would be equal to 
a specitic.rate of 6.5 cents per pound, or more than three times the 
existing specific rate. Relative to the 10 p.c. off-season rate, 
the effective rate during the past decade, the proposed minimum ad 
valorem would constitute a ddubling in the level of protection. 
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The proposal to drop the off-season duty of 10 p.c. and to 
increase the seasonal duty period from six to 12 weeks, thus creating 
a 40-week duty-free period would have little impact on consumers. 
Fresh imports, an average of 78,000 pounds annually in 1971-75, are 
very small and are concentrated during the Canadian production season, 
because the U.S. season is practically the same. There are no imports 
during the off-season. 


The data on f.o.b. prices of imports cannot be broken down 
separately for raspberries and loganberries. However, in Tables la 
and 1b there are separate farm values per pound for raspberries and 
loganberries. In 1974, these farm values per pound were not signifi- 
cantly different. Thus, if it is assumed that f.o.b. import prices 
bear some relaticnship to average farm values per pound, then it 
appears that any tariff rate recommended would have roughly the same 
impact, on éach, fruit. 


It should also be noted that all imports of raspberries and 
loganberries in 1974 were for processing, and that the f.o.b. price 
of fruit for processing is usually somewhat lower than that of fruit 
for fresh market consumption. Therefore, under the Council's pro- 
posal, a 20 p.c. minimum seasonal rate would have a higher specific 
value for imports for fresh market consumption than those for 
processing. 


In summary, the Council's proposal would mean a doubling 
from 10 per cent to 20 per cent in the existing ad valorem rate of 
duty imposed on raspberries and loganberries. The proposed specific 
rate would be irrelevant because it would be effective only if the 
f.o.b. price of imports was less than 12.5 cents per pound; in 1974 
it was 32.4 cents. 


At the public sittings, a representative of the Council 
indicated that an increase in the seasonal period was being proposed 
because new varieties of raspberries required a longer period of 
time to grow. However, there was no evidence that the harvesting 
period of either raspberries or loganberries in any one tariff region 
had exceeded six weeks. 


The proposal by the Canadian Food Processors Association 
for a separate tariff item for raspberries and loganberries, imported 
for use in manufacture, deserves some consideration. The f.o.b. 
import price of Eruit for processing 16 vsually Jowers in 19/75.) by 
more than 50 per cent. Therefore, the 23-cent specific duty recom- 
mended by the Council would have an ad valorem equivalent well above 
that for the higher-valued fresh market imports, while the proposed 
20 per cent minimum would have a much lower specific duty equivalent 
for imports for processing. There would appear, then, to be a basis 
for differential tariff treatment with respect to end-use. 


On the other hand, imports of raspberries and loganberries 
are mostly for processing. Canadian imports of these fruits for the 
fresh market are believed to be small. Even imports for processing 
averaged only 95,000 pounds in 1971-74. This represented 0.7 per 
cent of domestic production and 1.0 per cent of consumption in 
processed form. On this basis, it can be argued that the introduc- 
tion of a separate item would be of little use. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Domestic growers supply almost 99 per cent of fresh market 
consumption of raspberries and loganberries and 92 per cent of the 
supplies for processing. Canada, more specifically British Columbia, 
with adjacent Washington and Oregon form the major producing area in 
North America. The industry remains a sizable net exporter; imports 
are very small. Production in Canada has dropped, reflecting dimin- 
ishing fresh market consumption. Yields in British Columbia are 
higher than those in the adjacent states although this advantage has 
probably been offset by higher costs with respect to Washington 
growers. Growers in eastern Canada clearly cannot compete with 
producers on the Pacific coast, but it is likely that growers in the 
eastern United States face the same disadvantage. 


The Board concludes, therefore, that the competitive 
position of Canadian growers remains strong and that a small reduction 
in the basic level of protection would not injure this industry. 
Therefore, the Board recommends a specific duty of 2% cents per pound 
and a minimum ad valorem rate of 7% per cent under the Most-—Favoured- 
Nation and General Tariff. These duties would be applicable only 
during the current maximum period of six weeks. The Board is of the 
opinion that this period need not be extended and that imports outside 
this seasonal period should enter free of duty. Imports from countries 
accorded British preferential status are virtually non-existent and 
it is the Board's view that the existing free provision should remain 
unchanged. A separate item for fresh raspberries and loganberries for 
processing is not necessary at this time, because such imports are 
relatively minor. These imports would, therefore, continue to be 
classified with fresh market fruit. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that the existing schedule under 
tariff item 9210-1 be deleted and that the following schedule be 
inserted: 


British Most- 

Prefer- Favoured-—- 

ential Nation General 

TarigeTr Ligeliah igi fares © 

Raspberries and logan- 
bereies ..... per pound Free 23 Cts. 25 cise 

but not but not 
less than less than 
7s pees, Te Dae 
or Free or Free 


In any 12-month period 
ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 6 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty is 
not in effect. 
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Appendix Table 1 


Acreage and Number of Farms, by 


Province and KRESUO es LIOk and 91 O74 


No. of 

Acres 

Atlantic Region 85 
Nfld. 1 
Bibel. 8 
Neos 53 
N.B. 43 
Central Region aos 1 
Que. OZ. 
Ont. 2,510 
Western Region S25 
Man. 98 
Sask. 38 
Alta. re 
BG. 626 
ead 5,739 


1961 
Acreage 
as 2% 


ore votal 


100.0 


No. of 


Acres 


96 


ai 
Acrea 
as % 


(a) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Census of Canada, 1961 and 1971. 


Source: 


Year 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 
1966-70 


voy 
L972 
1975 
1974 
Lg7S 


Average 
19 71=75 


Source: 


Raspberries and Loganberries: 


OL lo 


971 
ge No. of 
Farms 
tal Reporting 
oe dS 
x 1 
i. 7 
Pi 66 
6 49 
oD L792 
co 795 
a) 1,002 
3 L062 
6 LOL 
ao 49 
2) 34 
8 878 
a) 2,983 


Appendix Table 2 


Imports by Country 


of Origin, 1966-1975 


United 


States 


a 


New 


nd 


Zeala 


- thousand 


pounds - 


Total 


Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


Month 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
CcE. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Total 


Source: 
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Raspberries and Loganberries: 


Average 


1966-70 


61 


Customs 


h 


100.0 


Average 
1971-75 


78 


Appendix Table 3 


i PO7L) “1972 

- thousand pounds - 
0.1 - - 
2,8 4 a) 
44.0 ) 162 
49.2 - 100 
Ls - - 
Mey - - 
0.4 = = 
100.0 6 266 


Imports by Month, 
1966-70 to 1975 


1975 


98 


documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


1974 


re Se NO a oe) 


1979 
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Appendix Table 4 


Raspberries: Exports by Country of Destination, 1966-1975 


United 
Year States Total 
- thousand pounds - 

1966 4,968 4,969 
L967, 4,440 4,440 
1968 4,428 4,428 
1969 5,141 5,142 
1970 2,435 2430 
Average 

1966-70 4,283, POE 
1971 2,200 Ze200 
LT 25310 PEAE ME 
1923 3,437 3,437 
1974 WARS fe 3 4332 
LOW ZOOL 2,981 
Average 

1971-75 3,078 3,028 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 5 


Raspberries: Exports by Month, 1966 to 1975 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-75 LO7d 172 L973 1974 1975 


- thousand pounds - 


Jan. = = = = = = = 
Feb. -— * i = - = - 
Mar. = = - - “ = - 
Apr. - - - = - - - 
May - - - - - - - 
June ju) 3 = es - - - 
July oy ishes 1,447 1298 Lioiz 15265 25509 590 
Aug. 800 1.616 867 Oo1 Digh DL 1,743 2320 
Sept. 130. 13 - - - ~ 64 
Oct, if! = = = = = = 
Nov. = = = = = = = 
Dec. = = = = = = = 
Total 4,283 3,078 2260 25500 3,457 Anos 2,901 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 6 


Raspberries: Exports by Province and Region, 1972-1975 
1972 1973 1974 1975 


- thousand pounds - 


Atlantic Region - 39 - - 
N.B. : 39 : = 
Central Region 18 ) 8 3 
Que. 5 3 - - 
Ont. gles - 8 3 
Western Region 2,358 3,393 Raga 2,979 
B.C. 2,358 3,393 ea eye 2,979 
Canada 2,376 Shey) hagas 2,981 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 7 


Raspberries: Weekly Wholesale to Retail Prices at 


Halifax, Montreal and Toronto, 1974 


Week Halifax Montreal Toronto 
Ending ic Sos Que. Ont 


Fiat l2ont.. (oo ibe), Tray pie Wie Ibe lat 12° pts i/o ube 


- cents per pound - 


July, 19 NB ea 
26 124.7 
Aug. - 2 94.0 102.0 
9 i 2 6 92.0 108.4 
16 112,0 100.0 103.5 
23 Li220 
30 11220 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 8 
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*ze0h SUTMOT[OJ JO TE YoreW BSutpue f{ [tady Burouesewmod aeek [TeoSTF JUSMUAZAOD 
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GL6T °F 996T “UoTSey FzZTaeL Aq Ajnq IFFToOedS 
‘Teuosess 94} JO TeAOWeY pue uoTIeoTTddy jo sajeqg 


cy y *3deas ye AINE = - - = = re 
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7L6T 
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OL6T 
6961 
8961 


L96T 


970L 
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Appendix Table 9 


-epeueg sotastzeis Aq pezetTnqe squeuNoop suoqsng 


oa Uae 7° OE 2 ae A Lo (ioe Ke 0¢ SL 
zs Oe a 3 cS 0°*OOT 9 9 
Cn OG vena 7° 8t 7 2 J is 1% 
Gy Gace CoLY O-OE OT 0°06 88 86 
e719 eC, 7 6¢ 0°OOT 996 = . 992 
OS Onic SPeks, 0°OOT 9 fe: < 9 
7°8 Wers Gu 0°OOT phe. ~ = 419 
Gs Oiat 1 eure 0°*OOT vw be: = VIC 
8°8 Wee KE 0°OOT £9 a = ey 
tos Oe OF 4c 0°OOT EL Pa re Lt 
6 U5 616 OF O00T 9 - = 9 
O°9 Oink Geet 0°OOT ” ee : V7] 
ys *qT/? *qT/? “dT 000, “dT 000, °qT 000, 
kang ofjspoeds kqnq otspoeds eTqerand ys eTqerand ce eTqetjand TPIOL 
“N° aA°W FO “N° AW *q*o°z 90Tad —uON 
queTeaAtnby $j a10duy 
WeIOTeA PV 


GL61-9961L “Aand VF TOSdS “N°A*W PUA FO 
queTeATnNby werz0TeA py 947 pue sqaodwyl eTqet3nd :SoTAlequesoy pue soTiszeqdsey 


:901n0s 


GL-TL6T 
aBe1ZAV 


GL6L 
7l6T 
€L6L 
cLot 
TL6L 


0L-996T 
aBeIZAY 


OL6T 
6961 
896L 
L96T 
996L 


areax 


Raspberries and Loganberries: 


Oregon 
Washington 


otal: 


Oregon 
Washington 


Total 


Oregon 
Washington 


LOta. 


Oregon 
Washington 


Teta 


Oregon 
Washington 


IONEZ 


Sseurce: U. 


Die 


1971 


D9 900 
2,840 


G40 


LOo,610 
19, 0L2 


305222 
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Appendix Tabla, 10) ieee 


Acreage, Production, Yield per 


Acre, Farm Value and Farm Value 
per Pound, United States, by 


States, 1971-1974 
a ee ee Coe ee oes a Oe 


i972 © oye) 974 
- Acreage - 

D050 4,290 4,270 

Zi 30 25030 2,440 

7700 7, 120 Ga? 10 


="Production., 000 1b.) = 


14,224 DESIR ois. 13,093 
12,064 13564) 11,450 
265289 2h elT4 205 343 


- Average Yield, lb. - 


Z,S20 yl eo 34/204 
4,419 4,820 4,693 
3,300 oie MF) Br aT 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
4,868 6,934 5,063 
25199 oa Ni 8) 4,279 
O7667 12,869 9,342 


- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. - 


Sae2 Sy 36.4 
SHES 2) ee) 37.4 
Sig 6) 47.4 S10) 


Department of Agriculture. 


Average 


1971-74 
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STRAWBERRIES 
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STRAWBERRIES 


Strawberries are of the genus Fragaria and are native to 
the temperate regions of the old and new worlds. In North America, a 
native species, F. virginiana was found by the early settlers along 
the eastern seaboard of the United States and in the north-eastern 
part of the continent. Another native species F. chiloensis, was 
found along the west coast of North America and in the Andes mountains 
of southern Chile. 


The cultivation of strawberries occurred relatively recently 
compared with other fruits and started in Europe during the 15th 
century. Several species were grown but perhaps the most extensive 
was F. vesca. 


Both native American species were taken to Europe and have 
displaced most of the old species there. Thus the modern garden 
strawberry in North America and Europe is a hybrid of F. virginiana 
and F. chiloensis. 


New varieties have been introduced periodically. In Canada 
in recent years, the Redcoat has been the predominant variety east of 
Manitoba while in British Columbia it has been the Northwest. 


Strawberries are an important crop in Canada. The annual 
average farm value in 1971-74 was $9.4 million. Per capita consump- 
tion has increased slightly in recent years to an annual average of 
3.4 pounds in 1971-74. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


Strawberries thrive in many different climates and soils. 
In Canada, they are grown commercially in British Columbia, Ontario, 
Quebec, and the Maritimes. The production season lasts for roughly 
six weeks from about June to early August depending on the region. 


Strawberries are not harvested in the year in which they are 
planted. The plants propagate by runners (stolons) and, in the second 
year, when their numbers are greatly increased, they are harvested for 
the first time. Old plantings are usually plowed under after the 
second or third harvest. Because disease is a serious problem, the 
soil is treated to kill organisms before planting certified virus-free 
plants. 


California and Mexico grow everbearing varieties that 
produce two or three crops a year. Canada, on the other hand, has 
only one crop. The production season in California runs from about 
late January to November and in Mexico from October to May. 


Harvesting is highly labour-intensive and up to 10 workers 
per acre are required at the peak of production. Since strawberries 
become overripe quickly, a large number of seasonal workers are 
required for harvesting. Furthermore, the fruit is so fragile that no 
satisfactory method has been found as yet to harvest it mechanically. 
In recent years, some growers have stopped producing because of the 
cost and difficulty of obtaining labour. 
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Strawberries are marketed in many ways. In British Columbia 
and Ontario, there are marketing boards; in Quebec, there are grower 
co-operatives. These two bodies handle the majority of sales to the 
fresh market and to processors. Some growers sell directly to con- 
sumers, to retail stores, or in bulk to wholesalers. In recent years, 
a number of growers have been offering strawberries on a "pick-your- 
own" basis. The grower provides a field of strawberries while the 
customer provides the labour. 


When sold directly to consumers or retail stores, the fruit 
may be sorted on the farm into pint and quart containers. These are 
often made of plastic with perforated sides and bottom to permit air 
to circulate around the strawberries. Some retailers cover the tops 
of the baskets with a transparent film that is kept in place by an 
elastic band. The film permits a customer to see the contents and to 
examine the strawberries without spilling them. Other retailers 
cover the entire basket with film. 


Harvesting costs of strawberries for processing are less 
than those for fresh market use. For processing, only ripe berries 
are required; for the fresh market, the fruit must be relatively 
immature. As a consequence, berries for processing are subject to 
fewer pickings, resulting in substantial savings. The cost of selling 
to the fresh market is also higher because of the outlay for containers. 
In addition, the amount of marketable fruit is probably somewhat larger 
when berries are sold for processing. 


The major variety grown in the central and Maritime regions - 
the Redcoat - is not suited for processing because it is difficult to 
hull. In contrast, the major variety grown in British Columbia - the 
Northwest - is easily hulled as it is picked. 


Fresh strawberries are not usually stored commercially but 
when they are, the maximum time is about 10 days at a temperature 
below 4°C (around O0°C is best). } 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


According to the 1971 Census, strawberries were being grown 
in every province (see Appendix Table 1). Total acreage in that year 
was slightly lower than in 1961 and the number of farms had declined 
sharply. As a result, the average farm in 1971 had 2.4 acres under 
cultivation or double the average of ten years earlier. Farms in 
British Columbia, with an average of 5.2 acres under cultivation, 
were much larger than those in other provinces. The small acreages 
suggest that many growers do not depend entirely on this crop £Or 
their livelihood but as a means of supplementing their income from 
other activities and sources. 


Table 1 shows that annual average production increased by 
6.7 per cent between 1961-65 and 1971-74, from 32.0 million pounds to 
34.2 million pounds. However, the last figure was about one-fifth 
less than in 1966-70 when annual production averaged 41,6 mit tion 
pounds. 
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Table 1: Strawberries: Production, Farm Value and Farm Value 


per Pound, by Province, 1961-1974 


7, Change 
1961-65 
Average Average Average to 
1961-65 1966-70 LES Was 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 1971-74 
- Production, '000 1b. - 

Pydiven ete Z 025 13623 2,100 338 624 1,500 i Wi). Saas 

Nao PL ASW iss) 2,924 BO en24 1 G)8) bse7.6 2,000 A -17.5 

NeB: 1,800 2099 2, 166 962 i, 532 300 D240 2 3k, L 

Que. 6,158 9,488 9,788 6, 124 8,638 Syos6 O5272 +£34..3 

Ont. S515 tis432 “14,016 11,486 10,986 11,0356 llyeé2. 439.56 

B.C. 10.955 La OG0h 3/5700 8,208 pepe g,092 0,226 -13.0 

Canada 32,024 i020 644,596 26,016 30,758 32,466 34,135 Oat 

- Farm Value, $'000 - 

oe es 338 301 437 9/ 175 444 288 -14.8 

Neo 498 635 Vid 492 a7 0 704 635 a 

Ne Be 381 489 624 329 588 134 417 sate 

Que. LZ 2,094 Ze Loic 2.057 3005 253/00 ~+90.5 

Ont. BE AAO 2.148 EB UO, 25985 3,334 Degli Seo. Vetoes 2 

Bec. es PAA HE 2,434 NE No pare age) S021 2.420 +t24n3 

Canada 65 .UE5 9,058 9,469 7,638 9,494 11,045 a +64 

- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. - 

PELL. Lr Hig 20.8 Zeal 28.0 29.6 2505 Spe eS 

Neds 1923 lead) 24.8 a2 20 30.4 Jee 29.9" +54..9 

NeBe 2d ASIA 8 28.8 33 00 38.4 44.7 3350.9 259.2 

Que. AON, Lig: 210 Dee Da TMS) Seer 26.0 +41. 6 

Ont 2058 24.0 pee. | 26.0 BIOS Sis Gee. Zi aO toi 

Bai tL iexc 19.8 bea S| Za 00 OZ 3) ia 2 Zoe 442.7 

Canada a OaeL DF ao} Pa Nea 20m 509 34.0 Zhe om Has 
Source: Statistics Canada. 


In 1971-74, British Columbia, Ontario, and Quebec divided 
Canadian output about equally. However, there has been an increasing 
concentration of production in central Canada. Between 1961-65 and 1971-74, 
Ontario's share of total Canadian production rose from 8.5 million pounds 
to 11.9 million pounds or from 26.6 per cent to 34.8 per cent and Quebec's 
share, from 6.2 million pounds to 8.3 million pounds or from 19.2 per cent 
to 24.2 per cent. Production in all other provinces during this period 
declined, notably in British Columbia where it dropped from PpsOP nL Eon 
pounds or 34.2 per cent to 9.5 million pounds or 27.9 per cent. 


The annual average farm value of strawberries rose from Heep 
million in 1961-65 to $9.4 million in 1971-74, an increase of just under 
54 per cent. This was almost entirely attributable to the rise in the 
average price per pound. The value of the strawberry crop increased during 
the period under review in all provinces except Prince Edward Island. 
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The average annual farm value per pound of strawberries 
rose from 19.1 cents in 1961-65 to 27.5 cents in 1971-74. Ona 
regional basis, average farm values per pound in 1971-74 ranged from 
33.6 cents in New Brunswick to 25.3 cents in Prince Edward Island. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Table 2 shows that the total annual supply of strawberries 
averaged 77.5 million pounds in 1971-74, an increase of 23.5 per cent 
above the annual average of 62.7 million pounds in 1961-65. Domestic 
production, as noted earlier, rose from an annual average of i Ware 8 
million pounds in 1961-65 to 34.2 million pounds in 1971-74, an 
increase of 6.7 per cent. 


In 1971-74, Canada imported on average an annual volume of 
43.3 million pounds of strawberries or about 41.1 per cent more than 
in 1961-65. As a result of the more rapid rise in imports than in 
domestic production, imports accounted for 55.9 per cent of total 
supply in 1971-74 compared with 48.9 per cent in 1961-65 (see 
Appendix Table 2). The increase in imports has been particularly 
rapid since 1972; in 1974, they accounted for 62.6 per cent of total 
supply. 


The composition of imports, however, has changed. The pro- 
portion which entered in fresh form fell to 58.4 per cent of total 
imports in 1971-74 from 67.5 per cent in 1961-65. Moreover, in recent 
years, an increasing quantity of fresh strawberry imports was destined 
for domestic fresh market consumption rather than for processing. In 
1971-74, 21.7 million pounds or 85.7 per cent of imported fresh straw- 
berries were destined for fresh market consumption. This compares 
with 13.7 million pounds or 65.9 per cent in 1961-65. 


Over the review period, imports of frozen strawberries for 
reprocessing into jams, ice-cream and baked goods, rose by 88.6 per 
cent from 8.5 million pounds to 16.0 million pounds. The bulk of 
these berries entered central Canada. The widespread introduction of 
the "Redcoat" in Ontario and Quebec, a variety better suited for the 
fresh market than for processing, has led processors in those prov- 
inces to depend largely on semi-processed frozen imports. 


Small, but increasing quantities of strawberries are 
imported in sulphur dioxide (S02) as are jams and jellies. Total 
imports in those forms rose from an estimated annual average of 1.5 
million pounds in 1961-65 to 2.0 million pounds in 1971-74. Imports 
of berries in SO2 are used only for further processing. The S02 
bleaches the fruit and colour must be added to the processed products. 


Since the volume of strawberries exported was small during 
the review period, domestic supply and consumption were virtually the 
same. Exports averaged 1.2 million pounds in 1971-74, or 3.5 per cent 
of total domestic production, compared with 0.4 million pounds in 
1961-65, or 1.4 per cent of domestic production. The bulk of exports 
were in fresh form but, in recent years, exports in brine have 
increased (see Table 2). 
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Domestic consumption rose from an annual average of 62.3 
million pounds in 1961-65 to 76.3 million pounds in 1971-74, an 
increase of 22.5 per cent. During the same period, the proportion 
consumed in fresh form rose from 50.7 per cent to 59.1 per cent. 
However, the share of the fresh market supplied by domestic growers 
fell to 51.9 per cent in 1971-74 from 63.8 per cent in 1966-/0 and 
56.8 per cent in 1961-65. 


Consumption of strawberries in processed form has hardly 
risen at all. In 1961-65, the annual average was 30.7 million pounds; 
in 1971-74, it was 31.2 million pounds. However, the composition and 
source have changed. An increasing proportion of the fruit used in 
Canada for processing is being imported semi-processed, mainly in 
frozen form. In 1971-74, an annual average of 18.0 million pounds of 
processed and semi-processed strawberries was imported, an increase 
Om OURG per cent from the 10:0 million pounds in 1961-65. Over the 
same period, fresh strawberries imported for processing fell by 48.7 
mer, cent trom 7. million pounds to 3.6 million pounds. As a result, 
in 1971-74, imported processed and semi-processed fruit accounted for 
57.7 per cent of domestic consumption in processed form compared with 
3220. per -cent in. 1961-65. 


Sales of domestic berries for processing fell to an annual 
average of 9.6 million pounds in 1971-74 from 15.9 million pounds in 
1966-70 and 13.6 million pounds in 1961-65. Table 3 shows sales of 
domestic strawberries for processing by regions and for Canada. Since 
the data include the small amount of exports, figures are not identical 
to those above for domestically grown strawberries consumed in processed 
form. Nevertheless, they are quite close. 


All provinces shared in the decline. British Columbia, as 
the most important supplier of berries for processing, accounted for 
83.7 per cent of the total in 1971-74. However, sales to processors 
by British Columbia growers declined sharply in recent years from 13.4 
million pounds in 1966-70 to 8.4 million pounds in 1971-74. When 
individual years are considered, the decline was even sharper. Sales 
dropped from 18.1 million pounds in 1970 to 8.2 million pounds in 1974 
(see Table 3). Ontario sales to processors plummeted from 1.4 million 
pounds. in 1966 to less than 100,000 pounds in 1974. 


A comparison of Tables 1 and 3 indicates that in 1971-74 
just over 88 per cent of British Columbia's production was sold for 
processing. In the Atlantic Provinces, the proportion was about 20 
per cent while in Ontario and Quebec it was negligible. 
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‘Table 3: Strawberries: Sales of Domestic Strawberries for 
Processing, Canada and Regions, 
1966-1974 


Atlantic Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia Canada. 


2s 1Q00eL bee 

1966 1,058 859 1,397 a 13,783 17,097 
1967 1,610 808 402 = 16,601 19,441 
1968 1,363 (a) (a) a 13,163/,, 15,374 
1969 pest 707 826 od 5,416 8,283 
1970 773 665 201 id 185127 19,765 
Average 

1966-70 278 760°° 712°) = 13,418 15,992 
1971 slp: 891 (a) (a) 14,008 16,668 
1972 154 338 (a) (a) 5,265 6,189 
1973 1,168 (a) (a) (a) 62192 7,584 
1974 1,281 (a) (a) (a) 8,174 9,682 
Average 

1971274 945 6s) vay (a) 8,392 10,031 


(a) Confidential, included in Canada total. 
(b) Crop failure. 

(c) Four-year average excluding 1968. 

(d) Two-year average excluding 1973 and 1974. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


The trend toward the consumption of fresh strawberries 
instead of those in processed form has had important implications for 
particular growing areas. In British Columbia, where most are sold for 
processing, the province is limited to some extent in the amount of 
strawberries it can grow for the fresh market. This is due mainly to 
its harvesting season which corresponds roughly with that in Ontario 
and Quebec, and to transportation and distribution costs which make it 
difficult to compete in those markets during the local harvesting 
season. Some British Columbia strawberries are shipped to the Prairie 
Provinces for the fresh market but the quantity is small. These prov- 
inces depend largely on U.S. imports even at the peak of the harvesting 
season in British Columbia and Ontario (see Appendix Table 9b). 


In other provinces, however, most of the strawberries go to 
the fresh market. And while growers in Ontario and Quebec lost a 
market for about 650,000 pounds of strawberries for processing between 
1966-70 and 1971-74, annual sales to the fresh market remained unchanged 
at about 19.5 million pounds. 
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The increasing consumption of fresh strawberries, espe- 
cially during the domestic harvesting season, should benefit growers 
in Ontario and Quebec. On the other hand, the virtually static market 
for strawberries in processed form does not augur well for recovery 
in production in British Columbia since almost 90 per cent of its 
production is for that market. 


Of course, a market for strawberries for processing is also 
important to growers in Quebec, Ontario, and the Atlantic Provinces, 
particularly in years when large crops tend to depress fresh berry 
prices. On the other hand, processors cannot exist df their visible 
supply is only sporadic and comprises only what is surplus to the 
fresh market. 


Appendix Table 3 shows domestic shipments are concentrated 
in June and July (97.1 per cent in 1974) with a relatively small 
amount being shipped in August. Thus, from September to May, imports 
supply the entire fresh market (see Appendix Table oie 


It is evident that increasing amounts of fresh berries are 
being consumed in the off-season (see Table 4). In 1961-65, an annual 
average of 8.7 million pounds were consumed in the off-season and, in 
1971-745 this rose toll6.6 million pounds. As a result, in 1971-74 
about 37 per cent of all fresh berries were consumed in the off-season 
compared with about 28 per cent in 1961-65. 


On-season consumption of fresh berries has also been 
increasing and domestic producers have been able to Maintain their 
share of the on-season fresh market. The imports share of this market 
declined slightly from 21.9 per cent in 1961-65 to 18.5 per cent in 
1971-74. Domestic growers have been able to hold their market because 
of the high transportation costs on imports. This as elaborated, on in 
a later section. 


In summary, during the review period, Canadian producers 
lost part of their share of the fresh and processing markets to 
imports. The decline in the fresh market was less than that in the 
processing market. The production of strawberries for processing is 
of great importance to growers in British Columbia and of less impor- 
tance to growers in Ontario, Quebec, and the Atlantic Provinces. In 
central Canada, virtually the entire crop is grown for fresh consump- 
tion. However, the processing market is still needed when bumper 
crops occur or for berries which are unsuitable for fresh market sales. 
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Table 4: Strawberries: Fresh Production, Fresh Imports 
and Fresh Consumption, Averages, 
1961-65 to 1971-74 


Average Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 
- '000 lb. - 
Production AS 
On-season (b) 75665 23,934 25 g@252 
Off-season 80 140 1-73 
Total 17,945 2 do 23 ,40/ 
Imports zy 
On-season ( 5,010 3, 788 5,288 
Off-season 8,643 9,854 16, 388 
Total L33653 Ls 642 REM eT i 
OE SE lo! 
On-season (b) ZEGOUD Dial 22 23 5520 
Off-season BS 9,994 16.563 
Total 3145598 dees Ad, 45,084 
Imports as Z of 
Consumption 
On-season 2 ) 21219 13.7 16.5 
Off-season 99.1 98.6 98.9 
Total 43.2 ae yee 48.1 


(a) June and July marketing season. 
(b) January-May and August-—December. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


IMPORTS 


Canada imported an annual average of 43.3 million pounds 
of strawberries in 1971-74, or about 40 per cent more than in the 
previous five-year period. Just over 58 per cent of total imports in 
1971-74 or 25.3 million pounds were in fresh form, compared with 20.7 
million pounds in 1961-65 (see Table 2). 


In 1971-75, about 93 per cent of all imports of fresh 
berries originated in the United States (see Appendix Table 5). Most 
of the remainder came from Mexico. In earlier years, an even higher 
percentage came from the United States. However, this proportion has 
declined in recent years with larger imports from Mexico. 


The main U.S. source of imports is California. » In’ 1974, 
that state accounted for 98.9 per cent of all fresh berries imported 
into Canada from the United States (see Appendix Table 8). Most of 
these imports went to Ontario and Quebec. In 1975, 17.9 million 
pounds or about two-thirds of all imports of fresh strawberries went 
to those two provinces (see Appendix Table 6). The western region, 
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during the same year, accounted for 8.4 million pounds or just over 
Sl per cent of all imports, and the Atlantic region for about 2 per 
cent. The figures include imports for domestic fresh consumption and 
for processing. However, virtually all imports into the Atlantic and 
western regions are for the domestic fresh market. In the central 
region, a significant proportion of fresh imports are for processing. 


About one-quarter of fresh strawberry imports arrive in 
Canada in June and July, roughly during the main domestic production 
season (see Appendix Table 4). However, it appears from Appendix 
Tables 9a and 9b that imports enter the Atlantic and central regions 
early in the season, before local supplies are available and again 
after harvesting has been completed. Ordinarily there are no imports 
of fresh berries during the first three weeks of July in those two 
regions. In the western region, there are imports all year. 


EXPORTS 


The only export data available relate to shipments to the 
United States. As estimated in Table 2, exports of fresh straw- 
berries averaged 747,000 pounds in 1971-74 compared with 313,000 
pounds in 1961-65. 


PRICES 


The average Canadian farm price per pound for strawberries 
increased from 19.1 cents in 1961-65 to 27.5 cents in 1971-74 (see 
Table 1). Domestic berries sold to the fresh market usually brought 
a higher price than those sold for processing. However, in recent 
years, there has been a sharp increase in the price of processing 
berries, to the point where, in 1974, it exceeded that of fresh 
fiavket berries (see Table 5). 


Table 5: Strawberries: [Estimated Prices, Domestic Straw- 
berries Sold for Processing and 
Strawberries Sold on the Fresh 
Market, 1966-1974 


Average Average 
1966-70 197. P9720 1973 1974 1971-74 


= Her AD. = 
Sold for processing 19.6 Teoceo cect, SU sO mao e 25.4 
Sold to fresh market (4) Dasa D265 G70 e3iel Saco. "28.4 
Total Production 2S Dil 96-7 808d) 34.00 92725 


(a) Includes exports, principally fresh market sales to the United 
States. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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The price of processing berries largely reflects what 
growers in British Columbia received, since that province accounts 
for more than 80 per cent of all domestic fresh berries sold for 
processing. Similarly, the fresh market price is a good indication 
of Ontario and Quebec farm values. 


Prices of domestic berries for processing could be influ- 
enced by inventories of frozen berries in Mexico and the United 
States. Large inventories are likely to have a depressing effect on 
Canadian prices as the landed cost of imported frozen strawberries 
tends to impose a ceiling on prices paid to local growers. 


Appendix Tables 9a and 9b show significant variations in 
1974, in wholesale-to-retail prices of strawberries for domestic 
fresh consumption. Canadian-produced berries were cheapest followed 
by those from Mexico and the United States, in that order. The high— 
est prices were paid generally in March and April for California 
berries, and in November for Mexican berries. Prices were at their 
lowest in June and July when the domestic crop was being harvested. 
Halifax had the highest prices of any Canadian city. 


The seasonal decline in prices is directly related to the 
volume of arrivals at major markets. As Appendix Table 9a indicates, 
prices of domestic berries for fresh consumption are highest about 
mid June - the beginning of the domestic marketing season. They 
decline rapidly in the next few weeks then begin to rise again 
toward the end of the season in mid July. 


Interprovincial shipments of berries for fresh consumption 
appear to be small. Some occur from Ontario to Quebec and to the 
Maritimes. Winnipeg and Vancouver have had no quotations for domestic 
berries for fresh consumption. 


Table 6 presents some information on landed costs of imports 
in Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, and Vancouver in 1972-1974. More 
complete data can be found in Appendix Tables 10a and 10b. 


Table 6: Strawberries: Landed Costs of Imported Strawberries 
in Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver, 1972-1974 


a a a 


Freight, 
Cost Brokerage, Total 
Pe Oils etc. Duty Landed Cost 


- range in ¢ per lb. - 


Toronto 1972 23; 1-36.63 8.6-9.0 Free -— 3.6 34.0-48.5 
LOTS 226223340 9.0 Free 31.2-42.0 
1974 26.7-49.3 9.5-10.8 Free - 4.8 38.2-62.4 


Montreal 1974 23.8-45.8 9.3-21.3 Free - 2.9 Bee eee ee! 
Winnipeg 1974... 27.1-54.2 5.8-7.4 Free - 4.8 35.6-61.1 
Vancouver 1974 24255269 2.8-6.9 Free - 5.0 31.2-58.0 


Source: Appendix Tables 10a and 10b. 
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ft can be seen that freight, brokerage and other associated transport 
costs on imports vary significantly from market to market but were 
much higher than the cost of duty in all regions except Vancouver. In 
1974, freight and duty costs ‘added from 2.8 to Bad os ) depending on 
the sort y> (tegthe siae.byucost hor a poundeot strawberries dr vin 1974, 
this protection varied by city from just over 20 per cent to just over 
70 per cent during the main production period in Canada (see Appendix 
Tables 10a and 10b). "Freight" protection is lowest for the Vancouver 
market and highest for Montreal. As Table 6 shows, some freight costs 
to Toronto have risen from 8.6 cents in 1972 to 9.5 cents in 1974. 

The protection provided by freight costs to domestic growers has 
tended to increase somewhat during recent years. In the case of inter- 
provincial shipments, freight costs have to be borne by domestic 
growers, and thus the protection afforded by freight on imports is 
reduced. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


Strawberry production in the United States in 1971-74 aver- 
aged 497.4 million pounds compared with 489.3 million pounds in 1966- 
70 (see Appendix Table lla). Almost two-thirds of U.S. commercial 
production in 1971-74 was grown in California. In Canada, 1971-74 
production averaged 34.2 million pounds annually or a little less than 
/ per .cemterot -the li. Seecrop. 


in 1971-745 the average UsS. Earm value was 25./ cents) per 
pound (see Appendix Table lla) compared with 27.5 cents in Canada. 
Since 1972, the average farm value per pound of berries grown in 
Canuda, hasmincreasedt faster than an the United States... Im 2974, it 
averaged 34.0 cents or about one-fifth higher than the 28.6 cents in 
the United States. 


Comparative yields per acre were examined by the Board in an 
earlier report (2) and: tit was noted: that «those inthe: United States 
were considerably higher than those in Canada. For example, in 1970, 
the average yield per acre in Canada was 5,900 pounds compared with 
9,300 pounds in the United States. However, as shown in Appendix 
Table lla, U.S. average yields are heavily influenced by yields in 
California which were three to seven times larger in 1971-74 than 
those in other U.S. growing areas. Everbearing varieties produce 
several harvests a year in California. By comparison, varieties 
grown in other states and in Canada produce only one crop. Excluding 
California, yields in Canada may be considered about the same as those 
in the United States. 


Accurate data on production costs for comparable grower 
operations in the two countries are not available. However, farm 
values per pound are available and these figures in the fone runsare 
indicative of production costs. 


(1) In 1974, there were strikes in the transport industry and many 
short-term private contract arrangements were entered into. These 
factors account for some of the wide fluctuations in freight costs. 


(2) Strawberries for Processing, Tariff Board, Reference 148, 
DSS Publishing Centre, Ottawa, 1972, pp.24=25. 
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In Canada, Table 1 shows that the average annual farm value 
per pound in 1971-74 was 25.4 cents in British Columbia, 27.6 cents 
in Ontario and 28.6 cents in Quebec. The slightly lower return in 
British Columbia is attributed to the fact that more than 80 per cent 
of the crop was sold for processing. This compares with 15 per cent 
or less in Ontario and Quebec. Data for British Columbia(1) indicate 
that, in 1971-74, the annual average farm value of berries sold to the 
fresh market was 31.0 cents per pound while the average for those sold 
for processing was 24.1 cents per pound. Similar data were not avail- 
able for Ontario and Quebec. 


In the United States, separate data are available for farm 
values of berries sold to the fresh market and for processing. In 
California, which supplied 98.9 per cent of Canadian imports of fresh 
strawberries in 1974, the average annual farm value per pound for 
strawberries sold to the fresh market in 1971-74 was 28.0 cents. Thus, 
for strawberries sold for fresh market consumption, the average annual 
farm values in Ontario, Quebec and California were roughly the same, 
while those for British Columbia were slightly higher. 


For processing strawberries, the situation was vastly differ- 
ent. In British Columbia, the average annual farm value in 1971-74 
was 24.1 cents per pound which was 7 cents higher than California's 
17.1 cents per pound, and 4 to 5 cents higher than in Washington, 
Michigan, and Oregon. A significant proportion of strawberries 
imported fresh for processing is reported to come from the last-named 
three states. 


The low cost per pound of strawberries imported from the 
United States for processing indicates that, even after freight and 
duty charges (see Appendix Tables 10a and 10b), they can be landed 
anywhere in Canada at a cost competitive with those berries grown in 
British Columbia, and possibly even in British Columbia itself, 
especially in the semi-processed form for which freight costs are lower. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh strawberries entering Canada, for fresh market consump- 
tion or for processing, are dutiable under tariff item 9211-1, <as 
follows: 


Bier Mei. Gen. 


Strawberries /.....% per pound Free Freceor Free or 
1-3/5 cts. 1-3/5 cts. 


or: LO} atin, moO Or ac. 


The Free rate shall apply during 
the months of September, October, 
November, December, January, 
February and March. 


(1) B.C. Department of Agriculture. 


OT a 
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During the remaining months in 
any 12 month period ending 31st 


March, the specific duty shall not 


be maintained in force in excess 
of 6 weeks, and the 10 per cent 
duty shall apply whenever the 
specific duty is notin effect. 


The item is bound under GATT and has existed in its present 
form since 1959, except that the 10 p.c. M.F.N. and Gen. off-season 
rates were temporarily suspended from February 20, 1973 to February 19, 


The reductions since 1930 in the rates of duties on strawberries 


under the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff are shown in Table 7, 
which includes only those changes, by Statute or Trade Agreement, which 


affected applicable rates of duty, 


In the table, the rates shown are 


per cent ad valorem or cents per pound; when a period in weeks is shown 
below a rate, it indicates the maximum applicable period for that rate. 


table /< Sttawberries:. Tarif Hastory since: 1930 


Liffective 
Date remleae 


19307 May 2 


Statutory Change Free 


959, danuary | 
United States 
Trade Agreement 


1948, January 1 
GATT 


1950, June 1 
Statutory Change Free 


£959. 2peule 10 
Statutory Change Free 


Direkt 


i) p.cy 


16 See 
(6 weeks) 
or 10 pac. 


1, 6 -ees. 
(6 weeks) 
OralOVp «cs 


cee or 
6 Cts: 

(6 weeks) 

or 10 a eee 


(a) 


Gen. 


20 rene? 


IG CLS. 
(6 weeks) 
or elLO: pec. 


ae or 
IO. (Cotes 

(6 weeks) 

er 1G ol” 


(a) Applicable to imports from the United States until Dec. 31, 1935, 


from Mexico until Feb. 7, 1946. 


(Bb) Not«less than 3 cents, June l= July 31. 


(c) Not applied until 1950. 


(d) Free entry is prescribed for the months September to March, 


inclusive. 


(e) Temporarily suspended and free entry substituted, by Statute from 


Feb. 20, 19/3 to Keb. 19, 1974. 


Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 
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On May 22, 1971, surtaxes were imposed, in addition to the 
duties otherwise established, on imported fresh and frozen straw- 
berries and strawberries in S02, equal to the difference between the 
prices specified in the Surtax Order and the f.o.b. import price per 
pound of such strawberries. The surtax on fresh strawberries was 
removed effective July 21, 1971, and on other strawberries effective 
August: 19, L974. 


When imported into the United States, strawberries from 
Canada are dutiable under item 146.58. If entered from June 15 to 
September 15, in any year, a rate of 0.2 cent per pound applies. If 
entered at any other time the rate is 0.75 cent per pound. 


In Canada, a seasonal duty is authorized for six weeks but 
the length of time it has been applied has varied by year and area. 
Appendix Table 12 shows the dates of application and removal of this 
duty from 1966 to 1975. In central Canada, the seasonal duty has 
been in effect only in 1973. In the western region, it was in effect 
in. 19/0 and 1973, and in the Maritimes in 19/70, 1972, and J9/3.) im 
1973, the only year the seasonal duty was applied in all regions, the 
ad valorem rate had been suspended. The seasonal duty was not applied 
more often because the seasonal specific duty of 1.6 cents per pound 
offered less protection than the ad valorem rate of 10 per cent which 
is authorized from April to August. 


In most years, more than 80 per cent of imports are subject 
to duty (see Appendix Table 13). The table also shows that the ad 
valorem equivalent of the specific duty of 1.6 cents per pound has 
been declining as a result of the increasing f.o.b. price of imported 
strawberries. In 1966, when the average f.o.b. price was 24.4 cents 
per pound, the ad valorem equivalent was 6.6 per cent. By 1975, the 
ad valorem equivalent of the same specific duty was 5.2 per cent as 
a result of the rise in the average import price to 31.0 cents per 
pound. 


The average import price included, however, both strawberries 
for fresh market consumption and for processing; and there often is a 
substantial difference in price between these two. For example, 
Appendix Tables 1lb and llc indicate that, in 1974, growers in Cali- 
fornia, who supplied 98.9 per cent of imports of fresh strawberries to 
Canada received an average of 30.7 cents per pound for fruit sold to 
the fresh market and 18.3 cents for processing. Assuming that import 
prices for the two end-uses are the same, then the ad valorem equiva- 
lent of the specific duty would have been 5.2 per cent for strawberries 
sold for fresh consumption and 8.7 per cent for those sold for pro- 
cessing. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed that two separate 
tariff items be established for fresh strawberries imported into 
Canada. One, on fresh strawberries with hulls, would cover berries 
entering for fresh market consumption. The other, on fresh straw- 
berries without hulls, would cover berries entering Canada for proces- 
sing. Regarding strawberries with hulls, the Council suggested a 
seasonal rate of duty of 3 cents per pound under the British Prefer- 
ential, Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff. The Council also 
requested that an ad valorem floor be set at 15 per cent and that the 
period of application of the seasonal duty be 10 weeks. When the 
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specific duty was not in effect, strawberries with hulls would be 
imported free of duty. For strawberries without hulls, the Council 
requested a rate of 5 cents per pound under British Preferential, 
Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff, with a minimum ad valorem 
rate Ol l> per cent. “This tariff wouldvapply<all year: 


The Canadian Food Processors Association sought no changes 
in the existing ‘rates of duty applicable "to strawberries for fresh 
market consumption. However, the Association asked for the creation 
of a new item applicable to fresh strawberries for manufacture. 

Under this item, a seasonal rate of 10 per cent would be applied 

under all tariffs for a period of six weeks. When the seasonal tariff 
was not in effect strawberries would be imported free of duty. In 
terms of 1974 prices, this would result in a specific duty in excess 
of the present 1.6 cents per pound. For example, if the average farm 
value per pound of strawberries for processing received by California 
prowerse were equal™to the floob. import price into tCanada ine1974, 

the proposal above would have afforded protection to domestic growers 
equivalent to a specific duty of 1.8 cents per pound. 


To evaluate the tariff impact of the proposal made by the 
Council, data are needed separately on the f.o.b. price of imported 
strawberries with hulls and without hulls. The Board believes, on 
the basis of evidence given at the public sittings, that most, if not 
all, fresh strawberries imported without hulls are destined for pro- 
cessing while those with hulls are destined for the fresh market. The 
Board, however, does not have data on the f.o.b. import prices of 
Strawberries for fresh market consumption (with hulls) and for proces- 
Sing (without hulls) but as above, will use instead farm values per 
pound received by growers in the United States. 


In 1974, the average farm value per pound of California 
strawberries sold with hulls (fresh market) was 30.7 cents (see 
Appendix Table 11b), and in Washington for berries without hulls 
(processing) was 25.2 cents per pound (see Appendix Table llc). 

On the basis of those prices, the specific duty of 3 cents per pound 
proposed by the Council for strawberries with hulls would be equiva- 
lent to an ad valorem rate of 9.8 per cent. The specific.duty of 5 
cents per pound on strawberries without hulls would be equivalent to 
an ad valorem rate of 19.8 per cent. By comparison, the 10 per cent 
off-season rate which applied in 1974 to all fresh strawberries with- 
out distinction, resulted in a specific duty of 3.1 cents per pound 
on strawberries with hulls and 2.5 cents on those without hulls. 


Furthermore, under the Council's proposal, the ad valorem 
floor of 15 per cent would come into effect at an f.o.b. import price 
of 20.0 cents per pound for strawberries with hulls and 33.3 cents per 
pound for strawberries without hulls. Thus, the 15 per cent ad valorem 
rate would be generally applicable at this time on strawberries imported 
with hulls but not on strawberries without hulls. The 15 per cent ad 
valorem duty on strawberries with hulls would be equivalent to a 
specificeduty of 4.8 %cents per pound. 


(1) If average 1971-74 farm values for British Columbia were used 
(31.0 cents fresh market, 24.1 cents for processing) the result 
would be very similar. 
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The Council's proposal for a 5-cent per pound specific rate 
of duty on strawberries for processing would neutralize most of the 
cost advantage estimated earlier at 4 to 7 cents per pound, of U.S. 
strawberries compared with British Columbia's. In addition, since 
the major variety of strawberries grown in central and eastern Canada 
for processing has to be hulled, at an estimated additional cost of 
4 cents per pound, the increase in the specific duty from 1.6 cents 
per pound to 5 cents would largely compensate growers in these regions 
for this disadvantage. 


The adoption of the Council's proposal would raise the cost 
of fresh market strawberries to Canadian consumers by about $365 
thousand per year or by about 6 cents per family of, four..4 Grower 
benefits could be $385 thousand with respect to the volume produced 
for the fresh market in 1974. The total additional consumer cost is, 
relative to grower benefits, due to recommended elimination of the 
off-season duty. These calculations were based on an increase in the 
rate of duty on strawberries for the fresh market from 3.1 cents per 
pound, the specific duty equivalent of the off-season rate, to 4.8 
Genes. 


The Council also proposed that the period of application of 
the seasonal duty be extended from six to 10 weeks for strawberries 
with hulls, and that strawberries without hulls would be subject to 
duty all year. The Board notes that the main production season in 
any particular region in Canada lasts for a maximum of about eight 
weeks. 


At present, the tariff provides that fresh strawberries can 
be imported free of duty from January to March and from September to 
December. Since production in Canada occurs from June to mid August, 
and since the crop cannot be stored for long, consumers are required 
to bear tariff costs in April, May and part of August which do not 
protect domestic growers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In recent years, there has been a relatively slight increase 
in domestic production of strawberries and a moderate increase in 
imports. As a result, Canadian growers’ share of total domestic 
consumption fell to 44.8 per cent in 1971-74 from 51.4 per cent in 
1961-65. 


The processing market has hardly grown since 1961-65. Of 
this stable market a rapidly increasing volume is being supplied by 
foreign growers, especially in semi-processed form; imports of fresh 
strawberries for processing, still substantial, have declined sharply. 
The share of Canadian growers in supplying Canadian processors has 
diminshed considerably. 


Fresh market consumption on the other hand has risen signif- 
icantly. Overall, in this segment of the strawberry market, imports 
also increased. However, this decline in market share was caused 
entirely by imports during the off-season. In fact, during the main 
harvesting season, Canadian growers had a slightly larger share of 
the market in 1971-74 than in 1961-65. 
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The level of protection provided by the current specific 
duty is relatively low and has declined as prices of strawberries have 
increased. In fact, until it was suspended in recent years, the off- 
season rate of 10 p.c. was the effective rate, because it provided 
more protection than the specific duty. Freight, brokerage and other 
costs associated with importing fresh strawberries have, however, been 
the main factor protecting domestic growers. These costs, depending 
on the destination in Canada and origin, added from 20 per cent to 
40 per cent to the f.o.b. price of imported strawberries during the 
harvesting season in Canada. 


The Board recognizes that Canadian growers of strawberries, 
relative to growers in the United States and Mexico, face a number 
of disadvantages. The Canadian climate limits growers to one crop 
per year from plants with no more than three productive seasons, while 
arowerspain Califormiasy forsinstance, obtain three crops from ever- 
bearing varieties. In addition, producers in eastern Canada have not 
been successful in growing the easy-hulling varieties for processing; 
hulling adds considerably to the processing cost. While British 
Columbia growers produce these varieties, they, however, benefit 
little from the protection provided by distance. 


Labour costs are also substantially higher in Canada than 
in the main producing areas in the United States and Mexico. This 
element is particularly important because strawberries are a very 
labour-intensive crop; mechanized picking is apparently only at the 
experimental stage, even in California. Higher wage rates and costs 
have affected British Columbia growers in particular. 


The Board concludes, however, that, with respect to fresh 
market strawberries, the level of protection provided by the existing 
statutory rates is adequate. A 10 per cent ad valorem minimum, in 
addition to the protection provided by freight, brokerage and other 
associated costs on imports, will allow domestic growers to maintain 
or increase their share of the market during the production season. 
The Board therefore recommends for fresh market strawberries a 
specific duty of 3 cents per pound, and a minimum of 10 per cent ad 
valorem, under both the Most-Favoured-Nation and General tarifi. - “the 
B.P. rate would continue to be Free. It is, furthermore, recommended 
that the maximum period for application of this duty be eight weeks, 
administered regionally. Imports of strawberries for the fresh 
market at other times shall enter free of duty. 


With respect to strawberries for processing, however, the 
Board concludes that the present specific duty of 1-3/5 cents per 
pound is inadequate. This is so with respect to growers in British 
Columbia because they receive little protection from the cost of 
transporting berries from California and Washington. With respect to 
growers of processing strawberries in eastern Canada, the present 
specific duty is insufficient because, although they enjoy more pro- 
tection from transport costs, they have the additional disadvantage 
of growing the non-hulling varieties which are more costly to process. 
The Board therefore recommends the establishment of a separate teriie 
item for strawberries imported for processing with a specific duty of 
4 cents per pound, with a minimum ad valorem vate of 15 per cent, 
under the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff; the B.P. rate would 
be Free. The duty on fresh strawberries for processing would be year 
round. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that the present tariff item 9211-1 
be deleted from Schedule "A" of the Customs Tariff and that the 
following item be inserted: 


Strawberries, N.O.Pp. eee. 
oats es oa per pound 


In any 12-month period 
ending 3lst March, the 


specific duty or ad valorem 


duty, as the case may be, 

shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 8 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty is not in 


effect. 


Strawberries for processing 


per pound 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 


Tariff 


Free 


Free 


Most- 
Favoured- 
Nation 


Tariff 


SCS 
but not 
less than 
1 On ie Cres 
or Free 


Aces: 
but not 
less than 
Ts Che 


General 


Tariff 


35 CLSs 
but not 
less than 
10s pa, 
or Free 


Pirchas 
but not 
less than 
PS ps.c-x 


Strawberries: 
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Appendix Table 1 


Acreage and Number of Farms, by Province 


and Region, 1961 and 1971 


No. of 

Acres 
Atlantic Region 1,949 
Nfld. 7 
PoEwL. 682 
Neo 703 
Ne Bis 557 
Central Region 8,677 
Que. 4,296 
Ont. ye tow 
Western Region 25425 
Man. 124 
Sask. 17 
Alta. 31 
BeGe Ceo 
paqadan 13,051 


(a) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: 


LOGL 
Acreage 
as % 


of Total 


8.6 
Tc 
0.1 
0.2 
if. 3 


100.0 


No. of 
Farms 


Reporting 


Census of Canada, 1961 and 1971. 


No. OF 


Acres 


caeMe 
Acreage No. or 
as 2 Farms 


of Total Reporting 


13.7 665 
0.1 20 
5.2 114 
5.3 289 
4.7 242 

64.3 Sie 

35.8 tagelN 2 8) 

28.6 UA: 

22.0 651 
1.4 111 
0.1 27 
0.3 20 

20.2 493 

100.0 Degg 
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Appendix Table 2 


YL~TL6T 


e3eIDAV 


7L6T 


OF-996 5 


aBe1sAy 


S9-T96T 


aBePLOAV 


“G PLGRPL e89IVfhos 


*sjiodxe [e}0} snufm sjiodmt [ejoy (q) 
*SutTsse00id 1z0F sjAodwt yserazZ sapnypouy (e) 


asourirevoddestq 
DT}sowog Teo] Fo XY se uvoTIONpoIAg 
soueizeoddestq 
Ssjioduyt JoeN 
(4) 


wIOG YSetq UT peunsuoy 
wW1Og pessed00ig UT pewnsuo7) 
:voueieoddestq oTJSsouog Teo] JO 4s) A39g 


DTJsouog Teo] Jo x se 


sjioduy woi4q 
uoTIONporAg ITAsomog worzy 
suUOoTJduNSsUOo) JoYAePW YSerT™ FO Jus) A9g 


uoTIONpoAg ITAsoMoOg worzy 

SuTSsso.01g 10F sqAodmy yseagq wo1ry 

Ssjiodwy pessev0id-tTweg pue pessed00ig worg 
sW10J pesssd0ig UT UoTJduNsuOD Jo USD Asg 


uotjdunsuoy) JoyAePW YsSeAz_q jo 
AVTTTGeTTeAy 3eyrAeW Yserzq jo 
23u99) 19g se SsqAOdWT JSoyAePW yseay 


(yseajy) BUTSSe001g 
JeyIe_ UseaAg 
203 S}i0dW] YSeiq Te}O]L Jo 4useD Az9g 


soueiteoddestq oTIJseuo0g [TeIO] Fo 
eTqetteay ATddng Teqjoy Fo 
$3u99) Jeg se sqAOdWy [RIO] 


poziodxg 

JOYyYAePW] USeTA DTAsewog OF pToOS 

BUTSSe00I1g AOJ PTOS 
uoTJONporIg IOTISeWog JO Used 19g 


Strawberries: 


Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Shipments 
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Appendix Table 3 


(a) 


to Principal Markets, 1966-1974 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971-74 1971 LOZ 1973 1974 
thousand pounds - 

Jan. = = = a = = 
Feb. = = - - - - 
Mar. Ss - - - - - 
Apr. = - - - - - 
May - ~ - = - - 
June Geol 9,060 14,166 6,075 115902 4,098 
July l/s 4e La 72 12,462 15,574 10, 768 17,886 
Aug. 131 ile pS) = 43 - GoW 
Sept. 9 = = - = = 
Oct. - ~ ~ - - - 
Nov. = cb - = a = 
Dec. cheats eee pee at Sesenie  tne | eae 
Year 246,075 23,407 26,628 21,691 22,670 22,640 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
Appendix Table 4 
Strawberries: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market 


Consumption, 1961-1974 


Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 
Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 
%.08 on iA of Con= Produc— From Consump- % of Con- 
sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 
=) (per cent - - thousand pounds - per cent 
Jan. 100.0 100.0 - 571 iit 100.0 
Feb. 100.0 100.0 = 938 938 100.0 
Mar. 100.0 100.0 - 1,361 120k 100.0 
Apr. 100.0 100.0 = 334178 35178 100.0 
May 100.0 100.0 - 7,482 7,482 100.0 
June Syhas) 3250 9,060 AZO oe Aw Sots 
July AS: Biel [e272 1,078 15,250 Face 
Aug. G2 e2 81.8 iS 230 15410 87.6 
Sept. 100.0 OG. - 859 859 100.0 
Oct. 100.0 100.0 - 241 241 100.0 
Nov. 100.0 100.0 = 104 104 100.0 
Dec. 100.0 100.0 = 419 419 100.0 
Total 43.2 BOee 23,407 Diss 7 45,084 48.1 
Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 5 


Strawberries: Fresh Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 
1966-70 


LOTS 
EOia 
Lor 
1974 
oso 


Average 
1971-75 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


United 


Late bd 
14,843 
IPR Y Os: 
20,586 
165939 


16,790 


18,248 
22,426 
24,032 
BO 12 
25,328 


23,029 


States 


Mexico Other Total 


1, 


1, 
1, 
2, 
2, 
1, 


1, 


thousand pounds - 


382 25 14,920 
392 10 15,245 
528 6 17,609 
932 7 PCS 
408 i 18,342 
728 10 17,528 
185 3 19,436 
720 = 24,146 
289 8 26,329 
165 6 31,283 
436 2 26,764 
759 3 25,592 


Appendix Table 6 


Strawberries: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


Atlantic Region 
Nfld. 
Peels 
Neo « 
N.B. 


Central Region 
Que. 
Ont. 


Western Region 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
B.C. 


Canada 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Aver 


0s 
4, 
55 
7; 
2, 
3, 


as 


age 


1966-70 


190 
24 
# 
54 
110 
igo 


937 
242 


160 
697 
562 
334 
568 


syte 


1971 


1972 1973 1974 1975 


thousand pounds - 


266 419 ake. 518 
i il 3 1 
Zz & é) b) 
25 139 92 198 
210 256 475 314 


13/0759) 13, 070nee tO, /9leeemer, 004 
G.205 epeeieyt 6,918 8,230 
6,612 SIPS fe 9,873 9,634 


10, 805\8 12)0330R5 13,919 8, 382 
1,22] M378 ts ae 1,245 
741 696 915 783 
3,067 3,053 3,410 3,058 
Seyi yAs 6,407 By209 35296 


94.146. 26,329 31,283 26,764 
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Appendix Table 7 


Strawberries: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average Average 
1966-70 i 1971-75 i Loe 1973 1974 NASW) 


- thousand pounds - 


Jan. 6 a Ike 508 2.0 502 364 693 519 
Feb. 359° 250 759 meso 669 1,057 803 804 
Mar. ioe Geie 15296 oer 984 1,407 1,656 1,334 
Apr. Dey a Moe 2 185) Ge 220505 2ehl7 © 947 574i 
May 45608 2653 9 7,476 2952 72691 pe7,140 O54 Smee. 585 
June BUS Io me bi 20 aes - 655452 96,130) 66,127 ay 720 
July D9 MEO os7e™ 15.1, 3,679. 4,293) 7, 04/0 oF 
Aug. Josue Gshee se sla6lt 9 6.2) 91366) 2,009 1,988 el 7 9c 
Sept. 519 3.0 864 3.4 868 723. 1,205 943 
Oct. G67 9 ies 455 1.8 346 492 542 617 
Nov. 66 0.4 11) eg ae 52 62 174 214 
Dec. Ua ae BT ld 244 335 615 364 


Total 17,528 100.0 25,592 100.0 24,146 26,329 31,283 26,764 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 8 


Strawberries: Percentage Distribution of Fresh Market Imports 
from United States, by State of Origin, by 


Region, 1972-1974 


California New Jersey Florida Others Total 


= per cent =< 
LO AZ 
Atlantic Region 99.0 1.0 = = 100.0 
Central Region 94.3 1.4 363 6.0 100.0 
Western Region 100.0 - - - 100.0 
Canada 96.3 O59 IMA Oss 100.0 
1973 
Atlantic Region 92.2 a08 ~ 360 100.0 
Central Region Oven 0 Oo3 0.4 100.0 
Western Region 100.0 2 ~ - 100.0 
Canada 98.5 1.0 Oaz 023 100.0 
1974 
Atlantic Region 96.1 0.6 - Clee) 100.0 
Central Region 98.4 0.5 - SE 100.0 
Western Region 100.0 - - - 100.0 
Canada 98.9 O53 - 0.8 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 9b 


Strawberries: Weekly Wholesale-to-Retail Prices at 


Winnipeg and Vancouver, 1974 


Week Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ending Cal. Mex. Cal; Mex. 
= MCs L2Vx) Te stele eth a ei lets ce xe pte el 


- cents per pound - 


Jaren er 49.2 
Mar. 1, 70.8 
8 66.7 69.0 
15 OD.7 67.9 
22 65.57 69.0 
29 O22 Goo7 
Apr. 5 63.6 65.7 
EZ 64.0 67.8 
19 Spree 59.0 
26 ! es 46.7 
May 3 A5.8 Ne ef 
10 46.9 49.0 
17 “553 45.4 
24 G53 44.6 
31 a7 3 45.8 
June 7 46.9 he 
14 30.0 ae 
Pal S020 LO 
28 53. w 50.7 
July 5 54.0 50.7 
th ey eas! ep bey) 
19 aon 2 D240 
26 Se Sie. 
Aug. 2 5D id eva t 
9 26.3 59.4 
16 pe Pri Glz5 
23 SIs eg I 61.5 
30 56.9 61.5 
Sept. 6 56.9 63.6 
13 60.0 6336 
20 60.0 63.6 
27 60.0 61.5 
Oct. 4 60.0 SOS 
sa Somos 56.3 
18 58.53 5643 
Nov. 22 5062 68.8 
29 65.8 
Dec. 6 65.8 
13 65.28 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Strawberries: Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value 
and Farm Value per Pound, United States, by 
States, 1966-1974 


nae ees Oe er dh ES al RSS eT ee IG nn ne 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
= Acreage oS 

California 8,300 7,800 8,100 8,900 Saal fe, 
Oregon 10,800 8,600 7,800 7,200 8,600 
Washington 4,100 3,800 3,600 3,600 = hie 
Michigan 5,200 4,000 3,400 3, L00 aoe) 
Florida 1,600 1,600 1,400 1,300 1,475 
Other States 18,580 18 ,010 16,560 15,540 Alife ATE. 
Total 58,616 48,580 43,810 40,860 39,640 LSS yt ae ae) 


= Eppoduction,000.I1b.. 6 = 


California 303,000 284,700 320,000 382,700 322,600 
Oregon 83,200 54,200 48,400 41,000 56,700 
Washington 26,700 24,300 21,600 22,700 23,825 
Michigan 25,000 21,200 15,000 17,700 19,725 
Florida 17,600 20,000 18,900 17,600. 18,525 
Other States 65,400 53,900 _53,400 _51,500 56,050 

Total 489,300 520,900 458,300 477,300 533,200 497,425 


- Average Yield, 1b. eo 


California 36,506 36,500 39,506 43,000 38,985 
Oregon 710g 61302 fab; 205m | 54094 6,593 
Washington 6 ble 660950 6, 000e  o,a06 6,311 
Michigan 4 :008PM 057300 (iar4 412e S57 20 5,025 
Florida 1 OO) ei2e500 © 13,500) i logoce 12,559 
Other States 4. 520g e299 Nes 225ha eels 3,264 

Total 8.347, WO,723°- 10,461. 2456816 ql 3yuol 11,508 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 


California 70,305 67,564 83,830 104,456 0 heen? Yo 
Oregon 12,542 9,647. 11,578 210,475 1061 
Washington 4,221 4,556 Byer alts ye ae 4,954 
Michigan 5, 06n Sele Sg ES Dd goue 55 Leo 
Florida 651420 26320 S127 6,706 6,824 


Other States 19,796 Pog Zou 


18,654 _16,460 _18,119 


Total 105,692 117,005 109,765 131,592 BRS W RUT te he 127,780 
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Strawberries: Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value 
and Farm Value per Pound, United States, by 
States, 1966-1974 
Average Average 
1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 


- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 


Califormia Zee 23a) 26.2 ie 2560 
Oregon ieee? 17.8 2369 Pe ye: L955 
Washington 15.8 137 247% ae el 20.8 
Michigan LO ow 2420 B15 3k 26.0 
Florida 34.9 31686 43.0 hepa 36.8 
Other States 20.02 30.0 33.9 3064 32.6 

Total 21.6 2235 24.0 27.6 28.6 25g 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Strawberries: 


California 


Oregon 


Washington 


Michigan 
Florida 


a 
Other States 


Total 


California 


Oregon 


Washington 


Michigan 
Florida 


a 
Other States 


Total 


California 


Oregon 


Washington 


Michigan 
Florida 


Other States @ 
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Fresh Market Production, Farm Value and Farm 
Value per Pound, United States, by States, 


Average 
1971-74 


241,425 
3,975 
3,000 
12,675 
18,525 


56,050 


334,950 


67,674 
982 


6,824 
18,25/ 


98,210 


28.0 
30.0 
25.8 
29.2 
36.8 
32.6 


" 1971-1974 
1971 1972 1973 1974 
- Production, '000 1b. 
235,000 226,400 226,700 277,600 
3,700 2,800 2,900 3,700 
34.300 3,300 2,900 Ce 00 
15,400 BS, 00 9,600 12,400 
17,600 20,000 18,900 17,600 
65,400 53,900 53,400 51,500 
340,400 319,700 314,400 365,300 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
60,865 58, 4.1 66,196 S5y225 
855 806 931 13330 
805 776 783 733 
S075 3,764 3,204 4,204 
6,142 6,320 oa IA 6,706 
18,654 16,460 Loy lrg 19,796 
90,894 SO 55% 97,410 117,998 
- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. 
Flt re 2560 2902 30.7 
25eu ZOmO a2 elope 
24.4 2550 2760 2900 
Pate yA 2320 5359 REE) 
34.9 oiled s 43.0 33 oh 
20s S10 Fes) 33.9 38.4 
2607 Pay a S120 S23 


Lotal 


(a) Includes small quantities processed. 


Source; 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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States 1971-1974 (a) 


Strawberries: 
1971 
California 68,000 
Oregon 79,500 
Washington 23,400 
Michigan 9,600 
Total 180,500 
Cabirormia 9,520 
Oregon 11,687 
Washington 346 
Michigan 1,488 
Total 261,010 
California 14.0 
Oregon 14 of 
Washington 14.6 
Michigan EES 
Total 14.5 


1972 Ve Wes) 1974 


= Preduction, ‘000 tb: —- 


58, 300 93,300 105,100 
51,400 45,500 37,300 
21,000 ie; 700 20,200 

7,900 5,400 55500 
138,600 162,900 167,900 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 


9,153 17,634 190253 
8,841 10,647 9,139 
3,780 4,432 5,090 
1,454 1,469 1,299 
23,228 34,182 34,761 


- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. 


et ieee, 18.3 
L7e2 23.4 24.5 
18.0 OS weal 2506 
18.4 Zhe 24.5 
16.8 yaa) 20.7 


Processing Market Production, Farm Value and 
Farm Value per Pound, United States, by 


Average 
1971-74 


81,175 
53,425 
20,825 


7,050 


162,475 


(a) Small quantities processed included in Fresh Market Table 


(Appendix Table VLD). 


Source: 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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OTHER FRUITS 


The preceding sections of this report cover individually 
those fresh fruits, including tree fruits, berries and melons, that 
are specifically named in the relevant tariff items referred to the 
Board. There is also a brief discussion of quinces and nectarines, 
which, although classified under a tariff item not included in the 
Reference, were the subject of representations or observations at the 
public sittings. 


There are, of course, a great many other species of fruit. 
A number of these are tropical and are specifically named in tariff 
items not included in this Reference. These include passion fruit, 
plantains, pineapples, pomegranates, guavas, mangoes, bananas, dates, 
grapefruit, oranges, lemons and limes. Fresh fruits not discussed 
separately nor included in the preceding list are, on importation into 
Canada, classified under tariff items providing for "edible berries, 
Mo. -a Melons, 0.070. and. £ru1 bs, fresh, sa«)Ns0.p..  Preducts 
admissible under these tariff items are the subject of discussion in 
this section. Most of them, except for various berries, are not grown 


in this country. 


An indication of the variety and volume of products involved, 
in so far as the fresh market is concerned, is shown in the unloads data 
published by Agriculture Canada (see Table 1). Of the products listed, 
only blueberries are grown in Canada in significant quantities and they 
are the only product for which there is much statistical information. 
Blueberries are discussed in more detail later in this section. Addi- 
tional information on Canadian production can be obtained from published 
data on processors’ acquirements of domestically grown blueberries, 
blackberries, gooseberries and red and black currants. Im addition to 
watermelons, there is known to be some Canadian production of zucca 
melons. The unloads data refer also to mixed melons, i.e., shipments 
of various varieties and kinds. This might include cantaloupes and 
other types of muskmelons that would not fall under "melons, n.o.p." 
under consideration here. 


To obtain further information on fruit imported under the 
three relevant tariff items, the Board undertook a limited survey of 
goods entered under these items and of imports classified to the 
related commodity classes. 


With melons, it might have been expected that the two tariff 
items - "cantaloupes and muskmelons" and "melons, n.o.p." — would 
correspond to the two import commodity classes - "cantaloupes and 
muskmelons" and "melons, n.e.s."' - but this was not found to be so. 
Apart from classification and statistical errors, the chief difficulty 
arose with respect to honeydew melons. These melons, and a number of 
other varieties found to be entered as melons, n.o.p., are varieties 
of muskmelons and should be treated as such for tariff and import 
statistics purposes. Some of these imports were coded to the class 
for muskmelons and others as melons, n.e.s. In addition to muskmelon 
varieties, the class for melons, n.e.s. included, as it should, water- 
melons and small quantities of other melon varieties. 
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The coverage of the import commodity class "fruits except 
berries, fresh, n.e.s.'' is broader than that of the tariff item for 
fresh fruits, n.o.p., as fewer fruits are specifically named in the 
import statistics than in the Customs Tariff. Among the fruits entered 
under the tariff item, and normally coded to the commodity class, were 
fresh avocadoes, ugli fruit, figs, papayas, kumquats, sapodilla 
soursops, tamarinds, paw paws, lychees, breadfruit and imli, as well 
as a number of others that apparently were misclassified. None of 
these tropical fruits are grown in Canada. 


The main difference in coverage between the tariff item for 
edible berries, n.o.p., and the import commodity class for berries, 
fresh, n.e.s., relates to the treatment of blueberries, raspberries 
and loganberries. Blueberries, imported as an edible berry, n.o.p.,; 
have their own statistical class while raspberries and loganberries, 
which have their own tariff item, are, for statistical purposes, 
berries, n.e.s. This differentiation has caused some confusion as 
considerable quantities of blueberries, entered as berries, n.O.p., 
were incorrectly coded to the statistical class for berries, n.e.s. 

As a result, many of the import figures for blueberries, cited in this 
report, are understated. Although the tariff item for berries, 

n.o.p. also applies to imports of blackberries, gooseberries and 
currants, the only other products found in the survey were juniper 
berries - in limited quantities ~- and kiwi fruit. Kiwi fruit, an 
egg-sized berry grown in New Zealand, was also found to have been 
imported under the tariff provision for fresh fruit, n.o:ps; some were 
coded to the class for berries, n.e.s. and others to that for fruit, 
n.e.s. 


Presented below are the data available for blackberries, 
gooseberries, red and black currants, and watermelons, followed by a 
discussion of blueberries. 


BLACKBERRIES 


The name blackberry covers a wide variety of prickly, -TruLc— 
bearing bushes of the genus Rubus, (to which the raspberry also belongs) 
including the boysenberry and, according to some authorities, the 
loganberry. However, loganberries are listed separately in the 
Customs Tariff where they are linked with raspberries. They are, 
apparently, hybrids of blackberries and raspberries. 


The cloudberry, Rubus chamaemorus, is a herbaceous plant 
belonging to the same genus as the blackberry and the raspberry and 
has a pleasant-flavoured, orange-yellow fruit. It is widely distri- 
buted throughout the more northerly regions of both hemispheres and, 
in Scandinavia, is gathered in large quantities and sold in markets. 
In Canada, it is better known in its dried form as the bakeapple and 
is used in assorted desserts, primarily in the Maritimes and in the 
North. The cloudberry is not known to be cultivated and no statistics 
of any kind are available. 
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British Columbia publishes statistics on blackberry produc- 
tion and sales to the fresh and processing markets (see Appendix Table 
1). It is believed these figures relate chiefly to commercial plantings 
and do not include wild berries. In some years, the entire crop is 
sold for processing. The total production of blackberries has fallen 
steadily, from an annual average of 347 thousand pounds in 1961-65 
to 84 thousand pounds in 1971-75. The farm values per pound averaged 
25.6 cents for fresh market produce for those years between 1971 and 
1975 in which there were sales and 20.8 cents for processing berries. 
However, in 1974, when all output went to processing, the value was 
30.0 cents a pound. In 1975, sales to processors realized 35.0 cents 
per pound compared with 25.7 cents for fresh market berries. The 
steady decline in production in the 1970s, to 28 thousand pounds in 
1975, has been accompanied by steadily increasing prices that reflect 
the increased cost of labour for picking. A provincial publication (1) 
in November 1974, forecasting the dip in production in 1975, indicated 
that almost all commercial plantings in the Fraser Valley had been 
removed and that there were only two remaining commercial plantings on 
Vancouver Island, near Duncan. The yield in 1974 was said to be 
slightly more than 3 tons per acre, suggesting that about 11 acres 
were commercially cultivated in that year. The price of 30 cents per 
pound was said to be inadequate for continued production. 


Although no production figures are available for other parts 
of Canada, some information can be derived from published statistics 
on acquisitions by processors - all said to be domestically grown 
produce (see Appendix Table 2). The figures vary widely from year to 
year but suggest that total Canadian production could be as high as 
3 million pounds. They also indicate that blackberries are harvested 
from commercial plantings or in the wild, and that the Atlantic 
Provinces and Ontario have the bulk of production. 


U.S. statistics relate only to 1971-74 and only to Washington 
and to Oregon, which has more than 90 per cent of the total production 
(see Appendix Tables 3a, 3b, and 3c). Im 1973, acreage, production 
and yields dropped markedly resulting in high prices. The next year, 
when production returned to 1971 and 1972 levels, prices fell. Table 
2 compares prices in these states with those in British Columbia. 


As in British Columbia, most sales in Washington and Oregon 
are to processors. Table 2 shows that, on average, prices in 1971 
and 1972 in the three areas were about the same. However, in 1973 
U.S. prices were much higher, while in 1974, the British Columbia crop 
realized a much higher return. 


The Board has no information indicating blackberries are 
imported for the fresh or processing markets, or that there are any 
exports. 


(1) Horticultural Newsletter, Volume 54 - No. 12; prepared by the 
Horticultural Branch, B.C. Department of Agriculture. 
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Table 2: Blackberries: Farm Values per Pound for British 
Columbia, Oregon and Washington, 


1971-1974 
Average 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
= @ per ib) = 
British Columbia 
All blackberries 1524 20.2 Dae0 30.0 2052 
Fresh market - 2a) - - 25.0 
Processing 1504 ZO oL 23.4) 30.0 20.0 
Oregon 
All blackberries £2..0 2369 Ble 3 Me Die 
Fresh market i520 PASS Te at. 3 26.6 EM ee 
Processing ae Zone Bl s6 223 Zoek 
Washington 
All blackberries ak PATER. LE Bee: 29.23 20.6 
Fresh market 16.8 30).0 See) 31.2 Lae 
Processing LEG 22 8 aed nee 20.6 


Source: Appendix Tables 1, 3a, 3b, and 3c. 


GOOSEBERRIES 


The name "gooseberry" is given to fruit of a number of 
species related to currants which belong to the genus Ribes. Goose- 
berries are sometimes classified to this genus and are sometimes 
assigned their own genus, Grossularia. The fruit used commercially is 
derived from species and hybrids of species native both to Europe and 
to North America. 


The only published statistics for gooseberries are shown in 
the unloads data (see Table 1) for Ontario and Quebec, and are for 
local berries only. Acquirements information, which contain no figures 
due to confidentiality, indicate that domestically grown gooseberries 
are processed in Ontario and, prior to 1970, were also processed in 
British Columbia. Some years ago, British Columbia stopped publishing 
production statistics for this crop. The Board has no information 
indicating any imports or exports of gooseberries for either the fresh 
or the processing markets. Available information indicates that 
production in Canada, now largely limited to Ontario, isasmally= tn 
certain parts of North America, gooseberry production is limited or 
forbidden because the plants act as a host to white pine blister rust. 
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RED AND BLACK CURRANTS 


Red and black currants are derived from various species, or 
hybrids, of the genus Ribes. Although North American varieties are 
used, most of the commercial varieties —- usually consumed in cooked 
or processed form - are derived from European species. Like goose- 
berries, currant bushes are hosts to the white pine blister rust and 
this has led to restrictions on production. However, rust-resistant 
varieties have been developed. 


Unloads data for currants reported in Table 1 for 1972 
relate to Ontario production. Some years ago, acquirements data, on 
black currants used by processors, were published indicating production 
and use in Ontario and British Columbia. About 1970, however, British 
Columbia ceased publication of production data for both black and red 
currants. It now appears production and consumption is largely limited 
to Ontario and is small. 


WATERMELONS 


The watermelon, Citrullis vulgaris, belongs to the gourd 
family which is native to Africa. While it can be and is grown in 
parts of Canada, commercial-scale production requires a milder climate. 
A small acreage is planted each year in southern Ontario but the crop 
is normally sold at roadside stands or to specialty stores. According 
to domestic unloads data for 1972 some Ontario watermelons were sold 
on the Halifax market. Apparently, in that year, prices obtained for 
watermelons on that market made such shipments feasible. 


Most watermelons consumed in this country come from the 
United States. Canada does not publish separate statistics on imports 
of this melon but data on U.S. exports to Canada are available and 
are presented in Appendix Table 4. Canada imported an average of 101 
million pounds of watermelons annually during 1971-74, valued at $3.4 
million. Statistics on U.S. production are in Appendix Table 5. It 
will be noted that about 4 per cent of U.S. output is exported to 
Canada. 


OTHER FRUITS 


Published data on acquirements of fresh fruits by processors 
list a number of specific fruits, including some listed above, and 
then give a figure for all other fruits which is divided between domestic 
and imported sources. The figures for domestic "other" fruits include 
those listed for fruits that, in some years, cannot be published 
separately for reasons of confidentiality (e.g., gooseberries, red 
and black currants, and blackberries) and those for miscellaneous fruits 
(i.e., zucca melons and boysenberries) which if imported fall under 
tariff items now under consideration. Cranberries and quinces, which 
have separate tariff provisions, are also included. Total quantities 
reported in recent years have varied between 2.2 and 4.8 million 
pounds but no breakdown is available. It is probable the bulk of 
these figures pertains to cranberries. 
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BLUEBERRIES 


Blueberries are small, round blue-coloured fruit of the genus 
Vaccinum, to which cranberries and a number of other edible berries 
also belong. Different species grow wild in temperate regions, parti- 
cularly in North America, Europe and Asia, and have been used as food 
for centuries. Cultivation is a twentieth century development and is 
essentially limited to the United States and Canada. 


Principal species growing in eastern Canada are the high- 
bush blueberries, V. australe and V. corymbosum; the lowbush species, 
V. lamarckii; and the Canada blueberry, V. myrtiloidis. Domesticated 
varieties were first developed in the United States from V. australe. 
In recent years, some progress has been made in domesticating lowbush 
berries. The main wild species in western Canada are V. ovatum and 
V. membranaceum. 


Besides commercial crops of both wild and cultivated blue- 
berries, large quantities of wild berries are picked for personal use 
or for sale at roadside stands. For these reasons, and because of 
statistical errors already noted, figures for consumption in Canada 
are probably considerably understated. 


Blueberries may be eaten fresh or used in prepared desserts. 
Considerable quantities are frozen for use out of season and the fruit 
is also canned. Fresh blueberries, domestic or imported, are usually 
available in Canada only from May to October. 


Blueberries are one of the most important commercial fruit 
crops in Canada. Total value of production in 1973 was exceeded only 
by that of apples, grapes and peaches. Annual average per capita 
consumption amounted to 0.5 pound in 1961-65, 0.7 pound in 1966-70 
and 0.6 pound in 1971-74. For each period, the annual average consump- 
tion of processed fruit amounted to 0.1 pound, with the remainder 
consumed in fresh form. 


Growing and Harvesting 


Both wild and cultivated blueberry plants are productive for 
many years. They require a fertile, acid, well-drained soil with a 
good supply of organic matter. In the case of wild berries, virtually 
the only activity prior to harvesting is the burning over of the land 
every second or third year to prune the plants. Yields can also be 
increased through weed, insect and predator (animals and birds) 
control, and through irrigation. 


Since blueberries do not come true from seed, cultivated 
plants are propagated from cuttings and rooted in shaded or covered 
ground beds. Well-grown, two-year plants are considered the most 
desirable for field planting. Although plants bear fruit one year 
after planting, blossoms are usually picked to prevent fruiting in 
the first two years. Full production is reached in six to 10 years. 
It has been found that cross-pollination among varieties results in 
larger berries, a higher proportion of flowers setting fruit and 
earlier ripening. 
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In Canada, blueberries begin to ripen in July and, in some 
years, can be picked until October. However, the bulk of domestic 
production occurs in August and early September. Hand-picked blue- 
berries are usually of the highest quality. Slightly lower quality 
results from handraking but it is less expensive. In recent years, 
there has been some progress toward mechanical harvesting. 


Canadian commercial production consists of lowbush berries 
(largely wild) in all the Atlantic Provinces and Quebec, and of high- 
bush cultivated berries in one area of Nova Scotia, and in British 
Columbia. Although lowbush blueberries grow extensively in Ontario, 
there is no reported commercial production there. 


Production and Farm Value 


Information on blueberry production, farm value and farm 
values per pound, by province or region, are given in Table 3. It 
will be noted that, in 1971-74, total annual production varied markedly 
with an apparent upward trend until 1973. Average annual output 
increased from 19.9 million pounds in 1961-65 to 28.3 million pounds 
in 1966-70 and then fell to 26.1 million pounds in 1971-74. All 
regions contributed to the increase of 31.2 per cent between 1961-65 
and 1971-74, but the largest contribution was made by British Columbia. 
The Atlantic Provinces accounted for 60.8 per cent of the total 
Canadian output in 1961-65 and 57.9 per cent in 1971-74. 


Between 1961-65 and 1971-74, farm value of production almost 
tripled in British Columbia, more than doubled in the Atlantic Provinces 
and almost doubled in Quebec. For all of Canada, it increased by 
117.6 per cent from an annual average of $2.9 million to $6.3 million. 


Farm values per pound increased at almost the same rate in 
all parts of the country with the increases ranging from 60.2 per cent 
in Quebec to 66.4 per cent in the Atlantic Provinces. Values in 
British Columbia were constantly the highest, while those in the 
Atlantic Provinces were constantly the lowest. For all of Canada, 
farm values rose from 14.6 cents in 1961-65 to 24.1 cents in 1971-74. 
The highest values per pound were achieved in 1973. The next year, 
however, they fell considerably despite a much smaller crop in all 
regions; this appears to have been due to lower prices in the United 
States, the major export market for Canadian blueberries and itself 
a large producer. 
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Table 3: Blueberries: Production, Farm Value and Farm Value 
per Pound, by Province or Region, 
1961-1974 


%Z Change 
Average Average Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 Lo72 iS 1974 1971-74 1971-74 
= Production, "O00 1b. - 


Atlantic Pe 14 FOUR 2 7d. 18446 11,846 LS 0 fi SAA 2ae9 


Quebec S308 0 OfsOlmueercdgeeo 21 115650 4,050. 6,555 + 23.5 
Bye 2,468 4,334 4,046 4,109 5,917 3,600 4,418 + 79.0 


Canada Des 650 981339) 22s 7ie 265740 36,013 19,496 2600500 Wo Sie 2 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 


Atlantic 1,583 2 170n eeoOnnTOo 5,092 2,190 «= 3,285 4107.6 
Quebec 854 dee 756 15896 3,256 842 1,688 + 97.7 
Bec. 452 893 Gee OT 2, O17 O10) sige ng01 

Canada meses | 12895 6 geespue e002 10,365 3,946 6,286. +117.6 


| 


= Farm Value, ¢ per Ib. 


Atlantic eat 14.28 lid 26D 27.6 Les 26 | +266.4 
Quebec Los eu 18.0 SCR 2heo 20.8 25.0, 5100. 2 
Bow. soni, 2.05 6 227.0 34.0 34.1 Zee 290-0. Grae 

Canada 14.6 ira: Each) ZO 26.6 One 245) emGd).U 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Supply and Disposition 


Available information on supply and disposition is given in Table 4. 
Supply and disposition ratios are presented in Appendix Table 6. The figures 
are incomplete because fresh imports are understated and also because there are 
no data on imports of processed blueberries, frozen or canned. There also are 
no data on exports of canned blueberries. The Board also has no information 
as to the extent, if at all, that imports of fresh blueberries go to processors 
rather than to the fresh market. 


Throughout the review period, a large part of total production was 
exported. In 1961-65, exports were 62.2 per cent of total production or 58.3 
per cent of total supply and were almost evenly divided between fresh and 
frozen berries. By 1971-74, exports of fresh berries had declined by about 
one-third while those of frozen berries in fresh equivalent weight had almost 
doubled. Total exports, however, did not grow quite as fast as production 
or supply. In 1971-74, they accounted for 60.5 per cent of production and 
53.0 "perm cent of supply. 
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Although production rose by 31.2 per cent, imports increased 
even more rapidly and, in 1971-74, accounted for 12.4 per cent of the 
total supply (only 10 per cent if 1974 is excluded), as compared with 
6.2 per cent in 1961-65. 


Between 1961-65 and 1971-74, total domestic disappearance 
increased by more than one-half. Consumption in processed form almost 
doubled, but still accounted for less than one-quarter of the 1971-74 
total. All blueberries processed in Canada appear to be grown domes- 
tically; the Board does not know of any fresh imports for processing. 
Consumption in fresh form increased by almost 50 per cent, with 
consumption of imports increasing more rapidly than that of domestic 
produce. 


The limited period for which Canadian-grown fresh market 
berries are available is shown in Appendix Table 7. During 1971-74, 
more than three-quarters of the crop was marketed in August and most 
of the rest in September. Quantities available in July varied from 
year to year and domestic supplies were available in October only in 
two years. Appendix Table 8 shows the distribution of fresh market 
consumption between domestic and imported produce. Occasional sales 
of fresh blueberry imports have occurred in February, May, November 
and December. Somewhat larger quantities arrive in June when they 
constitute the total supply. In July and October, imports account for 
a larger share of total supply than they do in August and September - 
when the bulk of the Canadian crop is marketed. 


Imports and Exports 


As shown in Appendix Tables 9, 10, 11, and 12, all imports 
of fresh berries came from the United States, principally from New 
Jersey, with significant quantities from North Carolina and Michigan. 
More than 93 per cent entered into Ontario and Quebec. During, £971-75, 
a little more than 40 per cent of the imports arrived in July - when 
Canadian berries are just coming on. the market - and almost 40 per 
cent in August when domestic production peaks. In June - just before 
the domestic season - 13.6 per cent of imports arrived and, in 
September, the rest. Table 5 sets forth the distribution of the fresh 
market between domestic berries and imports. Imports during the 
Canadian marketing season of August and September increased from 7.1 
per cent of supply in 1961-65 to 2071 per cent in 1971-74. Consumption 
during the off-season period has increased as well with imports supplying 
an increasing proportion of this market, 85.0 per cent during 1971-74. 
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Table 5: Blueberries: Production, Imports and Consumption, 


Selected Averages, 1961-1974 


1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 
- '000 1b. - 
Production By 
On-season (b) 5239 8,502 6,631 
Off-season 602 660 S57. 
Total SPOS. Oet62 6,988 
Imports 45 
On-season (b) 399 666 LOs22 
Of f-season 919 1 yol5 2e0Le 
Total LESES 2108 35692 
EA esl ) 
On-season ( ) 5,638 9,168 8,303 
Off-season beat Jig Ne ee a76 
Total Pes, 1IS343 10,680 
Imports as Z% of 
Consumption 
On-season ( ) Lee Pps 20a 
Off-season 60.4 7OS0 85.0 
Total waar 19.2 34.6 


(a) August and September growing season. 
(b) January-July and October-December. 


Source: Appendix Tables 7 and 8. 


Figures on exports are given in Appendix Tables 13, 14, and 
15. In many years, the United States has been the sole export market 
but there have been occasional shipments to The Netherlands, Trinidad 
and Tobago, the United Kingdom, and other countries. Between 1966-70 
and 1971-75, the annual average level of exports fell by more than 
one-third. However, in 1975, the figure was higher than for any 
other year, except 1973, since 1967.. Most exports are shipped in 
August and September. Small quantities are recorded for some early 
months, but these must be frozen berries that have been recorded 
incorrectly. As expected, the Atlantic region, with the bulk of the 
output, accounts for most of the exports - about 78 per cent of the 
total for 1972-75. The central region accounts for most of the 
remainder. 
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Prices 


Farm values per pound are given in Table 3. In 1974, these 
amounted to 18.5 cents in the Atlantic region, 20.8 cents in Quebec 
and 25.4 cents in British Columbia. Despite these differences, fresh 
domestic berries commanded a much higher price on the Halifax market 
than elsewhere in the country. Prices of British Columbia berries in 
Vancouver were slightly higher than in Winnipeg, probably due to 
import competition in the Winnipeg market. The lowest prices Lor 
domestic fruit were paid in Montreal and Toronto. It is noted that 
the Toronto quotations are said to be for Ontario fruit, although no 
provincial production figures are available. For most periods when 
there were quotations for both imported and domestic berries, imports 
commanded a premium, except at Winnipeg. Details on prices are given 
in Appendix Tables 16a and 16b and summarized in Table 6. The Board 
has no details on the landed cost of imports. However, in the absence 
of any import duties since 1969, freight and brokerage costs have 
afforded the only "protection" to Canadian producers. 


Table 6: Average Wholesale to Retail Selling Prices for 
Domestic and Imported Blueberries in 1974 


Halvifax Montreal __ Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. 


= pene cai 
May - - - 118.8 - 84.8 - - - = 
June - - - if Mises - 64.7 - 80.0 - - 
July - - Get ep ee - 5204 - 80.2 - - 
Aug. Oy - Sy ire S70 sor 4955 fio see heat eens 76.8 - 
Sept. Oe - bide? 58:98) 9 com (ole d 6456 606 of Tikevd - 


Source: Appendix Tables 16a and 16b. 


The only breakdown between fresh market sales and those for 
processing in Canada relates to British Columbia. Figures for recent 
years are given in Appendix Table 17. The only published U.S. statistics 
available to the Board were on production in Washington which is not a 
major supplier to Canada. As noted earlier, there are other states 
that produce blueberries which are sold in Canada. Data for Washington 
are presented in Appendix Tables lay 18by, and U8c, and, trom this 
information, certain comparisons of farm value can be made (see Table 
7 below). 
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Table 7: Blueberries: Farm Values, British Columbia 
and Washington, 1971-1974 


Average 
1971 LO 7 22 1973 1974 1971-74 
- ¢ per lb. - 
British Columbia 
Fresh *market 2570 40.0 a500 seul 3B 
Processing 22.0 a0 SEAS oe 2 a0 28.0 
All berries tLe | 34.0 B46L Wea ing f Aas net | 
Washington 
Fresh Market 29.0 856 36.8 Gia3 S6as 
Processing 25.9 5062 34d 28.4 30.4 
All berries Zoe S138 34 a7 34:50 62-33 


Source: Appendix Tables 17, 18a, 18b, and 18c. 


Statistics show that, in both areas, the smaller quantities 
sold on the fresh market generally commanded a premium - usually higher 
in British Columbia - over berries sold for processing. Further, while 
British Columbia producers received higher returns on both markets in 
1972, the situation was reversed in 1973 and 1974. Over the entire 
period, U.S. producers averaged higher returns. Total production was 
similar but, in British Columbia, a higher proportion of the total 
was processed. 


Since only cost-of-production data for Canada were available 
to the Board, no comparison in this area can be made. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 
Fresh fruits, including berries and melons, not specified 


elsewhere in the Customs Tariff, whether for fresh market consumption 
or for processing, are entered under the following tariff items: 


Bate MP. Gen. 
Fruits, fresh, in their natural 
state, the weight of the 
packages to be included in 
the weight for duty 
9212-1 Berries, edible, n.o.p. Free Free AUS. Ce 
9505-1 Melons, n.o.p. ,.. each Free Free SOLS. 


9600-1 Fruits, fresh, in their 
netural state, n.o.p. Free LOL eG HUE Toby ers 
GATT Free 
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The existing wordings of the three items have remained 
unchanged since their introduction in 1930. The B.P. rate under ail 
three items has been Free since that time. The General Tariff rates 
are the same as those introduced in 1930, except that, until May 31, 
1950, there was a proviso under tariff item 9212-1 that the duty should 
not be less than 2 cents per pound. The General Tariff applied to 
imports from the United States until December 31, 1935. 


All three items are bound under GATT. The reductions in the 
M.F.N. rates, since 1930, are illustrated in Table 8, which includes 
only those changes, by Statute or Trade Agreement, which affected 
applicable rates of duty. In the table, the rates for melons are per 
melon, the other rates are ad valorem. It should be noted that the 
Statutory M.FeN. rate tor fruits, n.o.p.,,remains at 15 .p.c. although 
the rate actually applied has been Free, under GATT, since January l, 
1948, 


Table Ss: M.F.N. Rates, Berries, n.o.p., Melons, n.o.p. 
and Fresh Fruits, n.so.p., 1930-1976 


Fresh 
Berries, Melons, Pruacs. 
Effective Date n.O.p. n.O.p. ieOn Dis 
May 42401930 
Statutory Change Sasa 25 cts. 15 pc. 
Garces, 939 
United States 
b 
Trade Agreement OM ee. 2GtSi 10 pe ) 
Jara ly L946 
GATT LOD ics ZeClS. Free 
De mois oD & 
Statutory Change 10 Seas Free Free 
Jan. i, 1966 (a 
Statutory Change Se Dis Cs Free Free 
Janes. 2909 (c) 
Statutory Change Gain Free Free 
June 4, 1969 
Statutory Change Free Free Free 


———— 


(a) Avocadoes or Alligator Pears - Free from Jan. 1, 1939. 

(b) Kumquats - Free M.F.N., 10 p.c. Gen., from Dec. 1, 1943 to 
Dec. 1° 1947. 

(c) As a result of GATT negotiations. 


Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 
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The coverage of these items has not changed since 1930. All 
fresh fruits and melons specifically listed in the tariff at that time 
are still so listed and no additional listings have been made. 


The section of the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
Annotated covering fresh fruits contains a number of provisions for 
unspecified products. The coverage of these provisions differ, of 
course, from those of the similar items in the Canadian tariff as 
different fruits are specifically named. In the following discussion, 
all rates are those applicable under the U.S. equivalent of the 
Canadian Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. Other berries are duty-free, 
but blueberries are specifically listed with a rate of 0.3 cent per 
pound. Melons, other than cantaloupes and watermelons, are dutiable 
at 8.5 per cent ad valorem from December 1 to May 31. At other times, 
the rate is 35 p.c. Watermelons are dutiable at 20 p.c. year round. 
Unspecified citrus and other fresh fruits are dutiable at 8.5 per cent 
ad valorem. Unlike the Canadian tariff, there is no specific provision 
for quinces or nectarines, but fresh avocadoes, figs and a number of 
tropical fruits, which fall under the Canadian "n.o.p." item, are 
named in the U.S. schedule. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed that the rates 
on edible berries, n.o.p. be: increased to,20 p.c.) B.P 4, 20 pec MeraN. 
and 30 p.c. Gen., and that separate items be provided to continue free 
entry, B.P. and M.F.N., for blueberries and gooseberries. For melons, 
n.oO.p., it proposed that the existing item be retained unchanged. For 
fruits, n.o.p., it advocated two items, one for fruits of a genus 
grown, in. Canada, with, rates of 20:p.c. BoP. .and M.F.N. ands30) a,c, 
Gen., and one for fruits of a genus not grown in Canada, with free 
entry, B.P. and M.F.N. 


In support of the 20 p.c. rates, the Council pointed out 
that this was the general level of protection it was seeking on fresh 
fruits and vegetables and that it considered it unsound tariff practice 
to provide free entry for "n.o.p."' items that might deter establishment 
of production in Canada. However, the Council was willing to concede 
free entry for blueberries and gooseberries because it did not wish 
to disturb existing patterns of importations, and for melons, n.o.p. 
because it was not aware of any melons, other than muskmelons and 
cantaloupes specifically provided for elsewhere, for which protection 
might be sought. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association listed the three 
"n.o.p.'' items among the tariff items on which it made no comments. 
All three, of course, noW have Free rates under the British Preferen- 
tial and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. The California Grape & Tree 
Fruit League recommended the retention of free entry for fruits not 
grown in Canada and specifically named fresh figs and persimmons as 
falling under this category. The more general representations of the 
National Farmers Union, the Consumers' Association of Canada and the 
Canadian Importers Association Inc., are also relevant to these tariff 
items. 
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The Council's proposal for fresh fruits, n.o.p., parallels 
that for fresh vegetables, n.o.p. and is subject to the same objections 
although there seems to be much less likelihood of the phrase "genus 
grown in Canada" inadvertently involving a fruit not grown in this 
country because another fruit of the same genus is grown here, partic- 
ularly if berries should continue to be provided for separately. 
However, the proposal would require the imposition of a duty on any 
fruit entering under the item on a year-round basis and not just during 
the period a Canadian product was in season. However, if melons and 
berries are disregarded, the Board has no evidence to indicate that 
there is any Canadian production of any fruit not now specifically 
named in the Customs Tariff. 


In proposing continued free entry for melons, n.o.p., the 
Council was inconsistent with its other proposals for "n.o.p." items, 
but took into account the virtual total absence of Canadian production 
of any of the melons now falling under the item. No participant in 
the public sittings sought any protection on melons other than canta- 
loupes and muskmelons. 


The proposal for berries, n.o.p. was also inconsistent in 
that it did not differentiate between those grown and those not grown 
in Canada. The addition of the proposed specific items for blueberries 
and gooseberries would afford free entry to two berries which are 
grown in Canada, while all others would be dutiable, regardless of 
whether or not there is Canadian production or if they were imported 
at a time that made them competitive with Canadian production. As 
noted, a number of berries are grown in Canada, although detailed 
figures are not available. There appears to be more merit in intro- 
ducing a made-in-Canada distinction for berries than for tree fruits 
or other fruits now entering under tariff item 9600-1. 


If the Council's proposals were adopted as put forward, it 
would immediately be necessary to determine if the kiwi fruit is a 
berry or not. Under the proposals, it would be dutiable if it were a 
berry, but free if considered to be a fruit of a genus not grown in 
Canada. 


The use of the term "genus" with respect to fruits or berries 
does not appear to be subject to the same objections as in the case 
of "other vegetables." However, as pointed out in that section of the 
report, the term "of a class or kind produced in Canada" was used, 
with respect to fruits, in the Customs Act between 1958 and 1968. The 
Fruit, Vegetables and Honey Act refers to fruits and vegetables Cor 
any kind not grown in Canada." 


Berries, n.o.p. have been duty-free since June 1969; the 
M.F.N. rate - having been reduced from 10 p.c. to 8 p.c. on January L; 
1968, and to 6 p.c. on January 1, 1969 ~ was made Free at that time. 
These changes in rates can be considered in conjunction with the 
available information on the blackberry and blueberry industries. 


Blackberry production in British Columbia has declined since 
1966 but it does not appear that imports have taken up the slack. It 
seems rather that processing has been sharply diminished. Further, 
farm values in British Columbia in the years for which comparisons 


can be made, bear no consistent relationship to those in Washington. 
For these reasons, it is difficult to establish a rate of duty that 
would be likely to increase sufficiently the return to growers - 
without alienating processors - and induce them to resume production. 


Any item imposing a duty on berries, n.o.p., of a class or 
kind grown in Canada would apply to a variety of products with diffe- 
rent seasons of differing lengths. This makes it impossible to 
prescribe a seasonal duty period in the item itself and some other 
device would be required to allow duties to be removed during the off- 
season or at other times as required. This could be done by statutory 
authorization for the suspension by Order-in-Council of the application 
of the duty to any specific berry or berries for a stated period of 
time. 


The removal of the 10 p.c. rate on blueberries has been 
followed by a rise in imports during the Canadian marketing season. 
In 1966 and 1967, when the 10 p.c. rate was last applied, it was 
equivalent to a specific duty of about 2.6 cents per pound. Had the 
rate remained unchanged, the equivalent in 1968 would have been 2.4 
cents, as the average price per pound fell slightly in that year. In 
1969, only a small quantity was imported prior to the removal of the 
duty, and all imports since then have been duty-free. 


With the subsequent increase in the values of imported 
blueberries, the specific equivalent of the former 10 per cent ad 
valorem duty would also have risen. In Table 9, figures are given for 
the average annual unit value of all imports and for the average unit 
value of imports in August, the prime month for marketing domestic 
production. 


Table 9: Blueberries: Unit Values of Imports, August 
and Annual, 1969-1975 


August Annual 
or OC DCL ck De sae 
1969 Bee 292.6 
1970 222 26.8 
1971 218 25168 
1972 ATG 29.0 
1973 29.9 Ss 2t7 
1974 2607 a0 
1975 Sf ae B25 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


The increase in imports during the domestic marketing 
season suggests that consideration might be given to restoring the 
former rate of duty, at least seasonally. Up to 1974, a rate of 3 
cents per pound would, in relation to imports in August, have exceeded 
10 per cent of the average unit value of the recorded imports. However, 
in 1975, it would have required a rate of 32 cents. The imposition of 
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a duty on blueberries would, of course, increase the cost of a pound 

of blueberries by the amount of the duty. It would also enable domestic 
producers to increase their prices. No attempt has been made to 
establish the total patential costs and benefits because of the known . 
understatement of imports through erroneous statistical coding. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A wide variety of berries, melons and fruits are imported 
into Canada under the tariff items providing for edible berries, 
n.o.p., melons, n.o.p. and fresh fruits, n.o.p. However, with the 
exception of blueberries, none of the products in question appear to 
be produced in Canada in significant quantities although Canadian 
production appears to satisfy at least a large part of the limited 
demand for certain other berries. 


In fact, in as far as fresh fruits, n.o.p., On tariti 2tem 
9600-1 are concerned, the Board has found no evidence of any Canadian 
production, or of any likehood of Canadian production, of any of these. 
Consequently, it recommends no change in this tariff item, except to 
make statutory the M.F.N. Free rate now accorded under GATT. 


With respect to melons, n.o.p., the Board has found evidence 
of limited Canadian production of at least two products - watermelons 
and zucca melons. The latter appears to be used primarily for 
processing and the producers do not appear to be suffering seriously 
from import competition. For climatic reasons, watermelon production 
in Canada is very limited; even if it could be expanded somewhat, 
there is no possibility of meeting more than a miniscule part of the 
demand from domestic production. The Board, therefore, sees no 
reason to impose a duty on any melon now entering under tariff item 
9505-1 and recommends that this item be left unchanged. 


With respect to berries, n.oO.p., the Board is of the opinion 
that the size and the importance of the Canadian blueberry crop 
warrants the establishment of a separate tariff item for imports of 
this fruit, and it so recommends. Moreover, while the Board recognizes 
that blueberry imports have increased, the overall competitive position 
of Canadian growers, exporting well over half of their crop, remains 
strong, and therefore the Board recommends free entry for all imports 
Crethre fruit. 


Although blackberries, and perhaps gooseberries, might be 
considered to be of sufficient importance to merit individual tariff 
items, the lack of data has led the Board to refrain from recommending 
such items. 


As to other, not specifically mentioned, berries, the Board 
feels that there is sufficient Canadian production or potential 
production that protection should be made available for use as and 
when required. It is therefore recommending that the former 10 p.c. 
M.F.N. rate be restored with respect to edible berries, n.o.p., of a 
class or kind produced in Canada, with an arrangement under which the 
duty can be removed, on a periodic basis, from any or all of the 
berries imported under the item. It recommends continued free entry 
for berries of a class or kind not grown in Canada. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Board recommends: 
That tariff item 9505-1 be retained unchanged; 


That the proposed subsection (3) of section 15 of the Customs 
Tariff (see the Board's recommendations for “other vegetables") 
be expanded to include the suspension of the ad valorem duties 
specified in item 2 below, to any edible berry described in the 
order imported through ports in a region or part of Canada during 
such period or periods as may be fixed by the Minister; 


That Schedule "A'' to the Customs Tariff be amended by deleting 
therefrom tariff item 9212-1 and inserting therein, under the 
general heading of "Fruits, fresh, in their natural state, the 
weight of the packages to be included in the weight for duty," 
the following tariff items: 


British Most- 


Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation General 
TArare Tariff Larirt 
BIUSDELLICS ee isiciee suet dietstetsa' tec te ese are Free Free Free 
Berries, edible, n.o.p.: 
Of a class or kind 
produced in Canada Free LOUD. Ge LORD... 
Of a class or kind 
not produced in Canada Free Free Free 


and 


That Schedule "A' to the Customs Tariff be further amended by 
deleting therefrom tariff item 9600-1 and inserting therein the 
following tariff item: 


Fruits, fresh, in their 
natural State, “iG. Pewee vee. ae Free Free 208R oC. 
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Appendix Table 3a 


Blackberries: Acreage, Production, Yield Per Acre, Farm Value 
and Farm Value per Pound, United States, 1971-1974 


Average 
1971 19712 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Acreage - 

Oregon 4,100 4,000 2,600 4,000 S672 
Washington 400 280 160 170 eee 
Total 4,500 4,280 2, 1oU 4,170 3,928 

- Production,'000 lb. - 
Oregon 27,880 27,600 8,060 28,000 225885 
Washington 27200 io LG 656 1,260 so5 
Total 30,080 28,916 8,716 2957260 24,243 

- Average Yield, 1b. - 
Oregon 6,800 6,900 3,100 7,000 6,227 
Washington DUO 4,700 4,100 pee 5,266 
Total 6,684 G7 20 Spe hers) 7,017 6, 172 

— Farm Value, $'000 - 

Oregon 5.346 6,596 apig5 6,244 5,080 
Washington 266 301 310 243 280 
Total 3,612 G, 097 4,445 6,487 5,360 

- Farm Value,¢ per lb. - 
Oregon 1250 2349 Sea VP i) 22:2 
Washington 2a 2209 SO) es 193 20.6 
Total 412.0 Zoe hie 0 Zien 223. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Blackberries: Fresh Market Production, and Farm Value 


per Pound, United States, 19/1-1974 


Average 
1971 L972 aO7S 1974 1971-74 

- Production, '000 1b. - 
Oregon 480 450 350 200 370 
Washington Dw LL. 6 13 20 
Total DOL 461 356 23 390 

- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 
Oregon LG 20 c9/ 44.3 2626 2 ee. 
Washington 16.8 30.0 ys ieee HS We) 
Total LBs 7 26.8 44.5 26.9 a Oe 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Blackberries: 
| Value per Pound, United States, 1971-1974 


Oregon 
Washington 
total 


Oregon 
Washington 
Total 


Source: U. 


a 


Ig7i 


Eves 
LA60 
ine 
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Appendix Table 3c 


Processing Market Production, and Farm 


Average 
LOZ L973 1974 1971-74 
- Production, '000 1b. - 

Zh LOO FAM An) 27,000 2200.3 
by 305 650 1,247 To38 
28,455 8,360 29,047 25,053 

- Farm Value,¢ per 1b. - 
2349 5 LG Liao eae 
22.8 eel Loe 20.6 
AES SLe3 22.2 . Zdial. 


Department of Agriculture. 
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Watermelons: United States Exports to Canada, 1966-1975 


Unit 
Quantity Value Value 
"000 1b. $'000 e/ib: 
1966 102,824 2,99) 268 
1967 105,168 3,040 29 
1968 101,786 2, 502 2.0 
1969 84,780 25.3900 200 
1AM) 9075501 2,809 Spal 
Average 
1966-70 Se 012 2,805 Hagel 
Ve Ae 114,044 357 Le 3.3 
OeRZ 102,014 3,216 SP 
1973 84,462 2574) Jie 
1974 89,613 35451 mise, 
L975 Li 3600 A OF 7 3,6 
Average 
LO7a—F5 100,547 3,441 3.4 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Florida 
Georgia 

South Carolina 
Texas 

Other States 


Teta l 


Florida 
Georgia 

South Carolina 
Texas 

Other States 


Total 


Florida 
Georgia 

South Carolina 
Texas 

Other States 


Total 


Source: 


Watermelons: 
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Appendix Table 5 


Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 


United States, by States, 1966-1974 


Average 


1966-70 tee el 


50,100 
33,000 
23,000 
60,000 


86 , 300 


274,276 252,400 


751,500 
264,000 
213,900 
522,000 


958,000 


2745, 300, 02,709,400 


15,000 
8,000 
9,300 
8,700 

£1101 


10,002 10,735 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


L972 1973 

- Acreage - 
56,100 48,700 
33,000 28,400 
24500 18,500 
69,800 62,000 
87,600 83, /00 
267,800 241,300 


Production, '000 1b. 


673,200 
231,000 
161,900 
511,000 


954,900 


2,532,000 


- Average 


12,000 
7,000 
7,601 
7,209 

10,901 


9,455 


779,200 
240,800 
151,700 
514,600 
939,700 


ae eee 


2,626,000 
Yield, 1b. 


16,000 
8,479 
8,200 
8, 300 

17 


10,883 


1974 


44,500 
29,200 
21,600 
51,000 


69,100 


215,400 


667,500 
272,400 
192,200 
478,200 


_711,700 


2,322,000 


15,000 
9,329 
8,898 
9,376 

10, 300 


10,780 


Average 


1971-74 


49,850 
30,900 
21,100 
60,700 


81,675 


244,225 


717,850 
252,050 
179,925 
506,450 
891,075 


a ee 


25947 300 


14,400 
8,157 
8,527 
8,344 

10,910 


10,430 
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Appendix Table 7 


Blueberries: Estimated oe Distribution of Fresh 
Shipments(*” , 1966-1974 


Average Average 

1966-70 1971-74 LOTL 1972 1973 1974 
- thousand pounds - 

Jan. = - - - = = 
Feb. - ~ - - - - 
Mar. e - - ~ = - 
Apr. = ~ - - - ~ 
May = - - - - - 
June - - ~ - - - 
July 660 539 568 266 453 69 
Aug. 62.8) 5,200 3,406 R252 7,845 Oey 
sept. ae | 1,371 757 Pe PRS) Lore 677 
Ock.. - 18 ~ 69 . ) 
Nov. = ma = = = = 
Dec. = = = = = = 
9,162 6,988 eg ox 9,866 L0O,071 3 200 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 
Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Appendix Table 8 


Blueberries: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh 
Market Consumption, 1961-65 to 1971-74 


Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 
Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 
ep ot Con— A Of Cone Produc— From Consump- % of Con- 
sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 
= per cent = - thousand pounds - per cent 
Jan. - - - - = - 
Feb. == = = 3 3 100.0 
Mar. - - - - - - 
Apr. - - - - = = 
May 100.0 100.0 - 1 ul 100.0 
June £0@.0 100.0 S 558 558 100.0 
oly Tae) el owe 339 1,433 Pevme 80.9 
Aug. Tid 8.4 5200 ieee G,o20 2209 
Sept. 4.4 4.0 fis, oy gal LT 1,482 Lao 
Ger. 100.0 100.0 18 24 42 Sige 
Nov. ~ - - % * * 
Dec. - - - * * * 
18.4 a ees 6,988 3,092 10,680 34.6 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 9 


Blueberries: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


Other 


thousand 


pounds 


Total 


1,765 
1,800 
2,040 
2,787 
2,513 


2 184i 


3,367 
2,898 
3,270 
5,233 
ay be 


3,596 


Appendix Table 10 


Blueberries: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


United 
States 
1966 LY 700 
1967 1,800 
1968 2,040 
1969 2,/87 
1970 ec 012 
Average 
1966-70 248) 
1971 B07 
1972 2,898 
1973 a Arh 8) 
1974 Veeoo 
1975 4,712 
Average 
1971-75 3,896 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
Average 
1966-70 
Atlantic Region ES 
Nfld. - 
Pa Fie ds * 
Nsoe 3 
NwB. 10 
Central Region 2,144 
Que. eaZ0 
Ont: 728 
Western Region 20 
Man. 10 
Sask. * 
Alta. 1 
Bars 8 
Canada Die LO 
Source: Statistics Canada. 


1971 


10 


o,008 


1972 1973 
thousand pounds 

9 27 

- 1 

2 i 

7 19 
ZOOS Be2er 
2063 2,017 
800 i205 
26 Zi 

7 11 

16 -) 

4 = 
2,898 a5270 


1974 


244 
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Blueberries: Imports by Months, 1966-1975 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 h 1971-75 i 1971 eos 2 Poms 1974 1975 
- thousand pounds - 
Jan. = = = = - - - - - 
Feb. = = Z * - - - fae - 
Mar. = = cas - - - - - - 
Apr. - - * * - - = - 2 
May 4 On2 1 * - - - Z 2 
June 662 30.3 528 LES Weg 631 553 486 563 409 
July 848 38.9 1,650 Bee eee O70.a1,647" 15905. 525516 
Aug. 574 20.5 | eeg ks 3859" 1.37% 1,225 - 13098* 2, 566e gi 330 
Sept. az az 169 4.3 148 149 39 109 De 
Oct. if Ogee 24 G26 - e - 97 22 
Nov. == - S| 0.1 - - - * 14 
Dec. - - 4 0.1 = - - * 18 


ee 


Total 2 eoL TOD SO 53,096 L00.0. 735367 2 2,898: 33270 5,233) Bay7i2 


Source: Statistics Canada 
Appendix Table 12 


Blueberries: Percentage Distribution of Fresh Market Imports 
from United States, by State of Origin, by 


Region, 1972-1974 


New North 
Jersey Carolina Michigan Others Total 
= per cent o 
ome 
Atlantic Region - - ~ - - 
Central Region 83.2 Wey Shee! - 100.0 
Western Region = = FoeO ZoaU 100.0 
Canada 83.1 1352 Oey * 100.0 
1973 
Atlantic Region 69.2 30.8 - - 100.0 
Central Region 84.4 7.0 Jed Deo 700 <0 
Western Region - ~ 75.0 255 0 100.0 
Canada 84.2 UES 3.4 wy S) 100.0 
1974 
Atlantic Region Bite 1463 - 25.5 100.0 
Central Region 69.0 18.4 UAT - 100.0 
Western Region SiS eae) 4.2 45.8 16.7 100.0 
Canada 68.8 1633 ee One 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 


Blueberries: Exports by Country of Destination, 1966-1975 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 
1966-70 


LOTE 
Eoy2 
eee 
1974 
LONG 


Average 


1971-75 


Source: 


Source: 


United 


States 


15,004 
seer 
2,864 
4,218 
4,657 


7,016 


4,001 
3,914 
Doo 
3,419 
4,947 


4,324 
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Trinidad- United 
Netherlands Tobago Kingdom 
- thousand pounds = 
- - 3 
~ - 1 
- - aT: 
= 42 - 
286 = - 
84 ~ 70 
74 8 14 


Statistics Canada. 


Blueberries: Exports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average 
1966-70 


7,018 


Average 

1971-75 1971 Lose 1973 
~ thousand pounds - 

day - _ 42 
2 Le - - 
15 ~ 12 Ze 
8 ue 40 = 
15663 465 L,o22 25901 
2,504 S500 1,941 ZLGy, 
Lg Pals a9 249 
23 - or - 
4,432 4,001 3,915 5, .o0L 


Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 13 


Others 


> 


he 


Total 


15,004 
8,344 
2,864 
4,219 
4,657 


7,018 


4,001 
3,915 
5700) 
BS405 
a eLo0 


4,432 


Appendix Table 14 


1974 


oc 
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Appendix Table 15 


Blueberries: Exports by Province and Region, 1972-1975 


Lo72 To73 1974 1975 


- thousand pounds - 


Maritime Region 3,214 35000 3,349 3,007 
N.S. 63 188 181 51 
N.B. eo 5,675 3,169 3,636 

Central Region 469 1,260 356 1,293 
Que. 415 745 ae Let 
Ont. 54 514 34 182 

Western Region 232 250 = 178 
B.C. pap) 258 - 178 

Canada 3,915 55901 3,705 Deo 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table l6a 
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*uesTyoTW pue Aesrzer MAN Worg (9) 

*euUTTOIeD) YWION pue Aovsisr MeN AOF uoTReIONb fog YsnBny oF ¢ Aqne worq (q) 
*ATuo Avsier MON Worg (fe) 


re 


Cao Le 
8°9S €°16 02 
€°8v o° 9 8°6S 6°EV E-L6 eH 
L°0S 8°L7 Set 5 L°9? (0) 8-88 clo 9 °* des 
7°97 €°6% ECES 6°E Ee tg €°16 O€ 
£7 eS B°Ees 9°TS 9°TS €°0S t-i6 EG 
O°ZS L°9S 8°9” 6°€7 (p) © 8S ¢°*09 t "26 OT 
€°8sS T°7?9 8°9r 7° OS (p) 8.79 €°9S €°1l6 6 
6°89 LOL 8°9r 7°78 €°9¢ A *3ny 
0°67 T°S8 €°9¢ 9¢ 
Sn T°S8 €°8sS 6T 
€°€eS €°T9 Ca 
€°ES €°ES 6°T9 oe GGT 
¢°cs €°99 8c 
€°99 aoe AWE 
€°99 : 8°OL 9T 
£-OL 0°9L ZL sunt 
8°78 See gf <5 
(2) 8 8TT 9¢ Aey 
- punod aed squs. - 
>s3b 9 *saD TT “sabe TT Sek ites Ge er Aas "Icep sacl 
‘jayseq ‘zaySeq = od exer yT * Ab Ig = *jzayseq - 3e8TS - rath 2a Re 
°3u0 *3u0 *UoOTW off Wea | ar J «| -ano “SN suTpug 
0}U0 AO], Teer UO XPSTTCH yaomM 


Lol ‘OqUOAOL pue [eoaUOW *xXeJTTeH Je SeoTIg TTeIeyY 02 STeSeTOUM ATYS9M *SeFaAtoqenT 


Appendix Table 16b 
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*puTTOIeD) YIION 10F OSTe uoTReIONH (#) 
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L°08 71 
Ene Co ATs 
Z°€6 87 
6°S9 Tz eunc 


- punod ized sjusd - 


"20 ZT X ZT S38T3 $20 00 wag . Ltly A eres’ ‘ad TX 2T ACen asen ek suTpuy 
nosed nd s0c8 “Uo TW To 42M 
AT3IANoO Ue A Sadruutm 
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Appendix Table 17 


*9ANATNOTASy Jo JusewzAedsgq *9°g :a0A1Nn0¢Sg 
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Appendix Table 18a 


Blueberries: Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value 


and Farm Value per Pound, United States, by 
States, 1971-1974 


a a a as a a i ye LE ee 


Washington 
Other States 


Tetal 


Washington 
Other States 


Total 


Washington 
Other States 


Total 


Washington 
Other States 


Total 


Washington 
Other States 


Total 


Source: Uso. 


Average 
1971 1972 L973 1974 1971-74 
- Acreage - 
650 690 800 750 te 
650 690 800 750 123 
= Production, ‘000 1b. - 
PS AES) Geko glee] Sa Lad 4,170 ao G 
2,795 aoe 5,180 ara li Af) 3,916 
- Average Yield, lb. - 
4,300 55 LOO 6,475 5,560 5,416 
4,300 5, LOO 6,475 Boise) 5,426 
= Farm Value, $000 = 
718 ey. lent as y 1,418 gata) 
718 1349 Je TBS 1,418 205 
- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. = 
ZO 38 34.7 34.0 S20 
De: 31.8 34.7 34.0 3253 


Department of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 18pb 


Blueberries: Fresh Market Production, Farm Value per Pound, 


United States, by States, 1971-1974 


Average 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
~ Production, ‘000) 1b. — 
Washington 912 1,061 1,450 1,800 1,306 
Other States = = = = = 
Total 912 1,061 1,450 1,800 1,306 
~ Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 
Washington 29.0 34.0 36n0 41.3 36.7 
Other States - - = - - 
Total oo mo Spgs: 36.8 41.3 3607 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Appendix Table 18c 


Blueberries: Processed Market Production, Farm Value per Pound, 


United States, by states, 1971-1974 


Average 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
~ Production, 000 1b. 

Washington L653 2,458 3,730 25040 2,610 
Other States - ~ - - = 
Total Picco 2,400 35/30 PARE Ae) 2,610 

~ Farm Value, ¢ per lb. ~ 
Washington 2545 S022 34.1 28.4 30.4 
Other States - es: ae _ - 
Total Pea eae, a0e2 Spa 28.4 30.4 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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